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PEEPACE. 



Tii£ substance of the following work consists chiefly 
of a scries of articles which the author was kindly 
invited to supply, and which appeared at stated in- 
tervals in the columns of the 'Morning Post.* A 
desire having been expressed in various quarters 
that they should be collected and reprinted in a 
separate form, he could feel no hesitation in com- 
plying ^vith it, except what might arise from his 
deep sense of their manifold defects and imperfec- 
tions. 

From the plan of the series, which contemplated 
a distinct Examination of each of the ' Essays and 
Reviews* individually, to be followed up by a general 
survey of the sclieme of thought which is developed 
in the volume considered as a whole, — ^it was im- 
possible to avoid altogether some reference to the 
same toj)ics in differeni connections, such sis may' 
sometimes have the appearance of unnecessary repe- 
tition. But the judicious reader will make due 
allowance for any occasional superfluity of this kind, 
if he finds that it contributes, on the wliole, to tlie 
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clearer exposition and more definite statement of the 
leading principles which penrade the rolume from 
its commencement to its close. 

In the Introduction some brief reference is made 
to a topic which the author oonceiyes to be one of 
considerable importance, both in a speculative and 
practical point of riew ; the connection, namely, and 
the contrast between the two Schools which have 
snoccssiYelj aiisen at Oxford ; or the common prin- 
ciples which may be shown to belong to both, while 
their respectire tendencies point in such opposite 
directions. He has confined his remarks chiefij to 
those views respecting the authority and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture which were developed towards 
the close of the Troctorian movement, and whicli 
appear to him to constitute the link of connection 
between two schools apparently antagonistic. lie 
has offered no exposition of the distinctive principles 
of Tractorianism : for his views on that subject he 
may be permitted to refer to a little treatise formerly 
publislied, ' On the Tracts for the Times.** 

* liOndon : Hamfltoii AdaiaSi and Ca Edinburgh : Johnstone 
and Hunter. 1843. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



THE TWO SCHOOLS AT OXFORD : 

TIIKTR POINTS OF CONNECTION AND OF CONTRAST, AS EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN TIIE 'TRACTS FOR THE TIMES,* AND THE 
* l^USSATS AND REVIEWS.' 

That two Schools of religious thought, so iinlike 
each other in many respects, and with such opposite 
tendencies, as those which are represented, respec- 
tively, by the * Tracts for the Times,' and the * Essays 
and Reviews,' should have both sprung up at Oxford ; 
and, after extending to the sister University, as well 
as to several provincial colleges, should have created 
a wide-spread sensation throughout the whole Church | 

of England, and affected, to a large extent, the sub- 
stance, as well as the form, of her teaching at home 
and abroad, can hardly fail to be regarded as a re- 
markable phenomenon which colls for some investi- 
gation of its cause and origin, and also as a signi- 
ficant indication of certain under-currents of opinion 
beneath the smooth surface of educated society 
which render it one of the most ominous signs of j' 

the times. For these two Schools appeared, if not 
simultaneously, yet in such rapid succession, that 
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THB TWO SCHOOLS AT OXFORD. 



little more tlian an interral of twenty years elapsed 
from the first announcement of the one to the full- 
blown development of the other ; and scarcely hod 
the Church time to recover her breath after the 
shock of an attack on her Protestant formularies, 
when she was again convulsed and agitated by an 
nssaiilt on the very foundations of her Christian 
faith. 

Considering the brief space of time which inter- 
vened between the two, and giving due weight to the 
fact that both have arisen among contemporaries, or 
among the pupils of such as lived and laboured to- 
gether during that interval, it seems reasonable to 
conclude, that eacli of them must be traced ulti- 
mately to causes which were in active operation at a 
period antecedent to the public appearance of either. 
AVc cannot account for the first sudden transition 
from old Orthodoxy into a path which led direct to 
Komanism, nor for the second transition into a path 
which tends towards the opposite extreme of lia- 
tionalism, by ascribing them merely to the caprices 
of individual minds, or the accidental and wayward 
vicissitudes of public opinion. Both may have been 
occasioned, in part, by passing events, and shaped 
by the exigencies of the hour; but their causes 
must be traced further back, and may be discovered 
in the state of mind and feeling existing before the 
first * Tract* appeared, and which readily responded 
to the key-note of that trumpet, proclaiming, with 
no * uncertain sound,* ' a want which all had more or 
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POINTS OP CONNECTION AND CONTRAST. 9 

leu intensely felt^ but which fow had as yet dis- 
tinctly acknowledged even to themselves. Tlie re- 
mote antecedents, as well (is the proximate oc&isions, 
of such sudden and extensive revolutions in the 
religious opinions of an educated community, must 
bo taken into account ; for it is perfectly true, us 
one of the ' Essayists* reminds us, that * both the 
Church and the world of to-day are what they are 
as the result of the whole of their antecedents,* and 
that * we, in this our time, if we would understand 
our own position in the Church, and that of tlic 
Church in the age,* * cannot neglect those immediate 
agencies in the production of the present which lind 
their origin towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.* 

If we consider the actual state of religion during 
the century which immediately preceded the publi- 
cation of the * Tracts for the Times' in 1833, ^vc can 
be at no loss to discover many circumstances whicli 
imperatively caUed for some change, and which may 
have determined, to some extent, the character and 
direction of thdse movements which Imve recently oc- 
curred. During the greater part of that ccntur}', 
and especially from the date of Locke's treatise on 
* The Reasonableness of Christianity,* both the re- 
ligious literature and the pulpit of England exliibitcd, 
for the most part, but with some honourable excep- 
tions, a meagre and lifeless form of Christian truth. 
It may be described as a sptem which substituted 
rational arguments for the authoritative lessons of 
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THB TWO SCHOOLS AT OXFORD. 



Bcvelatioiiy— *whic1iy instead of nising men's thoughts 
to the magnificent scheme of grace and redemption 
that is unfolded as a supernatural economy in the 
Gospel, sought to lower its truths to the level of their 
comprehension,— which, instead of speaking of ' the 
things of the Spirit,* spoke rather of those ' things 
of a man that may be known by the spirit of man 
which is in him,*^-«nd which failed to arrest their 
attention or engage their interest, just because it had 
no power to awaken the conscience when it slum- 
bered, and still less to satisfy the conscience when it 
awoke. The careless gave little heed to it, and the 
earnest inquirer coiild derive no relief or comfort 
from it. The more inquisitive and better educated 
classes felt that they could dispense with such a 
Christianity as that ; and generally adopted a speci- 
ous but ill-defined Deism, which maintained the 
stifficiency of Natural Religion, abjured all faith in 
mysteries, and did homage to the Gospel only as a 
code of morals, while Christ was regarded, not as 
the Son of God and the Redeemer of men, but as a 
sublime Teacher and perfect pattern of virtue. 
Meanwhile serious religion, where it did exist, 
yearned after more spiritual food, and sought for it 
in the private study of the Scriptures, and the writ- 
ings of the Reforming or Puritan divines. Thousands 
flocked to hear a few faithful witnesses for the truth, 
who spoke home to their hearts and consciences ; 
and a strong evangelical movement, commencing at 
first within the pale of the National Church, but 
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proceeding afterwards in the direction of a more or 
less reluctant separation from it, issued eventually 
in the erection of large societies of Nonconformists, 
alike popular in their character and permanent in 
their self-sustained organization. 

Such was the state of England when the ' Tracts 
for the Times' were first announced. It seems to 
have been felt that the National Church was in 
danger, partly from the unbelief and indifference of 
the higher and more educated classes, and partly 
from the estrangement and alienation of the middle 
and lower orders of society. In these circumstances 
a vigorous effort must be made to retrieve the errors 
of the past, and to ward off the dangers to which the | 

Church was now in consequence exposed, by reviving 
principles which had well-nigh become obsolete, by 
awakening the clergy to a sense of their duties and 
responsibilities, and by indoctrinating the public t 

mind, through the medium of tracts, short enough 
for general circulation, with such sentiments as 
might serve to arrest the furtlier progress of dissent, 
if not also to reclaim those who had already for- 
saken the fold. That there was an urgent call for 
some such movement, few vrill venture to deny ; 
and had it been conducted on larger Christian prin- 
ciples, and directed to the revival of those neglected 
truths in which all the members of Christ*s body 
have a common and heartfelt interest, it might have 
gone far, under the guidance of men of acknow* 
ledgcd ability, learning, and influence, to heal our 
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unhappy divisions, and to secure, if not absolu 
unifoniiity of outward profossion and worship, j 
that ipirit of unity and concord, that genuine C 
tholtcity, wliich can overlook minor diiilinctious, tti 
recognise all true Christinns ns brotliren, by whf 
ever other name they may be calkd. But, unfo 
tunatcly, the authors of the ' Tracts,' in seeking 
revive old principles which had become obsolei 
bsteod of reverting to the rich and precious wii 
ings of the early English Reformers, sought to t 
move the blight, which had been inherited from t' 
eighteenth century, by restoring the peculiar vie 
of the Laudean and Non-juring divim a, and tb 
gave a sectarian aspect to their whole entcrprii 
while thoy cut tiiemselvcs off from ihe sympathy 
multitudes who would ollierwise have bid the 
' God-speed' in any enlightened nttt'iiipt to revi 
the power of true religion in a lukewnmi and ind 
fcrent age. Had they proclaimed tlie message 
solvation with the same earnestness with which tli 
pressed the Divine right of Episcopacy and the dc 
trine of Apostolical Succession; had they urged t 
necessity of regeneration by the word and Spirit 
God as plainly os they taught the clficacy of baptisu 
hod they spoken less of human ]iriesls .'\nd more 
the great High I'riest of our profession — less 
mere rites and ceremonies, ond more of the ' weight i 
matters of the law,* many would have blessed Gi 
for the movement, who have \)cca compelled to sta) 
aloof from it, and even to deplore it, as one tli 
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could neither be edifying to the Church, nor useful 
to the world. 

But their earnest zeal and untiring efforts liave 
not been without their effect. They have produced 
more than a temporary excitement; they have been 
followed by practical resiilts of a most momentous 
kind, and have left a permanent impress of their 
influence both on the literature of the age and on 
the state of the Churcli itself. They have widened 
the breach between the National Establishment and 
all the other Churches of the Reformation. Tliey 
have precipitated hundreds of her ministers, and not 
a few of her influential members, into the Church of 
Rome. They have contributed, in some measure, to 
that sudden and ominous reaction, not only against 
Church principles, but against the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith, which has been long 
going on at the Universities, and which has at Icngtli 
found articulate utterance in the volume of * Essays 
and Reviews.' 

AVe are far from ascribing this new development 
of unbelief exclusively to the influence of the ^Tracts 
' for the Times,* or accounting for it as a mere re- 
action, in the minds of intelligent and educated men, 
.against the narrow views and bigotted spirit of those 
who attached undue importance to sacrcdotal claims 
and ritual observances. We believe that it has a 
deeper root, and that its chief causes must be sought 
elsewhere. We have already said that both move- 
ments must be traced ultimately to the state and 
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THE TWO SCHOOLS AT OXFOBD. 



history of the Church in a prior age. If the Troc- 
tarian movement be a revival of the principles of 
Laud and the Non-jurors, the new movement may 
justly be described as a continuation of the Dcistical 
reasonings of the eighteenth century. It may be, 
to some extent, a reaction against Tractariauism ; 
but it is more than a mere reaction; it is partly 
the product of the same causes which generated the 
tint movement, and partly also the natural develop- 
ment of some principles which were incorporated 
with the Tracts themselves. 

When we say, in the first place, that it is * partly 
the product of the same causes which generated the 
first movement,* some may receive the statement 
with incrediilous wonder, as if it were inconceivable 
that two Schools, exhibiting such marked diflfcrcnces 
and such opposite tendencies, should be traceable to 
a common origin. But the fact is certain, account 
for it as we may, that fret^uently in the history of the 
Church, a sudden reaction against an antecedent 
state of things has given birth, at all the great 
critical eras of transition, to antagonist forms of 
error, as well as contributed to revive some portion 
of truth. The same causes operating on minds 
dififerently constituted, or imbued with different 
prejudices and feelings, have frequently resulted in 
the production of the most opposite effects. There 
are, as we have elsewhere said, certain critical eras 
in the history of religion, when the public mind 
undergoes a revolutionary change, and when men 
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POINTS OF CONNECTION AND CONTRAST. 15 

wlio arc not content with the simple truth or un- 
ivilling to receive it in its scriptural purity, fall off 
and diverge from it, but by two different and even f: 

opposite routes — the one tending towards supersti- 
tion, the other towards scepticism ; religion being 
converted into Ritualism in the former case, and 
into I^tionalism in the latter. Eusebius, the acute 
and learned Bishop of Cnsarea, tells us that in liis 
own age — the age of keen conflict between declining 
Poljrthcism and advancing Christianity — when Di- 
vine tnUh was brought into contact with the minds 
of many heathens who were unwilling to receive it 
in its simplicity, some who had been previously 
buried in superstition were awakened out of their [ 

dreamy slumbers, and began to perceive the absurd- | 

ity of their hereditary beliefs ; but trusting to their j 

own light, even while they departed from the old f 

beaten road, they diverged into two opposite routes^ — f. 

the one leading to avowed Atheism and the contempt i 

of all religion, the other to a rationalistic and refined / 



Paganism, founded on a mystical or allegorical inter- [ 

pretation of the old popular fables.* In that sudden { 

and sweeping reaction against the corruptions of [ 

the Papacy which gave birth to the Reformation, a T 

similar impidse was given in two opposite directions t 

— the one leading to the extreme of Rationalism in * 

the Socinian movement which was so strongly marked j 
in Italy and Poland, the other to the extreme of 

* Easebii *Fr»paratio Eyaagolicai* lib. iL o. iv. 'North BriiiBh 
Beyiew,* No. xxiz.. p. 47. 
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THE TWO SCHOOLS AT OXFORD. 

bigotry in the Jesuit movement which sprung up 
within tlie Church iUclf. Tliu twofold Undency 
lowordg a superstitious Ritunliim on the one hand, 
and a sceptical ItalioDolism on the otlier, which 
sccroa to be incident Ut every cridcftl era in the 
progress of religious tliouglit, might bo iHTested 
with a sort of dramatic inicrt»t by considering tlie 
opposite courses pursued by the two brothers Her- 
bert in the seventeenth century, and by the two 
brothers Newinan in the nineteenth. Tlic same 
unsettled state of public opinion which led Lord 
Herbert of Chcrbnry, to place himself in the van of 
the great Deistical movcnu^ot, drove his saintly 
brother George into tlic retirement of his rural 
parsona^ and a strict obst'rvonce of all rubrical 
forms at a time when they were generally neglected 
and often despised- In the case again of the brothers 
Kc\¥raan, — the one, n polished Chiuvhman, a profi- 
cient scholar, and an nltrnctive preacher, found con- 
genial food for his mind in the traditions of primitive 
1 umple cniiiloynicnt for hia powers in the 
ilefcnec of Episcopacy ns an Aposloticol succession, 
and of Baptism as a regenerating rite ; till, having 
cxhauslcd the Ititunlisni of the Church of England, 
he passed over into the Churcli of Rome, and became 
a convert to those very doctrines which he had onee 
eloquently assailed ; the other, the younger brother, 
himself a student at Oxford at the time when the 
elder was still resident thcr^— a thoughtful and 
accomplished, but independent and inquintive man,— 
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— acquainted superficially in early life with the doc- 
trines of Evangelical religion, and imbued to some 
extent with a spirit of religious earnestness, but ill- 
grounded in the evidences and the system of revealed 
Tlicology, — ^pursued a course directly op(H)sitc to that 
of his senior, and descended step by stop until he 
lost all faith in the historic truth of Christianity. 
Tlic same tendencies are exemplified, only on a larger 
scale, in the two Schools whicli have sprung up almost 
simultaneously at Oxford, whose distinctive pecu- 
liarities are represented respectively by the ' Tracts 
for the Times ' and the * Essays and Reviews.* 

Considering the state of religious opinion and 
feeling which prevailed in this country during the ' 
preceding century, there could be no reason for 
surprise if it were followed by a sudden reaction, 
nor even if that reaction should give rise to rival f 

schools with apparently opposite tendencies. For 
when it began to be felt that the former condition 
of things could not, and shoiild not, be perpetuated, 
but that, for the good ' of society and the safety of 
the Church, there must be a change of some Idnd, 
different minds were already imbued with certain 
principles which they had inherited from the past, 
<ind would naturally seek to apply these to the 
reconstruction of the future. Some had been dis- 
gusted with the rationalistic theology and the lati- 
tudinarian policy which then reigned in the Church, 
and had fallen back on the more authoritative teach- 
ing and the stricter Church principles of a former 
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age, when I^ud and tbc Nonjurors ancrtcd the 
clusho claims of EpUcopacj, and tlie mjrfterioiu 
cacy of tbc Sitcramcnta; wliile others, shrinking t 
the revival of sach antiquated doctrines, and rci 
although pcrh.-tps uoconsctouAly, influenced by vi 
derived from the great Dcbticol controversy, wl 
hod not passed awny witliout dcpoaiting in the pu 
mind some prolific germs of future error, y 
naturally predisposed to take an oppoute, and, v 
seemed to them, a more enlightened and lib 
course, by adapting tlieir Theology to the odvai 
state of human kno^r ledge, and applying to the 
dcnccs and the interpretation of Scripture itsclJ 
the tests which history and science and critic 
might be able to supply. Uad two such Sch 
arisen apart from each other, and in circumatai 
which rendered it impossible to suppose that t 
hod miy coancction or interdependence, the or 
of both, as distinct and independent systems, m 
liaTc been sufliclently ikccountcd for by ascril 
ilicm to causes which were in operation, to n 
extent, before either movement begun. 

But was there no closer conncctioo between tl 
than what is impUed in saying that tUcy were nc. 
contemporaneous products of pre-existing cam 
Had the one School no influence in determining 
direction and stimulating the development of 
other ? Or, is it possible to conceive, that the 
could spring up in the wuae University scats, an 
luch rapid succession, among teachers who > 
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contemporaries, and their respective pupils, without 
exerting some i*eciprocal influence ? In reply to this 
question, not a few will probably be ready to admit, 
that there must have been a real, though, perhaps, 
latent connection between the two ; and some may 
even be disposed to account for tlie rise of the new 
School, by ascribing it entirely to a natural reaction^ 
in the minds of educated men, against the antiquated 
doctrines and the mediaeval rites which the former 
School had attempted to revive and restore. That 
some such recoil was felt by enlightened and liberal 
minds from the most obvious peculiarities of the 
Tractarian movement, we see no reason, and have 
no wish, to deny ; but we much doubt whether the 
result should be accoimted for on the principle of a 
mere reaction. On a deeper and closer inspection, 
it \n\l be foimd that, if there be a striking contrast, 
there is also a radical connection between the two 
movements ; that the development of the first con- 
tained, at least in its more advanced stage, the germ 
of the second ; and that, opposite as are the direc- 
tions in which they tend,-^the one towards liomanism 
and superstition, the other towards Rationalism and 
Infidelity, — ^they may be traced ultimately, in their 
mature and final form, to a few radical principles 
which were common to both. 

The reader will carefully mark the qualifications 
with which this statement is made. It is only ' in 
its more advanced stage * that the Tractarian move- 
ment is said to have contained the germ of a subse- 
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quent developmeDt In anotlicr direction ; and it ia 
nily ' in their mature and final form,' that ihe two 
moTcments are traced to certain radical prindplcs 
which were common to both. For although wc 
ahuu speak of ihc Tractarinn moremeut aa if it 
were odc continuous, self-connatent, and cnnKCUtiTe 
development of the same scheme of thought, yet, in 
point of fact, it consisted of two distinct and well- 
defined stages, which difTercil materially from each 
other ; Had this is a point which is often overlooked, 
but which, in justice to all parties, should be ex- 
plained and placed before our readers in a clear and 
convincing light. Any one who will take the trouble 
to compare the earlier with the later 'Tracts,' will 
find that, as the series advnnced towards its com- 
pleuon, there was a corresponding advance in the 
development of the spicm which it was designed 
to unfold ; that its initial announcements were far 
from being its final results; and that, in its later 
stages, it raised questions which had not been mooted 
before, and brought into marked prominence certain 
views and principles which had hitherto been kept 
out of sight, if, indeed, they hod ever occurred to 
the mmds of the writers tliemsclves. So for from 
adhering to the same line of argument tliroughout, . 
the authors of the ' Tracts' departed from it so sig- 
nally, that we might bo justified in describing their 
later statements as being directly contradictor!/ to 
their earlier ones. It may be diSculc to draw the 
line between the two, or to mark the precise point 
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of transition from the one to the other ; it may be 
still more difficult to determine 'v^hether the change 
sliould be ascribed to reticence on the part of the 
writers in their earlier expositions, or to a growing 
insight into the real difficulties of the subjects which 
they had imdertaken to illustrate ; but of the fact 
that there was a change, no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained. And Dr Goode refers to it, as well 
as to the two explanations of which it might be 
siisccptible, when he says, — ^in his admirable treatise 
on the 'Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,* — 'As 
time advanced, and the number of their adherents 
increased, the reserve formerly practised has been 
gradually tlirown aside ; perhaps, indeed, their own 
views have become more fixed and definite than 
when they commenced their labours.* 

This change afiected their views chiefiy on two 
points, — the first being tJie character and claims of 
the Romish Church, — and the second, the evidence, 
authority, and sufficiency of the Scriptures as the 
rule of faith. Their mode of treating these two 
important subjects in their later ' Tracts,* paved the 
way for each of the apparently opposite results which 
liave been recently realised ; the secession of a large 
number of the ministers and members of the Church 
of England who have entered into the Romish com- 
munion, and the formation of another influential 
party within the Church, as well as beyond its pale, 
who are tending to the opposite extreme of Ration- 
alism and Infidehty. 
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We haye marked a change, first of all, in their 
Tiews as to the character and claims of the Church of 
Rome. It is undeniable that, in the earlier ' Tracts,' 
many of the peculiar doctrines and rites of that 
Church are unsparingly condemned. It is equally 
undeniable that, as the series advances, the tone of 
censure is sofVened, and even exchanged for accents 
of rererence, admiration, and affection. Mark how 
they speak of Rome, while as yet they were contend- 
ing for the Episcopal Protestant Church. *You 
have some misgivings, it seems, lest the doctrine I 
have been advocating should lead to Popery. I 
will not, by way of answer, say that the question is 
not-, whether it will lead to Popery, but whether it 
is in the Bible ; because it would bring the Bible 
and Popery into one sentence, and seem to imply the 
possibility of a *' communion ** between '* light and 
darkness.** No ; it is the very enmity I feel against 
the Papistical corruptions of the Gospel, which leads 
me to press upon you a doctrine of Scripture which 
we are sinfully surrendering, and the Church of 
Rome has faithfully retained. How comes it that a 
system so unscriptural as the Popish makes con- 
verts ? because it has in it an element of truth and 
comfort amid its falsehoods. . . And, truly, when 
one surveys the grandeur of their sjrstcm, a sigh 
jinses in the thoughtful mind, to think that we 
should be separate from them. ''Cum talis esses, 
utinam noster esses I" But, alasl an union is im- 
possible. Their communion is infected with hetero- 
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doxy ; we are bound to flee it as a pestilence. They i ; 

have established a lie in the place of God's truth ; I ^ 

and, by their claim of immutability in doctrine^ can- ' V' 

not undo the sin they have committed. They can- j 

not repent Popery must be destroyed ; it cannot \ 

be reformed.' (Tract 20, p. 1, 8). Here, at least, 
' the trumpet gives no uncertain sound ;' and soon 
ftftcr (Tract 88, p. 12), mention is made of 'irre- *' 

concilcable differences with the system of Rome as it 
is.* By and by, the opposition to that Chiu*ch be- 
comes much more gentle; and we seem to hear 
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.. . accents of plaintive tenderness. 'Considering the ^. 

I high gifts and the strong claims of the Church of 
Rome and its dependencies, on our admiration, 
reverence, love, and gratitude, how could we with- 
stand it as we do ; how could we refrain from being 
melted into tenderness, and rushing into commimion 
with it, but for the word of truth itself, which bids 
us to prefer rr to the whole world.' .* . * Do we not 
hover about our ancient home, — the home of Cyprian 
and Athanasius, — without the heart to take up our 
abode in it, yet afraid to quit the sight of it' ' Is . r 

it then a duty to forget that Rome was our mother, 
through whom we were bom to Christ, — that she 
was the instrument chosen by God's providence to ] I 

bring the Gospel to the wild heathen tribes, from ; ^ 

which most of us are sprung.' Even still, however, • * 

the reasons are stated, 'Why we remain separate ; [• 

from Rome ' (No. 71) ; and in republishing Arch- [ ^ 

bishop Usher's treatise on 'Prayers for the Dead,' 
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like the present, when many pcrsoni arc 
in doubt whctlicr (Ley arc not driTcn to an alter- 
native of either giving np the primilire FMbers or 
embracing Popery,' their object ii said to be, 'to erect 
safe and substaatitil bulwarks for the AngUcan Church 
against the Chiircli of Home ; to draw dear and intelli- 
gible lines which may allow (the Churchman) securely 
to expatiate in the rich pasture* of Catholicism, with- 
out the reasonable dread tliat he, oa an individual, 
may fall into the snare of Popery.' But, at length, 
' a change comei o'er the spirit of their dream.' 
They had assumed a position which they fotmd it 
diliicult to mainLiin in connection with Protestant 
principles. Their fundamental error lay in the os- . 
sumption, that the Uulc of Fiuth consists not of 
Scripture olone, as our only Divine ■inftiHible in- 
formani, but of Scripture combined with tradition, 
or of Scripture as interpreted by tlie primitive 
Church. Tlio words of folUble men, oral or written, 
thus invested with nn authority co-ordinate 
with that of tlic inspired Word of God. Tlic writers 
have thought, for a time, that they could 
strike out a via media between the Romish and the 
Protestant doctrine, and that they might safely adopt 
the rule of Vincent of Lcrins, ' quod semper, quod 
ubique, ct quod ab omnibus.' But, in applying that 
rule, they soon found themselves involved in inex- 
tricable diiHcultics. It was a bard task to prove 
any one of their peculiar principles by the u 
consent of the early Fathers, and still i 
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separate these principles from the corruptions with 
which they were blended, even in primitive times, | 

and which contaVid the germ of many of the sub- 
sequent errors of Popery. In these circumstances 
they were compelled to cast about for some plausible 
reasons, to show that they might consistently adhere 
to their favourite rule, notwithstanding its acknow- 
ledged difficulties ; and, in an evil hour, they were ^ 
induced to have recourse to the perilous expedient 
of attempting to show that the teaching of tradition, 
in regard to their Church principles, was not more ^ 
imccrtain than the teaching of Scripture itself, in j; 
regard to some of the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith ; and that the modern Church is en- 
tirely dependent on the authority of the first four 
centuries for its belief in the inspiration and canoni- 
city of the apostolic writings. Tliis position could 

';! not be their final resting-place, — ^they must either 
recede or advance; and some who had been tinc- 
tured, to a certain extent, with Church doctrines, 
seem to have been arrested at this point, and to 
have fallen back on the principle, — that Scripture 
alone is the rule of faith, while they still retained 
a deep, and, perhaps, inordinate veneration for the 
primitive Church, as the earliest expounder of Scrip- 

i\ ture, and continued to speak of Catholic consent, if 
not as an infallible interpreter of the trutli, yet, at 
least, as a sure and necessary test of heresy. But 
from this point we mark, among other adherents of 
the Church system, a striking example of the ^/acUis 
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desommu Averrn^^ in the ineTitable derdopment of a 
false principle, in two opposite directions, which led 
.some, when thej felt the foundations of Protes- 
tantism crumbling away beneath them, to throw 
themselves, as if in desperation, into the arms of an 
infallible Church ; while it led others, by virtue of 
the sceptical tendency which was common to both, 
to recoil alike from tradition and from Scripture, 
and to abjure all authoritative teaching in matters 
cf faith. 

The descent in the direction of Romanism was the 
earliest development of that principle ; and it first 
aroused public attention to the new danger with 
which the Church was threatened, by the startling 
rapidi^ with which it followed the announcement 
of principles that were supposed to be at utter vari- 
ance with the exclusive clnims of Rome, and by the 
practical commentary on these principles, which was 

exhibited in the actual secession of multitudes from 
the Protestant commimion. This consummation, 
however, was not effected suddenly, nor did it take 
place until much had been done to undermine the 
foundations of the Protestant Church of England, 
and to explain away the meaning of her Articles, 
or the obligation which was involved in subscrip- 
tion. They might be explained in what was first 
called a Catholic, but what soon appeared to be a 
Roman Catholic, sense; and might be subscribed 
honestly, not in the meaning of those who framed 
and imposed them, which was unquestionably Pro- 
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testant, but in a new meaning recently invented and 
superinduced upon them by the sole authority of 
those who had subscribed them. Accordingly an 
elaborate attempt was made to show that they were 
susceptible of such an interpretation! and might be 
understood in a sense which was not at variance 
with the pecidiar doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome. In Tract 90, containing 'Re- 
marks on certain passages in the Thirty-nine Articles,' 
the Church was startled, and the whole community 
scandalised, by an exposition of their doctrines such 
as could only find its parallel in the attempt of 
Davenport, or Francis a Sancta Clara, in a former 
age, to reconcile them with those of the Romish 
Church as determined by the Council of Trent In 
that thoroughly Jesuitical Tract, the writer protests 
against the supposition that ' persons who profess to 
be disciples of the early Church will silently concur 

with those of very opposite seniiments in fui*theriug \ 

a relaxation of suhscriptionB^ which, it is imagined, . ^ 

are galling to both parties, though for different rea- i f 

sons,* and sets himself to show that in the meantime . ^ i 

the Church should make no change in that respect, — 
* let the Church sit still,— let her be content to be in 
bondage, — ^let her work in chains,— let her submit 
to her imperfections as a punishment, — ^let her go \ i 

on teaching with the stammering lips of ambiguous 
formularies, and inconsistent precedents, and princi- 
ples but partially developed.* But is the solemn 
practice of subscription to be continued ? Unques- 
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Uonably, why not? since it may be shown that 
i ' our Articles, the oflspring of on imcatholic age, 

nre, through God's good Pro^-idcnce, to my the least, 
I not uncatholic, and mn; be subscribed by those who 

aim at being catholic in heart w)d doctrine.' 

And how docs the writer interpret the Articles su 
as to show that they arc suKcplible of a Catholic or 
cTcn of, a Roman Catholic sense 7 On tho vi. and 
XX. Articles which relate to Holy Scripture and the 
authority of the Church, we are told that 'two im- 
portant questions arc left unsettled, vii., whethcrthe 
Church judges, first, at her loU diicrttitm, next, on 
hor tole rttpomibilitg, i.e., first, what the mtdia are 
by which the Church interprets Scripture, whether 
by a direct Divine gift, or Catholic tradition, or 
critical exegesis of the tcxi, or in any other way ; 
and nest, who is to decide whether it interprets 
Scripture rightly or not,— what is her method, if 
any, and who is her judge, if any. In other words, 
not a word is said, on the one hand, in favour of 
Scripture having no rule or method to fix interpre- 
tation by, or, OS it is commonly expressed, Icing tht 
tole nde of frtith ; nor, on tho other, of the private 
judgment of the individual being the ultimate stan- 
dard of interpretation.' Doth are accordingly set 
aside; nnd it is boldy ovowed, that 'in the sense in 
which it is commonly understood at this day, Scrip- 
ture, it is pl.iin, is not, on Anglican prindples, the 
Rate of Faith.' Tliey tltus concede the principle 
which Archbishop Whilgift declared to be 'the 
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ground of all Papistry,* for the fundamental question '| 

between the Protestant and Romish Churches re- 
lates to the Rule of Faith ; and the abandonment of 
that principle opened the flood-gate of error. And 
so we have the Popish doctine of Justification; for 
* an assent to the doctrine that Faith alone justifies* 
docs not at all preclude the doctrine of Works 
justifying also/ and ' Faith, as being the beginning 
of perfect or justifying righteousness, is taken for 
what it tends towards, or ultimately will be' — ' Faith 
working by love is the seed of Divine graces, which 
in due time will be brought fortli and flourish— * 
partly in this world, and fully in the next' And so 
of the doctrine of the Church, of General Councils, 
of purgatory, pardons, images, relics, invocation 
of saints; of the sacraments, transubstantiation, and 
masses, of the marriage of the clergy, and the su- 
premacy of the Pope, — such an interpretation is 
given as is designed to show that there is nothing 
distinctively Protestant in the Articles of the Church 
of England, and nothing that should prevent Angli- 
can Catholics from subscribing them, or constrain 
those who had already subscribed them, to feel that ] . \ 

they were bound in conscience to relinquish their j \ 

offices and preferments. i t 

The moral indignation which the announcement 
of such views excited in the general community, 
rather than any act of discipline on the part of the \ 

constituted authorities of the Church, brought mat- 
ters to a practical issue. Many of the adherents of 
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the lo-called Catholic priociples were made to fe< 
that tbcy could no looger remain, with coniiat«no; 
ood honour, in conncctioD with ■ Church whos 
articles, however * ainbiguoua,' and aiuceptible of 
' noD-natural* interpretation, must have been felt t 
he gallingtothrarconscicncc ; and one aAer anothei 
in Urge nnmber*, sought refuge in the communioi 
of Bome. Concurrently with tbi* movement, ther 
wai going on in the minds which munly ongiu>te< 
and guided it, a still further progreaa in the dlrec 
tion of a more complete theoiy of Romanism,— < 
progress whose commencement had been aufficientl; 
indicated in Mr Newman's ' Sermons on the Theor 
of Religious Belief,' preached before the Univertil; 
of Oxford, and published in 1848,— but whose mor 
mature results became apparent, when casting asid 
the old rule of Vincentius Lerinensis— ' quod scmpei 
quod umbiqne, ct quod ab omnibus,' — as no longe 
suffidcnt for his purpose, he boldly proclaimed thi 
theory of ' Development' of Christian Doctrine bj 
the sole authority of the Church, — a theory as mud 
opposed to the old doctrine of Borne itself as to ihi 
principles of the Reformation, and which bore i 
suspicious resemblance to those philosophical specu 
Luions on Human Progress which had generaUy bcei 
foimd associated with utter scepti<usm on the subjec 
of Revealed Religion. 

Let it be carefully remarked, that this result waj 
at direct variance with the principles which wen 
professed, not only by those who have since left thi 
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Churcli of England, but also by many who still 
adhere to her communion, at the commencement of 
their common enterprise to revive certain doctrines 
which had been neglected during the previous cen- 
tury ; — that they began with denouncing Romanism 
as a commimion ' infected with heterodoxy,* which 
had * established a lie in the place of God*s truth,' 
which they were * bound to flee as a pestilence,' and 
which 'must be destroyed,' for 'it cannot be re- 
formed ;' — and that many of them ended, neverthe- 
less, in imiting themselves with that very Church 
which they had so unsparingly denounced. The 
fact of such a great and rapid change having oc- 
curred in all their views in regard to the character 
and claims of the Romish Church, may prepare us 
to expect that there might be a change also among 
their disciples in another and very different direction, 
and that this second movement may possibly owe its 
origin to some principles which began to be mooted 
as the 'Tracts' advanced in their course— respecting 
the evidence, authority, and sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures as the Rule of Faith. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told, 
that the germ of the sceptical movement which has 
given birth to the 'Essays and Reviews,' may be 
found in certain principles which came to be en- 
grailed on the Anglo-Catholic movement at a later 
stage in its progress, and which first appeared in the 
' Tracts for the Times.' These common principles, 
which we regard as the connecting link between 
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two Schoob with Riich op]>oHt« charact«rutic« anr 
tendencica, ore such as rcIaU to die fundnmenta 
topics which wc have jiwt mentioned— tix., the evi' 
dence, authority, flnd suHiciencj of the Scriptures ai 
theRuleofFsuth. 

In the second movement, ns in the first, there wn 
ii marked progress in the development of those viewi 
wluch ultimately determined their direction, and de' 
veloped tbcdr respective results. For, just as in th< 
earlier stage, there was a. vigorous protest againsi 
\, which resulted, neTerthdesa, in the ulti' 
mote adoption of all her peculiar doctrines and rites 
BO there was a firm adherence to the dogmatit 
teaching of the Church, which, although it rested 
partly on the authority of Scripture, and parti) 
on patristic interpretation and primitive tradition 
was unquestionably opposed to scepticism, as well m 
to heresy, which resulted, nevertheless, in the ulti- 
mate adoption of oil the lending principles of modcrt 
nnbelicf. The change, in litis respect, was quite ai 
marked, if it was not so rapidly developed, as ir 
the other. For, unquestionably the writers of thi 
' Tracts' set out os the ndhnrents and advocates oi 
a fixed system of Jogmaiic teaching, and of definite 
arUcles of faith, insom\icli that they opposed alik< 
the laiitudinarian opinions of Free-thinkei«,and tht 
idea of anything like doctrinal development within 
the Church itself. Witness the strong statement! 
contained in 'Tract' 60, which is entirely devotee 
to enforce the necessity of > definite views of doc- 
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} ' trine respecting the person, office, and work of 
Christ' They speak of the presumption of ' in* 
trading men's opinions and fancies into the place 
of God's truth,'— of Christ ' being to be loved and 
served, not such as men choose to imagine Him, but 
such as He really and truly is;' and they add: — 
' Let it be well considered by such as imagine that 
sincerity of heart is everything, and doctrine nothing, 
or very little, what they can make of the avrful 
anathema in Gnlntinnt ■ '* Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gdspel unto you than 
that which we have preached uhto you, let him be 
accursed." The verse speaks of the creed as a whole, 
which the Gralatians had received of St PauL It 
does not leave them at libertj^ to choose out which 
articles they would consider is important, according 
to their notions and experience of practical good or 
edifying effect, arising out of one more than another. 
But it supposes them to have received a certain 
" form of sound words," which no abstract reasoning 
or theory of their own — nay, no miraculous or other 
marks of heavenly authority — would warrant their 
adding to, or dtmuushmg,^ 'There is evidently no 
security, no rest for the sole of one's foot, except in 
** the form of sound words" — ^the one definite system 
of doctrine, sanctioned by the one Apostolical and 
Primitive Church.' 

How is it possible, it may be asked, that a series 
of ' Tracts,' containing such a clear and explicit re- 
cognition of a Divine authoritative standard of doc- 
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trine and of definite articles of faith, can be supposed 
to have any connection with such a scheme of 
thought as is dereloped in the ' Essays and Reviews,' 
and still more to stand related to it as cause and 
effect? And onquesticmably, were this the only 
doctrine taught on the subject, the objection would 
be alike pertinent and conclusive. But have we 
not already seen that the earlier * Tracts* contained 
sound protests against Popish error, while the later 
ones adopted and sanctioned it, — and this not through 
inadvertence, or in violent contradiction to their 
known principles, but through the gradual and pro- 
gressive development of a scheme of thought, which 
rested ultimately on the groimd that the Scriptures 
are not the sole rule of faith, and which led them to 
place their authority on the same level with that of 
tradition or the Church, or rather on a lower level 
still, since the Scriptures themselves were made to 
depend on the tradition of primitive times? and 
would it be wonderful if some, who were imbued 
with these principles, but unwilling to follow their 
leaders in their further progress towards Popeiy, 
should break off at this point, and originate a move- 
ment in the opposite direction, towards what they 
might call a more liberal and rational view of Chris- 
tiani^ ? Suppose a student at Oxford to have 
grown up under the teaching of those who pro- 
claimed that the Bible is not the rule of Christian 
faith— that it depends for its authori^ on the sanc- 
tion of the primitive Church — that we have no 
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evidence for its inspiratioQ or canonicity, except 
such as may be derived from Catholic tradition ; and 
that so far from being the sole source of religious 
knowledge, it would be difficult to prove any doc- 
trine from Scripture alone, — would he not be pre- 
pared, by such teaching, to give at least their full 
weight to all the sceptical cavils of modem unbelief, 



I : and to join in any new movement which might hold 

out the prospect at once of an escape from Romanism, 
and a relief, at the same time, firom all authoritative 
teaching in matters of faith ? 

There might be a certain measure of reaction in 
the case, the reaction of independent minds against 
the revival of mediasval doctrines and usages ; but 
there was more than a mere reaction— there is an 
intelligible link of connection between those views 
of Scripture which the reader had been taught to 
entertain, and those ulterior conclusions, in which 
he was, perhaps, only too willing to acquiesce. For* 
what were the principles with which the writers of 
the ' Tracts' sought, as the series advanced towards 
its completion, to indoctrinate the minds of their 
readers? They were such as these. 

Vincent of Lerins, is quoted as saying, that there 
are ' two ways * by which a man may preserve him- 
self sound in the faith, * first, by the authority of 
Scripture, next by the teaching of the Church 
Catholic Here, some one perhaps will demand, 
^ why I need make mention of the Church's under- 
standing of Scripture at all, considering that the 
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Canon of tho Scriptures is perfect and self-suffi* 
dent) najf more than sufficient for all things? To 
which I answer, that the verj depth of Holy Scrip- 
ture prevents its being taken by all men in one 
and the same sense, one man interpreting it in one 
way, one in another : so that it seems almost pos- 
sible to draw from it as many opinions as there are 
readers.' 'It b a near thing, if I may so speak, 
that they, the doctrines of faith, are in Scripture 
at all: tho wonder is, that they are all there: 
humanly judging, they would not be there but for 
God's interposition; and, therefore, since they are 
there by a scrt of accident, it is not strange that 
they should be but latent there, and only indirectly 
producible thence.'* These statements plainly im- 
ply the insufficiency and unsuitablcncss of Scripture 
to be the Rule of Faith, and were designed to shut 
men up to the authoritative interpretation of the 
Church: but suppose that, in any case, it failed of this 
effect, might it not still leave an impression of the 
uncertainty of the teaching of Scripture, such us might 
prepare many a young man to agree with Professor 
Jowett when he says, * Nor is it easy to say what is 
the meaning of ** proving a doctrine from Scrip- 
ture." For when we demand logical equivalents 
and similarity of circumstances, when we bokmce 
adverse statements, St James and St Paul, the New 
Testament with the Old, it will be hard to demon- 
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5tratc from Scripture any complex system cither of 
doctrine or practice.** 

The Evidences of Christianity are disparaged, and 
the use of them is described as a species of Bational- 
ism. ' Many difficulties arc connected with the evi- 
dence of the Canon; we might have clearer evidences 
for it than we have.' ' There are many difficulties 
connected with the evidence of the Church doc- 
trines; they might be more clearly contained in 
Scripture, nay, in the extant writings of the three 
first centiuies, than they are.' ' There is something 
very arresting and impressive in the fact that there 
should be these difficulties attending the two great 
instruments of religious truth which we possess.* 
' IIow do we know the doctrine is from God ? 
When we go to inquire into the reasons in argu- 
ment, we find that the prayer-book rests upon the 
Bible, and the Bible rests on testimony; that the 
Church doctrines, which the prayer-book contains, 
are to be gathered from Scripture, and that the 
books of Scripture, which make up the Bible, are 
to be gathered from history; and, further, that those 
doctrines might have been more clearly stated in 
the Bible, and the books of the Bible more clearly 
witnessed by antiquity.' * Why has He not spoken 
more clearly? He has given us doctrines which 
are but obscutely gathered from Scripture, and a 
Scripture which is but obscurely gathered from 
history. We have two informants, and both leave 
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room for doubt' (Tract 85, 108> Theu atate- 
mcnta were evidently designed to ihow that the 
cridencc for Churcli doctrines wm not more defec- 
tive than that for Scripture itself j — and, in lo far as 
they carried conviction to any mind, must they not 
have left the imprcasion that the whole scheme of 
Christianity rested on precarious gronndi^ and pre- 
pared many a young man to agree with Mr Pattiaon 
when he says, that ' neither tho external nor the 
internal evidences are properly theology at aU' — 
that ' both methods alike, aa methods of argumenta- 
tive proof, place the mind in on unfavourable atti- 
tude for the consideration of religious truth' — that 
' where it is busied in establishing the genuineness and 
authenticity of ^e books of Scripture,' ' Eationol- 
ism is Ken in its dullest and least spiritual form,' 
and that ' either religious faith has no existence, or it 
mutt be to be reached by some other road than that 
of "the trial of the vritnesses"' (Essays, 2<>4, 296). 

But not only is the evidence defective now, it was 
equally doubtfbl in tho lime of our Lord Himself. 
' The Jews were lofV in the itana uncertainty about 
Christ, in which we are about Hit doctrine.' 'The 
whole system of the prophecies lefl the Jews (even 
aft«r Christ came) where we are — in doubt' ' If any 
one will seriously consider the intercourse with our 
Lord and the Pharisees, he will see that "they bad 
just reason to complain (as men now speak) that 
the gospel was not preached to them," — that they 
wen Ud to beUere or totai argunmti and fimdjiu 
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deductions' (Tract 85, p. 111). These statemenu 
majhavc been designed to show that it ii our duty, 
as it was the duty of the Jews, to believe on what- 
ever evidence God might be pleased to vouchsafe; — 
but might they not leave the impression that the 
evidence actually provided, in either case, was ill 
adapted for the satisfaction of intelligent minds, and 
prepare many a young man to agree with Professor 
Jowett, when he says ' the religion of Christ was 
first taught by an application of the words of the 
Psalms and the Prophets. Our Lord Hvmdf tone- 
tioned this application,' * The new truth which was 
introduced into the New Testament, rather than the 
old truth which was found there, was tlie salvation 
and the conversion of the world. There are many 
quotations from the Psalms and tlie Prophets in the 
Epistles, in which the meaning is quickened or spirit- 
ualised, but hardly a/iy, probably none, which is based 
on the original sense or context' (Essays, p. 40G). 

There are many other striking coincidences, in 
particular points, bearing on the evidence and 
authority of Scripture, between the 'Tracts' and 
' Essays,' but we must be content with the few sped- ' 
mens which have been given above. Every one 
who is familiar with the Protestant controversy, must 
be aware that the line of argument generally adopted 
by Popish writers, is directed to prove that there is 
no alternative between the implicit reception of their 
doctrines and absolute infidelity, — that for this end 
they seek to invalidate the authority, and to disprove 
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the sufficiencj of Scripture as the Hule of Faith ; and 
that where they have not suoceeded in making con- 
verts to Romanism, they hare sucoeededi to a lament- 
able extent, in sowing the seeds of unbelief in every 
country where their influence prevails. Let any one 
read Tracts 85 and 90, and say whether this is not 
precisely the line of argument which their authors 
pursued in support of the Church system; an4 
whether the subsequent dcTelopment of unbelief 
might not be its natural and inevitable consequence. 
It is easy to see this now, when the latent tendencies 
of that mode of reasoning hare at length come to 
light, and assumed a palpable form in the ' Essays 
and Reviews :' but it must surely be regarded as no 
slight proof of the practical sagacity of Archbishop 
Wlmtely, that from his knowledge of the theological 
bearings of certain principles, and from a considera- 
tion of their incipient tendencies, he was able to 
predict beforeliand a certain and speedy develop- 
ment of infidelity in connection with the Oxford 
movement We quote his memorable words of 
warning, with some of the reasons on which they 
were founded, at a time when men's minds were 
alarmed only at the prospect of an increase of 
Popery, and not in the least apprehensive of a move- 
ment in any other direction. 

' The dangers which appear to me the most for- 
midable, are not those which alone are dreaded 
by some persons. I do not, indeed, doubt that 
several hundreds, perhaps thousands, comprising the 
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most honest and consistent of tbe party, will Lave 

become, through its influence, converts to Romanism 

. . . but all who shall have been thus led openly to " 

renounce our communion for another, will be foimd, I 

fear, much fewer than those whom the same causes will 

have led to, or confirmed in, total infidelity . . . Fo: 

' 1. The writings (in question) indicate in their I 

general tone that Christianity will not stand the test , 

of close inquiry. They deride as absurd, and cen- 
sure as profane, and deprecate as hazardous, all at- t 
tempts to investigate evidence ; making faith not the 
result of evidence, but something opposed to it. And 
going still further, they distinctly declare all the 
evidences of Christianity that have been put forth 
by the ablest divines, to be absolutely inferior to 
that which satisfies an ignorant clown, who believes 
just what the pastor of the parish tells him.' . . . 

^ 2. The impression thus produced is strengthened 
by the circumstance, that these writers patronise the 
system of " Reserve,*' " Economy,** or " Double-doc- 
trine** — the allowableness, and the duty, of having 
pi one Gospel for the mass of the people, and another 
for the initiated few. * . . . 

*• 3. Moreover the writings in question discourage, 
indirectly but in effect, and with great assiduity, the 
study of the Scriptures. In the first place, they 
labour assiduously to place on a level with Scripture 
history, the voluminous legends of the pretended 
Middle-age miracles. And thoy also represent 
strongly, the uselessness and the danger of studying 
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Scripture as a guide to the Christian, without con- 
stant reference to the interpretations of primitire 
Tradition.' ... 

* 4. The earnestness, again, with which these 
writers deprecate '* private judgment," has a similar 
.tendency.' .... 

• ' 5. There are similar injurious tendencies in the 
doctrine of '' Apostolical Succession," in that sense in 
which it has of late been the fashion to maintain it. 
' Now, let a man be but once convinced, 1st, That 
Christianity cannot stand the test of inquiry ; 2d, 
That he has no ground for certainty as to the real 
belief of those who teach it ; 3d, That Scripture need 
not be studied ; 4th, That the exercise of private . 
judgment is forbidden ; and 5th, That Christianity 
is merely a system of outward ordinances ; let him 
but adopt all these notions, and what is there to 
stand between him and infidelity or indifierentism?' 

* Others there are who feel, indeed, some appre- 
hensions such as my own, of the spread of infidelity 
in consequence of the teaching of that School, but 
apprehend it as something that may arise in a future 
generation : whereas, to me it appeared from the 
very first, that the dxmger was as immediate as it is 
great ; and inquiry may now convince any one that 
the tree is already bearing its poisonous fruits, — ^that 
they are fast ripening all around us,-— and that *' the 
plague is begim." '* 

* WhatalyV * EiMyi od tho PeouliArities of the Obristka B*- 
UgioQ.* L Series, p. 18 { sea pp. 6, 8,17, 866. 
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We hATe adverted to the Connection and the 
Contrast between the two Schools, which are repre- 
sented respectiyelj bj the 'Tracts for the Times,' 
and the ' Essays and Reviews,* for the double pur- 
pose of showing that the rise of the one cannot be 
accounted for bj ascribing it to a mere reaction 
against the peculiarities of the other, but had a 
more radical and intimate connection with it through 
certain principles which are common to both ; and 
further, that these principles, which were afterwards 
developed in opposite directions, — tending, on the 
one hand, towards Romanism and Superstition, on 
the other, towards Rationalism and Scepticism,—- 
were not prominently presented in the earlier por- 
Uon of the Tracts, but were gradually unfolded as 
the series advanced towards its completion. Com- 
mon justice, as well as Christian charity towards 
those who were more or less connected with the 
Tractarian movement, demands a distinct recogni- 
tion of the fact, that many who were led to admire the 
Anglo-Catholic theory, and to adopt Church princi- 
ples in conformity with it, at the earlier stage of 
the movement, were in no respect committed to its 
later developments, and were not bound, as other- 
wise they might have been, in consistency and honour, 
to leave the Church of England, or to follow their 
more daring leaders, either in their return to Rome, 
or in any other direction which the movement might 
subsequently take. We have reason to believe that 
not a few who were, to some extent, imbued with the 
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Ecclesiastical principles which the * Tracts* were de- 
signed to revire, had no sympathy whatever with 
the Theological Speculations with which they came, 
to be afterwards associated ; that some actuaUy broke 
off from their leaders, as much to his honour Mr 
Palmer did, at the point of transition from the earlier 
to the later form of the doctrine, and publicly pro- 
tested against the dangerous tendencies which had 
begun to appear,— and that many more, who made 
no public declaration on the subject, refused to be 
led either in the direction either of Romanism or of 
Rationalism, and resolved to adhere to what appeared 
to them to be the via media of the old Church of 
England. We may regret their extreme views on 
some points of Ecclesiastical polity ; we cannot ques- 
tion their connstency, or impute to them any but 
the purest motives in continuing to adhere to the 
Protestant Establishment 
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The Master of Hugby must be a high authority on 
any question of classical scholarship ; but ' The Edu- 
cation of the World,' similar as it may be in some 
respects to 'The Education of the School/ differs 
from it very materially in others ; and one who may 
be competent to pronounce a soimd judgment on the 
second, may be utterly incompetent to frame a com- 
prehensive theory of the fii^st Dominie Samson 
himself might be an excellent pedagogue without 
being much of a philosopher, — a capital disciplin- 
arian, but a sorry divine. 

Dr Temple's theory is founded on the analogy 
which is supposed to subsist between the advance- 
ment of an individual from childhood to youth, and 

* ' The Education of the World.* By Frederick Temple, D.D., 
Chaplain to the Queen, Head Master of Bughy School, etc The 
Fourth Edition. London: Longman, Oreen, Longman, and 
Boberts. 
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from youth to manhood, and the progress of the 
race, considered as ' a colossal man,' through a series 
of corresponding stages. The idea of progressive 
development in either case, and of a certain resem- 
blance between the two, such as may render the one 
in some respects illustrative of the other, is natural 
enough, and far from being new or original It re- 
sembles the parallelism betwixt the successive stages 
of human life, and the corresponding succession of 
the seasons, which makes spring a fit emblem of 
youth, and winter of old age ; and which suggested 
some fine 'moral analogies* to the profound and 
meditative mind of Foster. There can be no reason- 
able objection to any judicious application of it in 
this way, provided only that duo care be taken not 
to confound what is a mere poetical image, or figure 
of speech, with an inductive analogy. 

In this way the Apostle makes use of it on two 
difiercnt occasions. For, speaking of the Jewish 
nation, he says in one place that ' Tlic heir, as long 
as he is a child, difTercth nothing from a servant 
though he be lord of' all ; but is under tutors and 
governors until the time appointed of the father.* 
And again, speaking of his own individual ex- 
perience as illustrative of the dificrence between 
the present and the future state of Christian be- 
lievers themselves, he says — * When I was a child, 
I i^ke as a child, I understood as a cliild, I thought 
as a child, but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things; for now we see through a glass 
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darkly, but then face to face' From these Scrip- 
tural statements, we learn that there was the same 
dlfifcrence between the condition of the Church 
under the Jewish and Christian dispensations, as 
there is between the state of an heir who is as yet 
under tutors and governors, and his higher and 
freer condition when he comes of age; and that 
there is still a similar difference between the condi- 
tion even of the Christian Church on earth and its 
more perfect state in heaven. Tlius far the analogy 
between the experience of the Church and that of 
an individual in passing from childhood to youth, 
and from yputh to mature manhood, is clearly re- 
cognised in Scripture; and when applied within 
these limits it is eminently suggestive, and well 
fitted to convey spiritual instruction, not by proving 
any doctrine, but simply by illustrating one truth 
by means of another more familiarly known. 

But in the' hands of Dr Temple, the analogy is 
carried out far beyond these limits, and is employed 
to illustrate, not any Scriptural truth, but a mere 
fancy of his own. It is no longer applied, merely 
to throw light on God*s method of procediu^ in 
His dispensations towards the Church, so as to ex- 
plain the difference between the state of the Jewish 
and that of the Christian disciple, or between the 
state of the Chiistian disciple himself on earth and 
in heaven ; it is extended to the race at large, and 
applied to explain * The Education of the World.' 
The Church is supposed — ^for what reason we can- 
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not tell — to be, in this respect, the ' representative 
of mankind,' although the other nations had neither, 
in his sense of the terms, a season of childhood nor 
a season of yOuth, since thej never had the Law 
which was given to the Jews, nor the Example 
which was vouchsafed to the primitive Christians. 
Yet, holding the analogy to be applicable to all 
nations and ages, notwithstanding these important 
differences, he founds upon it an attempt to ex* 
plain the law of progress in the ' Education of the 
World,' and announces the startling discovery, ap- 
parently in regard to all alike, that there are three 
stages, which are thus described. 'First come 
Hules, then Examples, then Principles. First comes 
the Law, then the Son of Man, then the gift of the 
Spirit The world was once a child, under tutors 
and governors, until the time appointed by the 
Father. Tlien, when the fit season had arrived, tlu^ 
Example to which all ages should turn, was sent to 
teach men what they ought to be. Then the human 
race was lef^ to itself, to be guided by the teaching 
of the Spirit within.' 

When the doctrine is transferred from the Church 
to the race, we are naturaUy led to inquire what 
there was, or could be, in the history of the heathen 
nations, which can furnish a parallel to the recorded 
experience of those who were placed under the 
revealed law of Moses, or privileged with the per* 
sonal example of Christ ? This question is not di- 
rectly facedf or answered in explicit terms ; but we 
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arc told that Home, Greece, and even Asia contri- 
buted largely to the education of the world. Be it I 
so; but what was the childhood, what the jouth, 
and what the manhood of heathendom, if, in the ' j 
case of the Church, childhood was a state of sub- . 
jcction to Law, and youth a state of liberation from 
rules by the substitution of a godlike Example, and 
manhood a state of more complete emancipation, 
in wliich both Law and Example are superseded i \ 
by 'the gift of the Spirit?' What parallelism 
exists between cases so dissimilar, wliich are sup- 
posed to fall under the same law of development ? 
Docs Divine supernatural revelation in the one case, » i 
and tlie absence of it in the other, make no mate- 
rial difference between the two? Or would the 
race, as a whole, have followed the same course of 
advancement had no such revelation been vouch- 
safed ? 

Tlie truth is, that the Master of Rugby, in ex- 
tending the analogy beyond the limits within which 
it is recognised in Scripture, has only added another 
to the many theories of progress wliich have been \ 

so rife of late on the Continent; and all such • i 

theories, in so far as they either deny or ignore a 
supernatural revelation, have an infidel tendency. 
We have the Positive theory of progress, *the 
fundamental law of man's historical development,' 
discovered and, as he thought, demonstrated by 
Angus te Comte — a law according to which every 
branch of our knowledge passes successively through 
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tlirce different Etatci: llic first being the theological 
or imaginative, wliich commcncei witb Feiichism, 
> Polftbcism, and culminates in llono- 
tlieiETn; the second, the metaphysical or abstract, 
wlitcli ifl a state of transition, criticism nnd doubt ; 
the third, the scientific or poritivc, — tho ultimate 
I of human progress, — irhich niperacdes alike 
the tlicology of our childhood aitd the metaphysics 
of our youth, and hiings us in our mature man- 
hood to a cold, dreary, dcsolnte atheism. We have 
the llumnniiarian theory of progress, elaborated 
iiy Pierre Lcroux ; a theory foiihdcd on the soli- 
darity of the race, which represents its progress 
as depending on two oppofito poles— permanence 
and durability, combined vriili perpetual movement 
and change — and on three indispensable conditions 
— the family in which men are bom, the country in 
which they dwell, the property which they inherit 
or acquire; and which terminates in the deification 
c abstraction, — the idea of humanity, — and 
the denial of any other immortality than that of the 
race to which they belong. We have the Eclectic 
theory of progress, developed and illustrated by 
Victor Cousin, in which, founding on a Irinary dis- 
dnction in individual consciousness, ho attempts to 
deduce from it the historical development of the 
race, and divides it into three great epochs, inevit- 
able in their occurrence, and invariable in the order 
of their succession. We have the Smni Simoniou, 
the Hegelian, and many more theories of the some 
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kind, nil attempting tlic impracticable task of con- 
structing history a priori^ and bringing it under the 
dominion of an inexorable necessity, or of some 
mere natural law. Such speculations, so incessantly 
renewed, may bo justly held to indicate a deep- 
seated conviction that there is a plan in the dis- 
pcnsjitions of Providence, and a progress also in tlie 
development of man ; but the mystery which en- 
velopes the one, adheres also to the law which de- 
termines the other, and whether that law be dis- 
coverable or not by the unaided light of n.iture, it 
lias not at least been actually ascertained. 'Hie 
progress of the race, as well as of every portion of 
it individually, depends on so many causes, and 
these of such various kinds — climate, soil, constitu- 
tional temperament, hereditary tendencies, political 
institutions, civil government, and social influences ; 
and it is so far from being uniform and constant as 
to exhibit rather a perj)ctual alternation of revival 
and decay, of onward movement and retrogression, 
— that one can scarcely conceive a more difficult 
or complicated problem than to determine its funda- 
ment^il law; and assuredly it will never find its 
solution in any fanciful analogy between the indi- 
vidual and the ' colossal man.' However we may 
lean to the belief that, on the whole, the race is ad- 
vancing, since every new generation is heir to the 
accumulated experience and wisdom of all which 
have preceded it, yet history shows that the main 
impulse to progress has always been communicated 
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from vithont, and hu beon ucribed, in roost coses, 
to UioM saperoatnnl reveUtiou uid apiritual in- 
flaenoes, of which most theorists make little account, 
but without which we can neither explain the facts 
of the past, nor reckon with an^ certainty on the 
proBpects of the future. 

But let us test tho vAlidicy and vnluc of tlila new 
theory of progress, by cxnmining sonieivhot more 
closely the nnnlogy od which it is made to resl, and 
viewing it in the light of theology, history, and a 
sound doctrine of educntion. 

Viewed in the hght of rercaled theology, what 
portions of man's history, when we speak of the 
race, should be rcpri-acnted by the childhood and 
manhood of tho individual ? Accordiog to Scrip- 
ture, tho one must evidently correspond lo his 
pnstinc slate of integrity wlicn he wns ' made in 
the image of God;' and the other, to tho perfect 
maturity which is awaiting him in another and a 
nobler state of boing. In trncing the history of 
man, the Bible spans the whole hemisphere of time, 
nnd connects 'Paradise Lost' with 'Poradiso Hc- 
storcd.* How does this mngniiicciit coDCCpIion 
square with Dr Temple's theory ? Does tlie pro- 
gress of which he speaks commence with a state of 
primitive perfection, or with a 'stale of barbarism ? 
Docs it leave room for a Foil, or for a Restoration, 
properly so called ? Ho nowhere denies either 
man's original dignity or Lis subsequent degradation ; 
but ho ignores both, or passes them by, as if they 
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had no important bearing on his theme. And his 
whole representation of the manhood as compared 
with the childhood of the race, depends on the sup- 
position that man in his original state requires re- 
straints which are no longer necessary for us. And 
what does he mean to texich respecting our present 
state ? Can he really mean that now, in this mid- 
way imperfect condition of our being, we arc ex- 
empt from. the obligations of God*s revealed law, 
and independent even of the example of Christ ? or 
that there is no external authority that ought to 
determine and regulate our faith and conduct ; that 
we have no other governor or guide than that ignia 
fatuitSy 'the light within?* Thus miderstood, his 
language would imply the wildest extreme of Anti- 
nomion licence, and might be applied to sanction 
the most fanatical delusion. True, the Apostle 
says, that 'we are not \mder the law, but under 
grace;* but as a divine, Dr Temple must know 
what all sound expositors have taught, that while 
we are not under the law as a covenant of works, 
we are still subject to the law as a rule of life, 
* being not without law to God, but under the law 
to Christ;* and that while the law has no office in 
connection with our justification except that of 
convincing us of sin, and acting ' as a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ that we may be justified by 
faith,* it is still the powerful means of our progres- 
sive sanctification—-' Sanctify them through Thy 
truth : Thy Word is truth.* True, the Apostle says 
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again ihat Hhe strength of rin is the law;* but 
he adds, 'Is the law sin? God forbid;* 'The law 
is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and 
good.* Yet good as it is in itself, it is 'weak 
through the flesh,* or the corrupt nature of man, 
and 'sin, taking occasion by the commandment,* 
' worketh death in me by that which is good.* It 
thus becomes incidentally 'the strength of sin;* 
first, because by its condemning sentence it sepa- 
rates the soul from the favour and fellowship of 
God, and bars its return to Him until that sentence 
has been graciously cancelled; and, secondly, be- 
cause a spiritual law, applied to a carnal heart, in- 
flames and exasperates its corruptions, just as the 
purest light irritates a diseased eye. 

What does revealed theology say, again, of 
authority in matters of faith? Does it recognise 
an authority such as is external and superior to the 
mind itself, as well as independent of it ? Looking 
first to simple Tlicism, does it say with Dr Temple 
that 'the natural religions* were 'shadows pro- 
jected by the spiritual light within shining on the 
dark problems without,* or does it recognise an ex- 
ternal manifestation as well as an inward perccp- 
tion of truth ? Does it not distinguish between ' the 
light of nature* considered as the percipient mind, 
and ' the works of creation and providence,* which 
manifest the wisdom, power, and goodness of God ? 
'The invisible things of Grod are clearly seen, being 
tmderstood by the things which are made, even His 
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eternal power and GrodheocL' Looking again to the i 

Christian selieme, does revealed religion teach with i 

Dr Temple that in our present condition tinder the i 

Gospel ' the faculty of faith has turned inwards, and 
caDnot now accept any outer manifestation of the 
truth of God,* or that there is now no external law, . . I ' 

but only an internal one, 'a voice which speaks i r 

within the conscience,' ' a law which is not imposed 
upon us, from without, but by our own enlightened •* : . 

\i'ill ? * Does not philosophy itself teach us that all ^ . 

oiu* mere natural knowledge depends on two factors, 1 ' 

the one external, the other internal ; and that there (i ' 

could be none whatever were the ' light within' iso- 
lated from the surroimding universe, which originates, 
in co-operation with the mind, those ideas on which ^ 

the most abstract science and the most ideal creations \ { 

alike depend ? Is it not natural to suppose that our t 

spiritual knowledge may be dependent on a similar ] 

condition, and reqtiire an external authority, such as f 

the moral law, or the living Christ, or the ever- 
lasting Grospel, in addition to * the light within,' even \ 
when that light has been kindled * by the spirit of 
wisdom and of revelation in the knowledge of Christ ? ' 
Dr Temple applies the internal law of which he 
speaks as a subjective test of every other, and as a 
supreme arbiter in matters of faith and practice. 
Referring to the law of Grod, as revealed by Moses, 
he says, * that such commands should be sanctioned 
by Divine authority is utterly irreconcilable with 
our present feelings.' This of its ceremonial re- 
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quircmcnts ; and again of the morale Ezckicl is said 
to ' appeal from the letter of Uie Second Command- 
ment to the voice of natural equity;' as if Ezckicl 
had denied what the Second Commandment afTirmcd, 
and was not seekmg to neutralize a popular pcrvcr* 
sion of it, which had l>econic a proverb amongst 
imbelievers Uien as it still is in our own times. 
Ezekiel assuredly had no intention to place God*s 
law at the bar of man*s reason, or to make it subject 
to his 'enlightened will;* he knew, and spoke as if 
he knew, the great truth afterwards taught by an 
Apostle—' If thou judge the law, thou art not a 
doer of the law, but a judge ; there is One lawgiver 
who is able to save and to destroy.* 

Viewed, again, in tlie light of authentic history, 
this theory of human progress will be found to 
break down utterly ; for will the Master of Kugby, 
familiar as he must be with the past, since he writes 
on *Thc Education of the World,* point out a 
single period at which the three influences of law, 
example, and principles were not, to a greater or 
less extent, in simultaneous action? He supposes 
example to be subsequent to law, and principles to 
be later than either ; while each of the former is 
superseded in its turn, and nothing remains but the 
* light within.' Whereas their influence has always 
been more or less felt at every stage ; and so far 
from law and example being superseded at any time, 
our most mature principles may be said to grow out 
of them, and to be perpetually nourished by them ; 
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for the renewed soul is ever taking them up, as it 
were, into its own substance, just as a tree dcriyes 
sap from tlic soil and air, and assimilates it for its { . 

own nutriment The three stages of his process of j . 

development have been, to a large extent, not sue- j ■ 

costive, but synclironous, just as Comte's three , ' r 

stnges — the theological, metaphysical, and scientific } 

•—undoubtedly were. Dr Temple makes admissions 
on this point which are fatal to his whole reasoning. . } . 

lie says that 'Though the time for discipline is 
childhood, there is no precise line beyond which all 
discipline ceases ;* — 'the child, again, is not insensible j 

to the iniluencc of example,* — and ' the power of ex- 
ample probably never ceases during life.' He admits 
further ' that tlie outer law is often the best vehicle 
in which the inner Law con be contained for the ! \ 

various purposes of life.* These admissions are • ] 

illustrated by facts, for ' the irruption of barbarians ; 

ciirricd the Church back to the childish stage,* and 
necessitated a 'return to the domain of outer , | 

law;* and the Papacy 'was, in fact, nothing more 
nor loss than the old schoolmaster come back to 
bring some more scholars to Christ* Now if, in the 
light of liistory, we find that law, example, and j I 

principle have been always to some, extent co-exist- 
ent, and that the progress of the Church itself has 
been subject to such alternations as rendered it 
necessary to have recourse again to the ' beggarly 
elements * of a former dispensation, why should it 
be thought that now, when ' that which is perfect * t \ 
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has not yet come, we must bo cither exempt from 
the obligntions of God*8 revealed law, or independent 
of the example of Christ as mirrored for our uao in 
His blessed Gospel, or fit to govern ourselves solely 
by ' spirit and conscience,'—-' the inner law which is 
not imposed upon us from without,* but accepted 
' by our own enlightened will?* 

Viewed, again, in the light of a sotmd doctrine 
of education, how does this theory accord witli the 
experience of wise parents and teachers in the moral 
and spiritual tnuning of the young ? On this point, 
if on any other, Dr Temple might be expected to l>e 
a safe and enlightened guide. lie has been placed 
at the head of one of the most important seminaries 
in Jlngland, and holds an ofHce of deep and solemn 
responsibility. He must be presumed to have care- 
fully studied the whole subject of education, since 
he is himself engaged in the work, and finds leisure, 
moreover, to speculate on the education of the world. 
.Now, is there a wise Christian parent in England, 
really concerned for the moral and spiritual training 
o£ his children, who would apply to their education 
the principles which are unfolded in this essay V 
Indeed, if there were such a parent, he might well 
be puzzled, and Dr Temple himself might find it 
difficult, to say how they could be applied. Tlie 
difficulty lies here: these children were bom, no 
doubt, when the race had reached an advanced stage 
of ita education, but they were bom as infants not- 
withstanding. The race to which they belong may 
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now be, in Dr Temple's sense of the plirnsc, * a man; * 
but individunlly tbey must still * speak as a child, 
and undorst.'md ns a child, and think as a child ;* so 
t^iat, in their case, the analogy woidd seem to admit, 
and even to require, an inverse application ; for if 
(lod in His wisdom subjected the race in its infancy 
to law, and taught it in its youth by example, these | 

same moans must still be employed in educating 
those who are bom indeed in the manhood of hu- 
manity, but in a state of infancy, considered as indi- 
viduals. To this extent at least the law must still 
be employed as an outer discipline, and the example 
as a lesson or model And is it possible that when 
one of these children reaches the age of manhood, 
and is about to enter on 'the battle of life,' the 
Master of Kugby could address him, as he left the 
school, in the language of his own theory, and say— 
* You have now passed from childhood to youth, and 
arc no longer subject to any external law ; you have 
passed from youth to manhood, and are now inde- 
pendent even of the great example : henceforth you 
must be governed and guided through the quick- 
sands of life by no external authority, but by the | ; 
" light within." ' : ; 

There is an interesting amd instructive analogy j 

between the case of a little child and that of a 
Christian disciple. The one, like the other, is ' a new- 
bom babe,' *bom from above,' — he has spiritual 
instincts and appetites similar to those of infancy, j 

*he desires the sincere milk of the Word, that 
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he may grow thereby;*— -he is bom into similar 
\ relations, and these relations are connected vrith 

similar duties to those of a child ; he is related to 
/ his heavenly, as the child is related to his earthly, 

Father, who is the object of filial reverence, 

affection, and trust; he is related to the whole 

\] family of 6od*s children, as the child is related to 

{•^ brothers and sisters. There is an analogy also in 

respect to their condition and prospects, the one 

I'!* ' being the child of an earthly parent, advancing 

\rl'/ imder his guidance towards manhood, and preparing 

S.. for the business of time ; the other a child of God, 

[\ advancing also towards the manhood of his spiritual 

being, and preparing for his inheritance in heaven. 
With reference eveh to the Church, considered 



!. 'i* collectively, there is an analogy between its state of 

'•■11* minority and pupilage under the preparatory dis- 

.j';l pensations of Divine truth, viewed in connection 

. ' ^!{ with its fuller development and freer spirit under 

\ \.[ ] the crowning dispensation of the fulness of time, 

and two corresponding stages in its progress onwards, 
{ — the present, as compared with the prospective, 

state of the Christian Church itself. These are real 
i] { analogies, true to nature, recognised in Scripture, 

I { and fraught with profound instruction ; but the 

i U analogy on which the Master of Rugby founds his 

- ' ' theory of hmnan progress is either utterly baseless, 

or, in so far as it has any foundation in fact, entirely 
K J inapplicable to the object for which it is employed. 
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The Vice-Principal of St David's CoUego has not 
presented to his readers any systematic statement of 
his peculiar theory, nor has he condensed his specu- 
lations into any general summary of results, such as 
might have enabled them to frame for themselves a 
comprehensivo conception of their scope and ten- 
dency as a scheme of religious thought This may 
have arisen in part from the' nature of his contribu- 
tion to the volume, as a review of a long series of 
works by the late Baron Bunscn— comprising * Egypt's 
Place in Universal History,' ' The Kingdom of God 

* in History,' « The Bible for the People,' and «Hip- 

* polytus and iiis Age '-—works which are suffi- 
ciently discursive in their range, as well as mis- 
cellaneous in their contents, to justify a reviewer 
in treating them in a somewhat similar style, while 
they touch the scheme of revealed religion at almost 
every point, and thus afford pegs to hang remarks 
upon in regard to every conceivable topic. But if 
this feature of Dr Williams' contribution deprives 
his readers of the benefit of a clear, connected, and 

* By Bowland Williams, D.D., Vico-Prinoipal and ProfcMor 
of Hebrew, St David's College, Lampotor; Vicar of Broad 
Ohalke, Wilti. London: Ld&gman, Green, Iiongman, and 
Boberts* 
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GOiuceutivc ducuidon of the anbjcct, it «uppli< 
with ample facilitica, of which he is not flow to 
hiiSKlf, for ntiung difRcultioi, mggcHting d 
and injinuating objectiom ; for nilibliog nt 
detoila, whilo die whole <jucstion is not focei 
diacuMcd on its gcncml merits ; and dealing U 
in minute, captious criliciim, which may oliuk 
faith of some, but con icarcely convince tluj 
ment of anjr. 

Wc mean to any notliing of the 'genial b 
but to leave him in the honils of liis 1cm | 
cri^o; we ipeak only of the reviewer, and c 
■peculationi for which he has made himself pc 
ally rccponiible. Dr Williams con scarcely i 
to occupy the position of Bunscn, or to tuhn 
his tum, and with a good grace, to the ord 
public criticism. lie hns plnccd his materials 1 
us in a fragmentary and dinjointcd uliupc, so 
apparently they are detached and uaconnecte 
connected only by the ulendcr tlircad siipplie 
the line of Bunsen's inquiries. Accordingly, 
. cursory pcnuol of tbc review, it might seem, a 
sight, 01 if there were no system whatever in il 
only a series of desultory and miscellaneous rem 
on closer inspection, however, it will be found 
the 'disjecta membra,* when brought togethe 
compared, have a real aud even a close rcl 
to one another, and tbal, Uke the ' dry bone 
Eiekiel's vision, they may be mode to unite, as ' 
• the bones come together, bone to his bone,' so 
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form, not indeed a wnnn ile^h-nnd-blood shnpf 
having; *xW bivatlj of life in it/ yet n tolcrnbly 
con»j>ljMo, and very f;ha»tly, skeleton, nicrc is n sys- 
tem of tlion^rlit^ >v1k>so parts uro all mutnally related 
and >vell adju«>ted togrtlier, underlying that miscel- 
laneous accunuilation in which it is embedded, but 
it must l)t» (?xl»iinuHl from the covering whicli si^rve** 
tmly to ooneeal its gigantic magnitude and propcir- 
tion-s and presiMited in it* true fonn to the gaase of 
the world. We undertake to do the learned Vice- 
Principal thi«« service, by bringing together the 
scaitcrod pans of Ijis theory, oomjtaring them with 
one another, m.irking their mutual connection and 
inti'rdrprndeuc*', showing tlieir strict logical coher- 
ence as eouNtiturnt elements of one scheme of thought, 
and ])roving their common tendency towards the 
same result — ,\ result winch, as nrgards cither the 
evidences or tlie doctrines of revealed religion, is 
neither more nor less than infidelity, scarcely con- 
cealed imd.T the drapery of Scriptural terms used 
in an unsoriptural sense. 

Hiis is a strong statement, and we {cvl that it cm 
only be jastifiod by endence ecjuaJly strong. In 
adducing that evidence, we propose to offer, in the 
first instance, in our own language, a clear expres- 
sion of what we conceive to be the meaning of his 
leading statements, subjoining his own words as a 
test of our accuracy ; and then to add some general 
remarks on his theory, as thus construed, and the 
manner in which he has attempted to establish it. 
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To avoid a wearisome multiplication of details, it may 
<| I be oonvenient to arrango what we have to say, in 

merely expounding bis tbeory, under three compre- 
\ I hensire heads : His views of iJie nature of revelation, 

1 1 —of the record in which it is contained, — and of the 

T I contents of that record. ^ 

I > The fundamental conception, which underlies bis 

I I whole scheme of thought, is the idea which he has 

formed to himself of the nature of Revelation. He 
conceives it to be, not the supernatural communica- 

^ . tion of truth from the mind of God to the mind of 

1)11 man, whether immediately, as in the case of prophets 

^i' and apostles, or mediately, through the instrument- 

ality of their preaching or writings, to the minds of 
' 1 1^> their fellow-men ; but the discovery or perception of 

truth merely by man*s natural faculties, aided only 
\ by some undefined quickening of his ovra conscience 
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and reason. It follows that no truth can be known 
except what is discoverable by the mere light of 

I S nature, and the exercise of his inherent powers. 

\ I That this is his meaning appears from such state- 

ments as these : — ' In the Bible as an expression of 
' devout reason,* he (Bunsen) ' finds records of the 

* spiritual giants whose experience generated the 

* religious atmosphere we breathe.* * There is hardly 
Kl * any greater question than whether history shows 

< Abnigh^ God to have trained mankind by a faith 

* which has reason and conscience for its kindred, 

* or by one to whose miraculous tests their pride 

* must bo]r ; ls., whether Ifis holy Spirit has acted 
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tlirougli tlic channels which His providence or- | 

(laincd, or wlicthor it has dcpartod from these so i 

Hignally tliat comparative mistrust of them ever ■ 

afterwards becomes a duty.* * Conscience would 
not lose by exchanging that repressive idea of 
revelation which is put over against it as an adver- 
sary, for one to which the echo of its best instincts 
should be tlie witness.* 'Thus considerations, 
religious and moral, no less than scientific and 
criticiil, have, where discussion was free, widened 
the idea of revelation for the old world, and deep- 
ened it for ourselves.* This is the fundamental 
conception — the vpurov >}/iuioc— of hb whole theory, , 

from which every other part of it may be logically 
deduced. 

It follows naturally from this sweeping assumption, 
that there can be no supernatural inspiration ; for, 
according to his idea, revelation and inspiration are 
one. We are aware that these two expressions are 
often used as if they were synonymous or convert- 
ible terms ; but it conduces to clearness of thoufrht ^ 
to employ the term revelation to denote the objective j 
presentation of supernatural truth to tlie mind ; and i. 
the term inspiration to denote the influence, equally 
supernatural, which prompted prophets and apostles • 
to impart the truth to others by their preaching or I 
their writings. But as no supernatural truth was j - 
to be revealed, so no supernatural inspiration, such j 
as is supposed to be peculiar to * holy men of old t 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost/ ] ; 
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was needed. We are all alike, although not cquaUy, 
inspired ; 8t Paul was not more really, although ho 
might be more thoroughly, filled with the Holy 
Ghost than is the Rev. Vicar of Broad Cholkc. 
' These truths the same spirit which spake of old 
' speaks, through all yariety of phrase, in ourselves.' 
' If such a spirit did not dwell in the Church, the 
' Bible would not .be inspired ; for the Bible is, 

* before all things, the voice of the congregation.' 
' We find our Prayer-book constructed on the idea 

* of the Church being an inspired society.' 

It follows that, revelation and inspiration being 
set aside, there can be no external authority in 
matters of faith — ^none, at least, that can impose any 
obligation either to believe or to obey. • We trace 

* principles of reason and right, to which our heart 
' perpetually responds, and our response to which is 
' a truer sign of faith than such deference to a sup- 
' posed external authority as would quench these 

* principles themselves.' 

It follows, again, that instead of being subject to 
an external authority, we have, in our reason and 
conscience, a subjective test or supreme standard, 
which may be applied to the claims and the contents 
of any revelation whatever; and this conclusion may 
be deduced by inexorable logic from his fundamental 
conception, for if there be no revelation other or 
higher than that of reason and conscience, they may 
be applied to test what must be their own products. 
' Hence we are obliged to assume in ourselves a 
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' verifying faculty.* A philosopher ' tnking his 

* stand on the gcnidne words o( Holy Scripture, and 

* the immutable laws of God to the human mind, 

* may say, either the doctrine of the Trinity agrees 
' >vith these tests, or, if you make it disagree, you 
' make it false.* 

It further follows naturally and ineritably, that if 
there be no other and higher revelation than that of 
reason and conscience, there can be no need and no 
reason to ascribe a supernatural character either to 
the scheme of Christianity, or to the credentials to 
which it has hitherto been supposed to appeal 
Hence, speaking of 'our Biblical illustration from 

* recent travellers,* he says, ' No single point has 

* been discovered to tell in favour of an irrational 
' supcmaturalism, whereas numerous discoveries 

* h!ive confirmed the more liberal (not to say, ra- 
' tionalizing) criticism, which traces revelation his- 

* torically within the sphere of nature and hu- 

* mimity.' 

And what becomes of its supernatural credentials 
— its miracles and its prophecies ? They must be ad- 
mitted in words, but may be so explained as to be 
virtually and in effect explained away. In the case 
of miracles, the supernatural fact may be doubted, 
on the ground cither of the constancy of physical 
nature, or the insufficiency of the historical evidence ; 
but the moral lesson of the legend or myth remains 
as the perpetual heritage of the Church. 'Ques* 
' tions of miraculous interference do not turn merely 
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|! * upon our conceptions of physical law, as unbrokeni 

* or of the Divine will as all-pervading ; but they 
' include inquiries into evidence, and must abide 
' by verdicts on the age of records. Nor should 
' the distinction between poetry and prose, and the 

* possibility of imagination's allying itself vrith ofiec- 
' tion, be overlooked.* ' Those cases in which we 

* accept the miracle for the sake of the moral lesson 
' prove the ethical 'element to be the more funda- 
' mentaL' In the case of prophecy, again,-— the other 
great branch of the supernatural evidence, — ^we ore 
to distinguish between the moral teaching of the 
prophets, and their supposed power to foresee and 
predict future events. The former may be received, 
while the latter is rejected. ' In our own country 
' each successive defence of the prophecies, in pro- 
' portion as its author was able, detracted something 

j ' from the extent of literal prognostication, and 

' either laid stress on the moral element, or urged 
' a second as the spiritual sense.' ' When so vast 
' on induction on the destructive side has been gone 

* through, it avails little that some passages may be 
' doubtful, one perhaps in Zcchariah and one in 

* Isaiah, capable of being made directly Messianic, 
' and a chapter possibly in Deuteronomy forcshadow- 
' ing the final fall of Jerusalem. Even these few 

* cases, the remnant of so much confident rhetoric, 
' tend to melt, if they are not already melted, in the 
' crucible of searching inquiry.* 

All the important topics hitherto noticed relate 
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properly to the nature of revelation, and his oon- I 

elusions in regard to them are natural and strictly 

logieal deductions from that conception of it which 

lies at the foundation of his whole theory. Of 

course the same conception must affect all his views ' ! 

of the record in which revelation is contained : to 

others, it is ' the Word of God ;' to him, it is ' the 

* voice of the congregation.* ' On the side of ex- 

* tcmal criticism we find the evidences of our can- 

* onical books, and of the patristic authors nearest 

* to them, are sufficient to prove illustration in out- 

* ward act of principles perpetually true, but not : t! 
' adequate to guarantee narratives inherently in- 
' credible, or precepts evidently wrong. Hence we 
' we are obliged to assume in ourselves a verifying . i: 
' faculty. ... It is not our part to dictate to " ' |; 

* Almighty €rod that He ought to have spared us 

* this strain upon our consciences, nor, in giving us 

* through His Son a deeper revelation of His own 

* presence, was He boimd to accompany His gift by 

* a special form of record.' Still, if the Bible con- 
tained any revelation from God, in the usual sense 
of that expression as denoting a communication of | i 
truth from the mind of €rod to the mind of man i 1 
through the channel of this record,* it must be held t ; 
to be, to that extent, an external and authoritative 
rule of faith and practice ; and however difEcult it 
might be, on the supposition of its partial inspira- 
tion, to separate the Divine from the human element, 
or to winnow the wheat from the chaff, we should 
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be bound to make the attempt, were we not relieved 
by the assurance that ' the Bible is, before all things, 

* the Toice of the congregation.' And yet ho would 
not be held to disparage the Bible ; far from it, for 
he speaks of those ' to whom the Bible is dear for 
' the truth's sake,' — as dear perhaps as any other 
book, such as those of Luther and Milton, Plato and 
Shaksperc, who were not 'uninspired.' He goes 
even so far as to rcprore Bunscn for asking, * How 
' long shall we bear the fiction of an external revela- 
' tion?' and ventures to say, with unusual mildness, 

* There will be some who think this language too 

* vehement for good taste !' 

If it fares thus vrith the credentials and the re- 
cord of revelation, it can scarcely surprise us to find 
that all the highest and most peculiar truths of 
Christianity — ^its most precious contents — arc cither 
thrown to the winds or dexterously explained away. 
This is the natural consequence of his fundamental 
assumption ; for if there be no revelation of truth on 
the part God, why should there be the submission 
of faith on the part of man ? Take the doctrine 
of the fall : ' Tlie fall of Adam represents to him 
' (Bunsen) ideally the circumscription of our spirits 

• 

' in limits of fiesh and time, and practically the selfish 
' nature with which we fall from the likeness of 
' God, which should be fulfilled in man.' Take the 
doctrine of original sin : ' When it (baptism) bc- 

* came twisted into a false analogy with circum- 
' cition, the rite degenerated into a magical form, 
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and the Augustinion notion of a curse inherited by 
infants was developed in connection with it.' ' He 
(Bunscn) evidently could not state original sin in 
so exaggerated a form as to make the design of 
God altered by the first agents in His creation, 
or to destroy the notion of moral choice and the 
foundation of ethics.' Take the doctrine of the in- 
carnation : ' The incarnation becomes with our author 
(Bunsen) as purely spiritual as it was with St PatiL 
TIic son of David by birth is the Son of God by 
the Spirit of holiness. What is flesh is bom of 
flesh ; what is spirit is bom of spirit' ' In Him he 
finds brought to perfection that religious idea 
which is tlie thought of the Eternal, without con- 
formity to which our souls cannot be saved from 
evil.' * This Divine consciousness or >visdom, con- 
substantial with the Eternal Will, becoming per- 
sonal in the Son of Man, is the express image of 
the Father ; and Jesus actually, but also mankind 
ideally, is the Son of God. If all this has a Sabcl- 
li<in or almost a Brahminical sound,' etc. Take 
the doctrine of the Trinity : ' Being, becoming, 
and animating ; or substance, thinking, and con- 
scious life, are expressions of a Triad, which may 
be also represented as will, wisdom, and love ; as 
light, radiance, and warmth ; as fountain, stream, 
and united flow ; as mind, thought, and conscious- 
ness ; as person, word, and life ; as Father, Son, 
and Spirit 1' Take his doctrine of sacrifice : ' Sac- 
rifice, with the Psalmist, meant not the floats' or 
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• 

* bdfcn' blood-shedding, but the contrite he«irt cx- 
' pressed bj it.' Take his doctrine of propitiation 
and atonement : ' Propitiation would be the recovery 

* of that peace which cannot be while sin divides us 

* from the Searcher of hearts.' ' This recognition of 
' Christ as the moral Saviour of mankind may seem 
' to some Baron Bunsen's most obvious claim to the 

* name of Christian.' Take his doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith : * Why may not justification by faith 

(!| * ' have meant the peace of mind, or sense of Divine 

ij * approval, which comes of trust in a righteous 

■ '):•' ' €rod, rather than a fiction of merit by transfer? 

. .•! *. . . . Faith would be opposed not to the 

j'-i * good deeds which conscience requires, but to 

i!;'. * works of appeasement by ritual Justification 

' '^1 ' would be neither an arbitary groimd of confidence, 

; t| * nor a reward upon condition of our disclaiming 

{ ij ' merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness upon our 

, ^1 * repentance, and of acceptance upon the ofTering of 

I ;'; • our hearts.' 

['}, Such are some of the articles of his creed, — for 

I ^j creed it is, however he may declaim against autho- 

rized formularies, and one which lays down propo- 
sitions quite as definite in themselves, and quite as 
dogmatic in his form of stating them, as ore the 
^■^ Articles of the Chxuxsh of England, although it might 

k be difiicult to discover any other resemblance be- 

tween them. But in deference to his aversion for 
such formularies, let us call them the results of his 
critical and philosophic speculations. They ure the 
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constituent parts of a theory, all springing naturally | 

from his fundamental conception of the nature of | 

revehition, all bearing a close relation to one another, \ 

and reasoned out by a rigorous logic. The mere j 

statement of such a theory should be a sufficient ex- ^ 

posure of it ; but we may briefly indicate, although 
within our limits, we cannot fully discuss, the ob- 
jections to which it is liable. 

In respect to its fundamental assumption, that re- ! 

Yclation cannot consist in a communication of truth 
ab extra^ but must be resolved into the natural, 
perhaps quickened, action of man's inherent powers 
of reason and conscience — it is utterly unpliiloso- 
phical, and runs counter to all the analogies supplied 
by God^s method of imparting even our common secu- 
lar knowledge. God is the revealer of natural truth 
through the medium of His works, not less than of 
spiritual truth through the medium of Ills Word ; 
and Ilis Word holds the same place vrith reference 
to the one, which is held by His works with reference 
to the otlier. In both there is an external manifes- 
tation, as well as an internal faculty of perception, 
and in both the standard or rule of judgment is in- 
dependent of our mind, and possesses a certain 
authority over it. Man is but * the minister and 
' interpreter' of nature in the domain of science, and 
must be content to learn every lesson which she 
teaches with the docility of ' a little child.* Without 
some information conveyed to the mind ab extra^ 
neither reason nor conscience could come into opera- | 
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. tion at alL If this bo true of our common secular 
knowledge, it is equally true of our first and simplest 
notions of natural religion ; for, besides ' the light of 
nature,* or the internal faculties of reason and con- 
science, there is an external manifestation of God in 
His works of creation and providence. If tins be 
God's method of instructing men in secular know- 
ledge and natural religion, does not analogy teach 
us to expect some similar provision for imparting 
the knowledge of spiritual truth, some medium 
through which God will convey Ilis instruction and 
make known Ilis supreme will ? And what other 
medium or provision can be conceived of than liis 
blessed Word ?• 

Besides being unphilosophical, his theory is un- 
scripturaL The sacred writers tell us that * God 
' has magnified Ilis Word above all His name ' — 
that it is the brightest manifestation, except that in 
the person of His Incarnate Son, which He has ever 
made of His character and will; that it contains 
many truths which could neither be discovered by 
the unaided light of nature, nor even proved, when 
revealed, othervrise than by the authority of the 
Revealer ; that it contains ' exceeding great and pre- 
^ cious promises,* which could convey no comfort un- 
less they were known to rest on tlie word, and even 
on the oath, of Him who cannot lie ; and that for all 
our knowledge of ' the will of God for our salvation ' 
we must depend, not on our own reason and con- 

* Appendix, Koto A* 
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• 

science, but on ' the Word of Tmth, the Gospel of 
' Salvation.' 

The theory is unchristian-— by which we mean 
that it is opposed to the express teaching of our 
Lord. In reading these dreary speculations, it has 
often occurred to us to ask — 'What think ye of 

* Christ?* Was He a teacher sent from 6o4| was 
He the Son of God Himself? Wliat, then, did 
Christ teach on these points ? Did He ever speak 
of the narratiye of the creation as a myth, or of that 
of the fall as an allegory ? Did He ever deny the 
predictive character of ancient prophecy ? On the 
contrary, did He not say of Moses, 'He wrote of 

* Me,* and beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
did He not expound to His disciples 'the things 
concerning Himself?* Did He work real or pre- 
tended miracles? What says Christ the Lord? 
should be the question of every one worthy to bear 
His name, or to hold office in His Church; and 
Christ*8 answer should settle every difficulty. 'I 
' know,* says the noble Arnold, ' Christ to have been 
' so wise, and so loving to men, that I am sure I 
' may trust His word ; and that what was entirely 
' agreeable to His sense of justice and goodness 
' cannot, unless through my own defect, be other- 
' wise than agreeable to mine.* 

The theory is only an English form of the exploded 
neology of Germany, in which the naturalism of 
Paulus and De Wette is strangely blended with the 
mythical theory of Strauss. It is coming into fiuhion 
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here, when all the noblest spirits there — Neonder 
and Tholuck, Olshansen, Hengstcnberg, Stier, Baum- 
garten, and many more— have been struggling for 
years to free their fatherland from its blighting in- 
fiaenoe. Germany has cast it off as ' a filthy garment,' 
and is beginning to be clothed with ' a change of 
raiment' like Teufelsdrockh, in ' Sartor Resartus,* 
the Vice-Principal of St David's has an eye to the 
*old clothes :' is he quite sure that they would be 
appropriate and becoming under the robes and sur- 
plice of a dignified clergyman of the Church of 
England? 
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* THE STUDY OF THE EVTOENCES OP 
CHRISTIANITY.'* 



Tii£ author of this Essay is no longer in tho midst 
' ? of us. He has been remoyed by the hand of death. 

j jl He cannot now be brought in person before tho bar 

I j of pubUc opinion, nor is he amenable to any earthly 

tribunal ; he can be judged only by Him who is 
* Lord of the conscience.* But his writings remain, 
and must exert some influence, for good or for eyil, 
I I long after his remoyal from the busy haimts of men ; 

and we owe a duty to the liying as well as to the 
dead, — to those who are entering on the thorny path 
of life, not less than to the memory of those who 
haye already finished their coiurse. That duty must 
be faithfully discharged, on the principle of strict 
and impartial justice, although it may well be imdcr- 
taken with that chastened spirit which his recent re- 
moval from the midst of us is fitted to produce, and 
conducted with tliat forbearance which eyery gene*'' 
rous mind will feel to be due in the case of one who 
•\ is no longer present to defend himself. Our remarks, 

\ therefore, must relate exdusiyely to his works, with- 



* By Baden Powell, H.A., F.B.S., Sayilian ProfeMor of Geo- 
metry in the Univenity of Oxford. 
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out the slightest reference to his previous position or 
character as a man^ or as a minister of the Church 
of Enghmd. 

Looking, then, to this Essay, and viewing it in 
the light which is reflected on it by several previous 
wx>rks from the same pen on similar or cognate 
topics of inquiry, it will be our object to analyse and 
arrange its very miscellaneous and somewhat contra- 
dictory contents, to ascertain and place clearly before 
our readers the ground principles on which his argu- 
ment depends, and to enable them to form a just 
estimate of the amount of weight which belongs to 
it as a reason for discrediting or rejecting the whole 

• miraculoui evidence of Cliristianity, 

Adopting Professor Powcll*s own division of his 
Essay into two parts— the argument for miracles, 

' and the argument from miracles— our attention will 
be directed, under the first, to the nature, possi- 
bility, and credibility of Divine supernatural inter- 
positions ; and, imdcr the second, to the kind and 
amount of evidence which they are capable of yield- 
ing in support of those doctrines in attestation of 
which they were wrought In both departments of 
the inquiry it will be our honest aim to select tlie 
strongest points of his case, and to place them clearly 
before the minds of our readers, while we omit, or 
pass by with slight comment, many miscellaneous 
observations which seem to us to have little direct 
bearing on the settlement of the point at issue. 
Before entering on the formal discussion of his 
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two heads, he offers some preliminary remarks 
designed to prepare the way for it, by showing, on 
the one hand, the kwfidness and expediency of in- 
stituting an inqiiiry on' the subject, and the spirit 
and temper, on the other, in which it should be* 
conducted. In illustrating the expediency of such | 

an inquiry, he says, speaking of ' the evidences of 

* Revelation,' that ' imlike the essential doctrines of 

* Christianity, '' the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
** for ever,** these external accessories constitute a 1 
' subject which of necessity is perpetually taking f 

* somewhat at least of a new form, witli the succcs- !. 

* sive phases of opinion and knowledge.* In these I 
words he expressly admits tliat there are certain , i; 
doctrines wliich are essential to Christianity, and r- 
that these doctrines are immutable amidst all the \. 
vicissitudes of human opinion; and although he does ; 
not specify what tliey are — and had he done so |- 
would probably have omitted some which appear to 

us to be its peculiar and most precious discoveries — 
the admission is a large one coming from any member 
of the school to which he belonged. But when he 
contrasts these essential doctrines vrith the 'evi- ! 

* dences,' as if the latter were merely ' external | 

* accessories * of Revelation, it must be kept in mind t 
that, according to the scheme adopted by Omniscient .. 
Wisdom, the evidences have been, to a large extent, 
incorporated with the truths of religion in the same 
volume, and that they have been so interwoven with 
its structure as to be regarded by Mr Powell himself 
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as credmda, while be rejects them as credentials. 
They cannot, therefore, be mere external accessories. 
Yet there is room for a distinction, if not between 
the * essential doctrines' and the evidences con- 
sidered as 'external accessories,* yet between the 
substance and the form of the evidences themselves; 
and this distinction is well drawn by the President 
Riambourg, when treating of the ' direction which 
' should now be given to Christian apologetics ;* he 
shows that, while the great branches of the evidence 
remain at all times substantially the some — ^the 
Divine attestations to the truth by miracles and 
prophecy — ^yet they may, and should, be adapted in 
point of form to the peculiar exigencies and modes 
of thought of each succeeding age. This would 
sufficiently justify Mr Powell in proposing 'to review 
' the condition in which the discussion stands, and 
' to ascertain whether it has kept pace with the 
' progressive enlightenment of the present times,' 
even although there were no such distinction as he 
supposes to subsist between the essential doctrines 
and the evidences of revealed religion. 

In regard to the spirit in which the inquiry should 
be prosecuted, we have little to object to Professor 
Powell's description of it ; and it gives us plcosiire 
to add that the present Essay, although far from 
being a perfect exemplification of that spirit, comes 
much nearer to it than most of his recent writings, 
as if the searching and, perhaps, severe criticism to 
which thej were subjected had served in some 
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mcasiirc, if Dot to shake his convictions, at least to 
subdue his tone and ameliorate his style. We can- 
not concur with him howeyer, when he speaks as if 
the imbeliever, or the man who agitates questions 
which may shake the faith of others, is innocent of 
all moral blame, and as if any censure pronounced, 
upon him would imply that his instructor was, or 
thought himself to be, ' omniscient and infallible.* 

Drawing nearer to the main subject of his Essay, 
he lays down another distinction, which has great 
prominence given to it in his previous writings, and 
which plays an important rdle in his subsequent 
reasonings — the radical distinction between reason 
and faith. He speaks of 'a wide distinction between 
' the influences of feeling and those of reason ; the 
' impressions of conscience and the deductions of 

* intellect ; the dictations of moral and religious 

* sense, and the conclusions from evidence, in rcfer- 

* ence especially to the questions agitated as to the 
' grounds of belief in Divine revelation ;' and says : 
— * When reference is made to matters of e.'cternjd 
' fact (insisted on as such),- it is obvious that reason 

* and intellect can alone be the proper judges of the 
' evidence of such facts. When, on the other hand, 
' the question may be as to points of moral or reli- 

* gious doctrine, it is equally clear other and higher 
' grounds of judgment and conviction must be ap- 
pealed to.' That we may see the use which he means 
to make of this distinction, we must look forward to 
its application in the progress of his argument ; and 
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we shall find that it is greatly more important thnn at 
first sight it maj seem to be. It is applied to prove 
that faith is independent of the intellect, and can dis- 
pense, of coarse, with all miraculous evidence, and 
every kind of external attestation or authority. * We 
' must recognise both the due claims of science to 

* decide on points properly belonging to Uie world 
' of matter, and the indcpendonco of such considcru- 
' tions which characterizes the disclosure of 8})iritual 

* truth, as such.' ' Beyond the domain of physical 

* causation, and the possible conceptions of intellect 
' and knowledge, there lies open the boundless region 
' of spiritual things, which is the sole dominion of 

* faith. And while intellect and philosophy are 
' compeUed to disoum the recognition of anything in 
' the world of matter at variance with the first prin- 

* ciple of the laws of matter — the universal order 

* and indissoluble unity of physical causes — they arc 

* the more ready to admit the higher claim of Divine 

* mysteries in the invisible and spiritual world.* He 
admits— and the admission is one which his clerical 
associates should lay to heart — that ' the idea of a 
' positive external Divine revelation has formed the 

* very basis of all hitherto received systems of Chris- 
' tian belief;* but contends that it must now be 
abandoned, and that religion must be withdra^vn 
entirely from the province of reason, and transferred 
to the region of faith. Statements like these gener- 
ally contain some small portion of truth to which 
they owe all their seeming plausibility; but separate 
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the truth from the error with which it is associated, 
and the error will be divested at once of its veri- 
similitude ; winnow the wheat from the chaff, and a ', 

mere puff will scatter the chaff to the winds. It is i 

true that there is a difference between zeason and I 

faith, and on this account it is right and even neces- 
sary to distinguish the one from the other; it is * 
not true that there is no necessary relation or con- ' 
ncction between the two, or that it is either lawful r 
or safe, even if it were possible, to effect a divorce 
between them. It is true that reason may exist 
and operate independently of faith, and apart from 
it ; it is not true that faith, in the Scriptiu*al sense . 
of that expression, can be severed from knowledge, 
or exercised apart from our knovring faculties. 
Saving faith, such as is required in the Grospel, 
implies more than a mere intellectual assent to the 
historical truth of Christianity, or to a series of 
doctrinal propositions; it consists essentially in a 
cordial consent to the revealed method of recon- 
' ciliation, and an actual closing with Christ as our 
own Saviour; for by faith 'we receive and rest 
' upon Christ alone for salvation, as He is freely l 
* offered to us in the Gospel* But, whatever else 
may be involved in it, it clearly presupposes belief, 
and belief again presupposes knowledge of the \ 
truth ; and, considered in its relation to the truth, \ 
it is distinguished from our other beliefs mainly by f 
this, that it receives a Divine testimony on the [ 
authority of the revealer. To identify reason with • 
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faith were to adopt the theory of Rationalism ; to 
divoroe faith from reason were to adopt either the 
Popish doctrine of a blind and implicit belief, such 
as accords with the maxim that ' ignorance is the 
* mother of devotion,'— or the equally fanatical doc- 
trine of mjrsticism, which teaches that men ore to 
be guided only by 'the light within/ and substi- 
tutes what may be the mere delusions of ' private 
' spirits' for ' the oracles of God,' as the standard 
of faith and duty. We have no sympathy with 
any attempt to relegate religion to any other than 
our common cognitive faculties; it is only neces- 
sary that the same faculties which are conversant 
with all other truth should be instructed by the 
Word, and enlightened by the Spirit, of God, to 
render them safe guides in the path of religious 
inquiry. While wo guard against the abuse, we 
would equally vindicate the legitimate use, of reason 
in matters of faith, and protest against that bastard 
humility which scepticism sometimes assumes when 
it represents our noblest faculties as incapable of 
receiving even Divine instruction, and professes 
that reason, however it may be aided by revelation, 
can never soar into the region of faith. And we are 
the less disposed to defer to this mystical doctrine, 
even when it is propounded^ by philosophers and 
divines, both because it has been a fertile source of 
fanatical' delusion at various eras in the history of 
the Church, and also because it has been employed 
by many avowed sceptics to undermine the foimda- 
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tions of all religion. It was so employed by Hume, 
when, at the close of his ^ Essay on Miracles,' ho 
says in words which were intended for irony-—' Wo 
may conclude thtU the Christian religion not only 
was at first attended with mirades, but even at this 
day cannot be believed by any reasonable person 
without one. Mere reason is insufficient to con- 
vince us of its veracity ; and whoever is moved 
by faith to assent to it is conscious of a continued 
miracle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a 
dotormination to believe what is most contrary to 
custom and experience;* and again, also in his 
Essay on Miracles*—' I am the better pleased with 
the method of reasoning here delivered, as I think 
it may serve to confound those dangerous friends 
or disguised enemies to the Christian religion who 
have undertaken to defend it by the principles of 
human reason. Our most holy religion is founded 
on faith, not on reason ; and it is a sure method 
of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is by 
no means fitted to endure.* So was it employed 
also by the infidel author of ' Christianity not Founded 
' on Argument ;* a title which would be a true ex- 
pression of. on important fact, were it intended 
merely to announce that Christianity must rest on 
the authority of revelation, since it is neither dis- 
coverable by the light of nature, nor capable even 
of being proved by it, when revealed, otherwise 
than by the aid of those supernatural attestations to 
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PROFESSOR BADEN POWELL. 



which it appeals ; but which must be regarded in a 
very different light when the argument is directed 
to prove that Christian faith can have no connection 
with the exerdso of human reason. 

These remarks will not be found irrelevant to the 
main argument of Professor Powell, which must now 
engage our attention. The fundamental conception 
on which it rests is that of the ' unity* and 'order* 
of nature, and it consists in the assumption that every 
question as to miraculous or supernatural interposi- 
tion is eff*ectually and for ever foreclosed by the 
large induction which establishes the uniformity of 
natural laws. ' Tito question agitated is not that of 
mere testimony, of its value, or of its failures ; it 
refers to those antecedent considerations which must 
govern our entire view of the subject, and which 
being dependent on higher laws of belief, must be 
paramount to all attestation, or rather belong to a 
province distinct from it* ' In an age of physical 
research like the the present, all highly cultivated 
minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, 
more or less, the lessons of the inductive philo- 
sophy, and have, at least in some measure, learned 
to appreciate the grand foundation principle of uni- 
versal law ; to recognise the impossibility even of 
any two material atoms subsisting together without 
a determinate relation,* etc. * The essential question 
of miracles stands quite apart from any considera- 
tion of testimony ;* the question would remain the 
same if we had the evidence of our own senses to 
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* a miracle* In short, miracles arc antecedently 
and intrinsically incredible, and incapable of proof, 
whether by ocular evidence or the strongest testi- 
mony, on account simply of the antecedent pre- 
sumption against them, arising from the established 
order of physical causes. 

This, it must be owned, is a sweeping conclusion, 
deduced as it is, not from any A priori law of thought, 
but from the results of induction, whicli aims only at 
ascertaining the fact« and laws of nature, but never 
professes to determine what may or may not possibly 
be. Even in the most advanced of the inductive 
sciences, it is generally understood that their con- 
clusions are provisional only, and liable to bo modi- 
fied by any new cases that may come to our know- 
ledge. We think that those who have most thoroughly 
mastered the theory and rationale of the inductive 
process, will agree with us in saying that Professor 
Powell has not duly considered the limits within 
which alone its results can be accepted as absolutely 
sure. We cannot, within our assigned limits, dis- 
cuss the general question which is thus raised ; we 
content ourselves, therefore, with referring our 
readers to two articles in the North British Heview,* 
while we undertake to show that on one important 
point he is flatly contradicted by John Stuart Mill, 
and that on two others he has gone far beyond the 
scepticism of Hume himself. 

His argument evidently proceeds on the supposi- 

* No. 62, Art 4 K<k 65, Art 9, and Kan B. 
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tion that there are no other agencies in the universe 
that are capable of effecting physical changes except 
the forces which are at work in the world of matter, 
—a supposition strange enough when* it is remem- 
bered that there are free, intelligent, and voluntary 
agents who are. capable of changing the state of 
physical things, and bending them to the accom- 
plishment of their designs. Men themselves have 
this power to a limited extent through the inscrut- 
able connection subsisting between soul and body ; 
and why may not a higher degree of the same power 
belong to angels, and a liigher still to Crod, the Lord 
of all ? But once admit these agencies as capable of 
effecting physical changes, and his whole argument, 
in so far as it rests on invariable order maintained by 
purely physical causes, falls to the ground. For 
here no violence would be done to the universal law 
of causation ; there would only be the introduction 
of new antecedents, followed according to that law 
with new consequents. He denies this, but it is ad- 
mitted by a far higher authority on the philosophy 
of induction. 'In order that any alleged fact,' 
says Mr Mill, ' should be contradictory to a law of 
' causation, the allegation must be, not simply that 

* the cause existed without being followed by the 
' effect, for that would be no uncommon occurrence, 

* but that this happened in the absence of any ade- 
' quate counteracting cause. Now, in the case of an 

* alleged miracle, the assertion is the exact opposite 

* of this. It is that the effect was defeated, not in 
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* the absence, but in consequence, of a counteracting 
' cause, viz., a direct interposition of an act of the 

* >vill of some being who has power over nature ; 
' and in particular of a Being whose will, having 

* originally endowed all the causes with the powers 

* by which they produce their effects, may well be 
' supposed able to counteract them. A miracle, as 

* was justly remarked by (Dr Tliomas) Brovm, is no 

* contradiction to the law of cause and ciTect ; it is a 

* new effect, supposed to be produced by the intro- 
' duction of a new Ciiuse. Of tlie adequacy of that 
' cause, if it exist, there can be no doubt' 

Professor Powell denies that any conceivable 
kind or amount of testimony could make it reason- 
able to believe in the occurrence of a miracle, and 
herein gues far beyond the utmost scepticism of 
Huue. The latter lays down his position as 'a 
'general maxim' in these terms: — 'That no tes- 
' timony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
' the testimony be of sucli a kind tliat its falsehood 
' would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
' endeavours to establish ;' and even this maxim is 
still fiu*ther limited when he adds, * that no human 
' testimony can have such force as to prove a mi- 
' racle, and make it a just foundation far any iystem 
*• of religion, I beg the limitations here made may 

< be marked when I say, that a miracle can never be 

< proved so as to be the foundation of a system of 

* religion. For I own that, otherwise, there may 
' possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual 
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* coiurse of nature, of such a kind as to adroit of 

* proof from human testimony.' Professor Powell 
might have sought to evade this strong statement by 
admitting that the fact might be proved, but not the 
fact qua miracle ; but this quibble will meet us as 
we advance. 

Professor Powell denies that we should or could 
believe in miracles were they' exhibited before our 
eyes. And here, again, he far outruns the scepti- 
cism of Hume and Laplace. The former, in his 
Essay, supposes a case, and admits that he could 
not but believe in the occurrence of a miracle ; and 
the latter says — ' If we ourselves had been specta- 
' tors of such an event, we should not believe our 

* ovm eyes till we had scrupulously examined all 
' the circumstances, and assured ourselves that theru 
' was no trick or deception* After such an ex- 
' amination wo should not hesitate to admit it, not- 
' withstanding its great improbability, and no one 
' would have recourse to an inversion of the laws of 
' vision in order to account for it.* 

We cannot enlarge on Professor Powell's sketch 
of the history of Apologetics in England ; we shall 
only say that it contains many gross misstatements 
and misrepresentations, without having the merit of 
being consistent with itself. When he says that the 
study of ^Paley's Evidences* has been superseded 
at the universities by that of ' Butler's Analogy,* we 
can only express our fervent hope that there is no 
ground for the insinuated charge that the historical 
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evidence has fallen into desuetude at Oxford and 
Cambridge. If it bo so, we can have no reason to 
bo surprised at the infidel tendencies which have 
recently appeared among not a few who received 
their education at these ancient scats of learning; 
and we are very sure that they are departing in 
this from the good old paths of the Church of Eng- 
land, while every Nonconformist college in Britain 
reckons it indispensable to provide for theological 
students a thorough course of apologotio, as well as 
of systematic and exegetic theology.- 

Professor Powell thinks he can deny the truth of 
miracles without impeaching the honesty of the wit- 
nesses by whom they, arc attested. This would be 
a hard task in the case of the Jews at Sinai or in 
the %vildemess ; it would be equally hard in the case 
of the primitive Christians, * and especially in the 
cose of the Apostles, who not only saw, but pro- 
fessed also to work, miracles ; but it would be 
harder still — ^with reverence be it said — ^in the case 
of our Lord Himself. Can we deny the truth of the 
Gospel miracles without impeaching the character 
of Him who not only professed to work them, but 
promised to confer the power of working them on 
His commissioned servants ? Again we say — ^for this 
is, and ever must be, the ultimate issue,— -* What 
think ye of Christ?* The question must be faced, 
and there must be no equivocation here. Did He 
work miracles, yea or no ? If He did, then in whose 
name, and by what authority ? If He did not, and 
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yet profesBed to do it, and to confer miraculous 
powers on His Apostles, then infidels may be right 
— ^ey are, at least, self-consistent ; but these clergy- 
men are assuredly wrong. 

He thinks, however, that the sensible fact, which 
alone is attested, may be admitted, while its super- 
natural or miraculous character is doubted or denied ; 
and is at great pains to show that testimony relates 
only to the sensible fact, while its supernatural 
character is nothing more than an inference. This 
is far from being an original discovery ; it is only 
a part of the general doctrine which teaches us to 
regard testimony, in ail cases, as merely a pheno- 
} , ' menon to be accounted for, and either to receive or 

j I , to reject it, according as its truth or its falsehood 

may be found to accord best with all the kno^vn 
circumstances of the case. Those who are familiar 
with the teaching of Archbishop Whately on this 
subject,* will see at once that there is nothing pecu- 
liar, in this respect, in the case of miracles, — unless 
it be that the evidence was so strong as to dissipate 
the incredulity arising in the minds of the eye-wit- 
nesses from the extraordinary character of the events 
which they attest, to dispel their inveterate per- 
judice against such a Messiah as disappointed all 
their preconceived expectations, and to nerve them 
for persecution and martyrdom, in openly proclaim- 
ing what they had seen and heard. But, leaving 
the abstract question, let us look to particul^ facts : 
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In the case of prophecy, no miracle is directly at- 
tested ; one class of witnesses afford evidence that 
certain predictions were uttered at a given time; 
another class of witnesses afford evidence that certain 
events occurred several hundred years afterwards : 
both attest simple facts, and neither of these facts is 
in itself necessarily miraculous; yet, on comparing the 
predictions with the events, a miracle emerges, which 
is not directly attested as such, but is seen to possess 
that character as soon as the facts are ascertained ; 
and who will say that this inference — for it is an in- 
ference—can be honestly evaded or denied ? In the 
cose of our Lord, again, was the sensible fact of His 
resurrection, which is attested by eye-witnesses, of 
such a nature as to leave any room for doubt as to its 
being a supernatural event, if it really occurred ? The 
only question which most men will think of raising 
relates to the matter of fact : Did Christ rise from 
the dead, yea or no ? For this fact being ascer- 
tained, there can be no doubt of its miraculous 
character. 

The second part of Professor Powell*8 Essay, the 
argument fnjm miracles, need not detain us long ; 
indeed, it is subordinate to the first, and is not kept 
very clearly distinct from it He affirms that the 
evidential force of miracles is wholly relative to the 
apprehensions of those to whom they are addressed, 
a statement which is true in one sense but false in 
another — true in so for as it implies merely that 
their effect will depend to a large extent on our 
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■tate of mindy but false if it be meant to declare that 
they can be received as a valid evidence only by the 
ignorant and unlearned. He speaks of our Lord's 
reference to His own miracles as only a secondary 
and subsidiary proof of His claims. Every reader 
of the New Testament can judge for himself on this 
point; 'The works which the Father hath given Me 

* to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of 

* Me that the Father hath sent Me.* Sometimes he 
speaks as if miracles might be useful in founding a 
faith ; but, having fulfilled this function, could be of 
no further use, in afW times, in propagating the 
truth or in confirming the faith of the Church. 
But, being incorporated in the sacred narrative, they 
must be held to be of permanent value, and cannot 
be called in question or set aside without under- 
mining the very foimdations of our faiths He admits, 
indeed, that they are still credenda^ while he denies 
them to be credentiais; but they are both, and the 
distinction between these two aspects of the same 
facts is a mere subterfuge, serving only to conceal 
the infidelity which takes refuge under it For 
denying them to be credentials, what does he make 
of them considered as mere credendaf Are they 
miracles or myths ? Mark his own significant words : 

* Miraculous narratives become invested with the 
' character of articles of faith, if they be accepted in 
' a less positive and certain light, or perhaps as 
' involving more or less of the parabolic or mythic 

* character $ or, at any rate, as received in connection 
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' with, and for the sako of, the doctrine inculcated.* 
The whole miraculouB evidence of Christianity is 
utterly set aside, and Christianity itself must share 
the some fate, considered as a supernatural external 
revelation of the mind and will of God. 
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No. IV. 

' SEANCES fflSTORIQUES DE GENEVE— 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH.'* 



I. 



Mr Wilson invites the attention of his readers to 
what may be called the ecclesiastical, as distinguished 
from the strictly theological aspect of the movement 
which is now in progress within the pale of the 
Church of England. His essay (for it cannot be 
called a review) seems to have been suggested by 
the report of certain conferences, held in the ancient 
city of Geneva, for the discussion of questions bear- 
ing on the history of religion, in the course of which 
a difference of opinion arose between the Comte de 
Gasparin and M. Bungcner respecting the best con- 
dition of the Church — ^the one advocating voluntxiry 
churches, such as existed in primitive times, before 
the age of Constantine ; the latter, national churches 
incorporated with the State, and established by law. 
llr Wilson gives in his decided adhesion to the 
views of M. Bungener, and takes occasion to hang 
on this peg a prolix and somewhat prosy dissertation 
on national establishments. Assuredly we shall not 
be tempted, at this time of day, to revive the volun- 
tary controversy ; and, did his paper contain nothing 

* By Hflory Briitow WOion, B.D.,yioftrof Qimi SUvphtoB, 
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else than a discussion of that question, wo should not 
have been induced to notice it olL But it contains 
much more. It may be regarded as the manifesto 
of the School to which he belongs, in exposition of 
their views as to their position in relation to the 
Church whose articles they have signed, and whose 
authorities they are boimd to obey ; and it affords 
sufHcicntly clear indications both of the uneasiness 
which they feel under the restraints to which thry 
are subject, and of the practical policy which they 
mean to pursue, with a view to their being liberated 
from these restraints, while they still retain office in 
the Established Church. And more than this, it 
comes also on the domain of theology, and advocates 
the abolition of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, not on the ground which might be .taken, 
that the articles being sound and good in themselves, 
the mere subscription of them affords an insufficient 
guarantee for the soundness of the Church's teachers; 
but on the express allegation that the articles are no 
lougcr tenable, that they are at variance with the 
convictions of many who have nevertheless sub- 
scribed them, and that they run counter to the more 
recent results of critical and theological investiga- 
tion. For this reason he connects the discussion of 
a question of mere ecclesiastical polity with the ex- 
position of his views on some of the most important 
doctrinal articles of faith ; and as these are at once 
more important in themselves than any matter of 
mere external organisation, and more closely con- 
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nectcd with the tnin of onr proriotu reasonings, we 
propotc to give them the precedence in our present 
notice, with the view of bringing out the strong 
family likeness which subsists, in this respect, be- 
tween Mr Wilson's paper and the other member* of 
the scries to which it belongs. 

Omitting historical details, and looking to the 
main substance and scope of his rcasoiungs, /our 
disdnct topics claim our serious considcrntion, — his 
views of a Divine revelation, And of tlio inspiration 
and authority of the record which contains it ; and 
his views of the interpretation of Scripture — these 
Wlong to theology : then his views of the constitu- 
tion of tlic Church in general, and of subscription to 
the articles of the Church of England in particular, 
— these belong to the head of ecclesiastical polity. 

In regard to his views of a Divine supernatural 
revelation, and of the inspiration and authority of 
the sacred record, his statements are too explicit to 
leave the sHghtest room for doubt. Tlicy ore all 
cast in the mould, and bear the legible impress of 
the ' negative theology.' ' They (our own Church- 
' men) should endeavour to supply to the negative 
' theologian some positive elements in Clirisltanity, 
' ou grounds more sure to him than the assumption 
' of an objective faith " once delivered to the saints," 
' which ho cannot identify with the creed of any 
' Church OS yet known to him.' He speaks of those 
of the clergy as bUme-wurthy, ' who consider the 
' Church of Christ to be founded, u a society, on 
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* the poesesrion of an abstractedly true and super- 
' naturally communicated speculation concerning 

* God, rather than upon the manifestation of a 
' divine life in man.* And he goes so far as to jay, 

* Jesus Christ has not revealed His religion as a 
< theology of the intellect, or as an historical faith.' 
Poor Blanco White, in his correspondence with 
James Martineau, has said, that 'the moment the 
' name Christian is made necessarily to contain in 
' its signification belief in certain historical or mcta- 

* physical propositions, that moment the name it- 
' self becomes a creed — ^the length of that creed is 

* of little consequence;* but who could have ex- 
pected a similar mode of reasoning on the part of a 
minister of the Church of Englxmd, who has sub- 
scribed the Tliirty-nine Articles ? 

If an objective revelation is set aside, we cannot 
expect the inspiration of Holy Scripture to be pre- 
served ; and accordingly we are told, that — ' In that 

* which may be considered the pivot article of the 
' Church, this expression (the Word of God) does 

* not occur, but only " Holy Scripture," " Canonical 
" Bookfi," " Old and New Testaments." It contains 
' no declaration of the Bible being throughout super- 
' naturally suggested, nor any intimation as to which 
' portions of it were owing to a special Divine iUu- 

* mination, nor the slightest attempt at defining in- 
' spiration, whether mediate or immediate ; — ^whether 

* through, or beside, or overruling the natural facul- 
' ties of the subject of it ; — ^not the least hint of the 
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' relation between the Dirine and human elements 
' in tbc compositiDD of the biblical boolu.' We ore 
JuTther told ot the Bible, that ' the Word of God ' ia 
' ft phiase which bcgi manjr a qtieition when npplied 
' to the canonical bookt of the Old and New Testa' 
' ments, — a phrase which is never applied to them 
' by any of the Scriptnnil authors, and which, ac- 
' cording to Prototant principles, never could be 
' applied to them bj any sufficient outhority from 
• without' But if the inspiration of Scripture be 
partial and not plcnnry ; if tbc Bible cannot be 
called ' the Word of God,' although it may possibly 
contain something of the Divine mi:ccd with the 
human, there must needs be a test of some kind by 
which the gold may be distinguished from the dross, 
a method of winnowing the wheat from the chaiT; 
and wliat other criterion can be named than the 
subjective test of our own reason and conscience ? 
And, accordingly, this lest is applied to the doctrine 
of Scripture respecting the state and prospects of 
the heathen world, as if there would be a want of 
equity in God's leaving them without the means of 
salvation, although no such means were provided 
for the angels 'who Icept not their first estate ;' and 
thorn who are able to do so are exhorted ' to lead 
' the less educated to distinguish between the 
' diUcrcnt kinds of words which it (Scripture) con- 
* tains, — between the dark patches of human pasiiiou 
' and error which form a partial crust upon it, and 
' the bright centre of spiritual truth within.' But 
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how is thin to be dono ? Why, by the application 
of the subjective test; it is quite sufficient to set 
aside many of what are commonly supposed to be 
the peculiar doctrines of the GospeL The ' Jews did 
' not perceive that the attribution of wrath and 

* jealousy to their God could only be by a figure of 
' speech ; and, what is worse, it is difficult to per- 

* siiade many Christians of the same thing, and 
' solemn inferences from the figurative expressions 
' of the Hebrew literature have been crystallised 

* into Christian doctrine. With respect to the moral 
' treatment of His creatures by Almighty God, all 
' men, in diflferent degrees, are able to be judges of 
' the representations made of it by reason of the 

* moral sense wliich He has given them.* 

But, should the subjective test prove inadequate 
to the occasion, another sure and infallible expedient 
is provided for our relief; it consists in a new method 
of interpretation, and depends on what is called the 
principle of ' ideology.' Are our readers at a loss 
to attach a definite idea to the phrase, or are they 
dreaming of the organ of ideality? We shall leave 
the author to explain his own meaning in his own 
words : — * The ideal method is applicable in two 

* ways ; both in giving account of the origin of parts 

* of Scripture, and also in explanation of Scripture.' 

* Tlic application of ideology to the interpretation of 

* Scripture, to the doctrines of Christianity, to the 

* formiilaries of the Church, may undoubtedly be 
' carried to an excess — ^may be pushed so far as to 
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* lore in the lacred records no hiitoricol residue 
' wbaterer.' ' An example of the critical idcolog}^ 
o excen, it that of Strauw, which resolvei 
' into ui ideal the whole of the hiatoiicol and doc- 
' trinal penon of Jcsiu.' ' But it by no means fol- 
' lows, because Strauss has substituted a mere shadow 
' for the Jesus of the Evangelists, that there arc not 
' traits in the Scriptural person of Jesus which are 
' better cxphuned \ij referring tlicni to an ideal thlul 
' an historical origin ; and, ^thout foiling into fanci-' 
' ful cxcgctics, tlicre are paria of Scripture more 
' oscfully interpreted ideologically than in any other 
' manner, as, for inaiance, the history of the tcmp- 
a of Jesus by Satan, and nccounts of dcmonui' 
' cal possesions.' But, it may be asked, who is to 
dedde as to the use or abuse of snch a principle of 
interpretation — is there no rule by which wc may 
know whether the appUcntion of it be legitimate or 
excessirc ; arc there no limits within which it must 
be confined? None whatever; for 'liberty miut 
' be left to aC as to the extent in which they apply 
' the principle; for there is no (luihorily, through 
' the expressed determination of the Church, nor of 
' any other kind, which can define the limits within 
' which it may be reasonably exercised.' And to 
what extent Mr Wilson miglit be willing to cany 
its application, becomes only too appareut when he 
tells us that, besides being legitimate with reference 
to some traits of the persoo of Jesus, His temptation 
by Satan, and the story of demoniacal possession, it 
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may be applied to the unity of the race as descended j • i 
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to the oyerthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah. t r 
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Here, then, are two powerful solvents at once fox 
the historical narratives and the doctrinal truths of 
Scripture ; the subjective test, and the principle of 
ideological interpretation. When the one fails, the 
other is at hand to replace it Of the two we con- 
fess that, much as we dislike rationalism and spiri- 
tualism, we would choose the subjective test as the 
least of two evUs ; for, in the use of this, we appeal 
at least to reason and conscience, whereas, on the 
principle of ideology, we have to do only with the 
wild imaginings of fancy. But with the two com- 
bined, or brought into alternate use, we cannot see i 
how a single fragment of revelation can be preserved. 

Such are some of the theological aspects of this 
paper ; let us now turn to its ecclesiastical bearings. 
It attempts to determine the right constitution of 
the Church, and to discuss the question of subscrip- 
tion to creeds, and especially to the articles of the 
Church of England. In respect to both, we think 
he has fallen into serious and dangerous error. 

His views of the right constitution of the Church | »■ 

are stated in connection with an accoimt of the 
difiference of opinion on this subject, which had arisen 
at Geneva between the Comte de Gasparin and M. ' 
Bungener. The former, we are told, « laid it down 
' in the strongest manner, that the individualist 
* principle supplies the true basis of the Church, and 
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* that by uiAugurating the union 1 
' and State Constantine introduced i 
' tlic falsa and Pngnn principle of 
TIk latter, again, maintnincd * that t 
' principle mu not unUwful, nor an 
' th.it it mu recognised and conHecn 
' ample of the Jewish thcocr.ocy ; 
' greatest Tictories of Chrisiinnity lia 
' it.' And what, pray, is the pri: 
vidualism, nnd the antagonist prin 
tudinism, as applied to Chrislinn c 
cannot remember that ve cvor liisnni 
these names before. Vfc have hear 
congregnlionsof the faithful, and of lit 
comprehending many distinct cong 
individunlism and multitiidinism — an 
existences, or mere abstractions, entia 
definition is kindly supplied ; and, as 
it, a Church founded on llie individi 
is A Clirifitian society which admits no 
hcrship but sudi as have been really 
which seeks to maintain a pure com 
eluding all who cannot give satisfaeto 
their having undergone tlint great ch: 
perhaps, the children of believing ] 
they have reached adult ago; wlici 
founded on the muItiiudiniNt priociph 
all and sundry, of wlmtcvcr n^, or 
character, who belong to the nation 
established, ao that, according to the I 
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Dr Arnold, erery subject of the State is also ^pso 
yhcto, or de j**re^ a member also of the Gliristian 
Church. Anu so far from its being true that indi- 
vidualism was sanctioned by Christ and Ilis Apostles, 
while multitudinism was afterwards introduced by 
Constantine, to the manifest corruption of the Church, 
Mr Wilson holds, that the very reverse was the fact 
— that *St Paul, and the Lord Jesus, oflfered the 
Gospel to the Jews, as a nation, on the multi- 
tudinist principle ; but when they put it from 
them, it must make progress by kindling a fire in 
the earth, even to the dividing families, two against 
three, and three against two.* * Christianity was 
therefore compelled, as it were, against its will, 
and in contradiction to its proper design, to make 
the first steps in its progress by cutting across old 
societies, filtering into the world by individual con- 
versions, showing, nevertheless, from the very first, 
its multitudinist tendencies, and before it could 
comprehend countries or cities, embracing families 
and households.' 'The Koman world was pene- ' f 

tratcd, in the first instance, by an individual and 
domestic Christianity, to which was owing the 
first conversion of our own coimtry ; in the second, 
or Saxon conversion, the people were Christian- 
ized en masseJ' * The conversions operated by the 
German Apostle Boniface, were of the same multi- 
tudinous kind as those of Austin, and Paulinus, 

in Britain.* 
Mr Wilson prefers the midtitudinous to the indi- 
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viduailst method of conTcrsion; and were he tpcok- 
iug of tlioRc gcncrnl awnkcnings or utnultoneoui 
revivals in which the Spirit- of God has nmctimea 
brought home the tnith ' in dcmonatration and with 
' power ' to the hcnrt« nnd consciences of thousands 
day of Pentecost, \fo might be found to 
agree with Iiim ; but in tln'so general aifakcninga 
erciy soul is dealt with iudividuolljr, and mode to 
feel that it must transact with God for its own sol- 
vation ; whereas the multitudinuus conversions of 
which M> Wilson spcnks, are nothing more than 
tliosc changes wrought in the outward condition or 
the mere profession, of a whole people, when they 
submit to bow before a cnicifix, or to be sprinkled 
with holy water, or to wear ^e Christian name. 
But, apart from this, are the two extremes of indi- 
vidualism and multitudinism, such as he has de- 
scribed tlicm to be, the only possible forms of the 
Christian Church ? Hay there not be an uitcrmc- 
systcm, which, neither professing, on the one 
bond, to institute a perfectly 'pure communion,' 
composed of converted men, nor consenting, on the 
other, to receive all and sundry of whatever char- 
acter, shall require on the part of its members a 
' credible profession' of faith in Christ and obedience 
to Him, and seek to maintain the sanctity of reli- 
gious ordinances by the salutoiy exercise of disci- 
pline on such as give scandal to their brethren ? Ii 
it not, on this intermediate prindple, that most of the 
Cburchea of the Befoima^oD have been oonstituted, 
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and have not some of tlicm oontinued to adhere to 
it even aAcr they became national Churches, and 
were established by law ? 

But the exercise of discipline, without which 
there can be no effective government of the Church, 
is peculiarly distastcfid to our essayist; he would 
fain exempt the private members of his oommimion 
from all subjection to it, just as he is anxious to 
liberate her ministers from the restraints of articles 
and creeds. With this view, he is desirous to show 
that in tlie primitive Church itself, neiUicr error 
in doctrine nor immorality in life was visited with 
excision from the society, or exclusion from the 
privUegos which were common to alL What mean, I 

then, Uiose solemn words— -* If he hear not the ! 

' Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and 

* a publican :* * A man that is an heretic after the 
' first and second admonition reject, knowing that 
' he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, being 

* condemned by himself:* * Put away from your- 

* selves that wicked person ?* 

But there ore other restraints besides tl\e bands 
of discipline ; there is the intolerable bondage of 
subjection, and especially of subscription, to articles 
of faith. He says truly enough, that the principle 
of ' doctrinxd limitadon' is at variance with that of ' 

a multitudinist church ; and assimiing tluit every 
national religious establishment must possess that 
character, he infers that there should be no * doctrinal 
limitation* in the Church of England. But supposing 
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that this were granted, so far u reguds the prim 
mcmberB of that Cliurch who haTe never been re 
qturcd to qualify for the Commuiuon hy subscribinj 
anj set of articles, would it follow that the Churcl 
■houJd admit Iicr ministers to public oi£ce aa teacher 
and pastors without asking itnd obtaining some satjs 
factor? assurance of thdr being sound in ftuth' 
We stale the question thus generally, because wi 
haTe nercr thought that mere subscription was thi 
only, or the most etfcctive, guarantee of sound teach 
ing in the Church ; and we suspect that it is no 
the act of subscription only, but the requisition o 
any guarantee, or the acknowledgment of OU] 
goreming power in the Church, having authority 
to exercise discipline and to call erroneous teacher 
to account, which is the real cause of all the oppo' 
ii(ien which has been made to, creeds and article 
of faith. Mr Wilson seems to think that the mini 
stcrs of tlie Church of Englnod should be lefl frei 
to teach what they please, and that they shoult 
not be amenable to discipline, however much thei 
teaching may be at variance with the Thirty-nini 
Articles. He holds that creeds ore <tpposed to thi 
catholicity of the Churcli, instead of being, aa the] 
really arc, a manifestation of the essential unit] 
ud agreement of all Protestant Churches, and t 
bond of union, as wcU as a basis of communion 
between oil who hold substantially ' the faith whict 
' was once delivered to the saints.' Ue speaks ai 
.if a Chsnih, with a fixed creed, were an anomaly u 
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the midst of a fluid state of opinion in society— as if 
the truth of God must be as mobile and yariablc m 
the opinions of men. Tlie Church, he says, ' should 
give no occasion for a reaction against itself, nor 
provoke the individualist element into separatism. 
It would do this if it submitted to define itself 
otherwise than by its ovm nation«ility.* * It would 
do this also if, while the civil side of the nation is 
fluid, the ecclesiastical side of it is fixed ; if thought 
and speech are free among all other classes, and 
not free among those who hold the oflicc of leaders 
and teachers of the rest in the highest things.* 
And he concludes, ' If the National Church is to be . 
true to the multitudinist principle, and to corre- 
spond ultimat^^ly to the national charact<?r, the 
freedom of opinion which belongs to the English 
citizen should be conceded to the English Church- 
man, and the freedom which is already practically 
enjoyed by the members of the congregation can- 
not without injustice be denied to its ministers.* 
Surely ^Ir Wilson must sih}, on a moment*s reflec- 
tion, that, in so far as there is any analogy between 
the two cases, it tells against his whole argument. 
Is there in civil society any class of public office- 
bearers who are subject to no conditions, and amen- 
able to no superintendence or control ? The judgcii 
of the land are as independent as he would wish the 
ministers of the Church to be, but arc they not sworn 
to interpret and apply the law impartially, whatever 
may be their private opinion as to the justice or 

H 
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expediency of »aj particular eoaciment? And if 
they cannot in oonsdenco do so, are they Dot bonnd 
to vacate their seat, and pre place to others who 
can honestly undertake to admininer the law as it 
standi ? The English citizen is free ; but is he sub- 
ject to DO law, or amenable to no authority, in the 
exercise of hi* rights as a freeman ? And vhy 
should a clergyman be the only &t*ftte in society, 
the only one invested with a sacred trust, but ex- 
empt from all law and control 7 

The truth is, Mr Wilson occupies a false position in 
reference to thu whole matter, and cannot argue the 
question effeotiTely on cither side. He sustains two dis- 
tinct characten not very compatible with each other : 
he is a minister iu one of the ' articled Churches,' 
and also a member of the ' movement party,' which 
declums against all articles. Hence he is compelled, 
if he would vindicate his consistency in remaining 
a minister of the Church, to show, on the one hand, 
that, after oU, the articles are not so very stringent 
as to impose any obligation on bis conscience to 
retire ; and yet, if he would get rid of the articles, he 
must show, on the other, that subscription to them 
is an intolerable bondage. And it might be amusing, 
were it not very sad, to mark the miserable shifts 
and expedients to which he is compelled to have 
recourse for this twofold object: now quibbling about 
the precise meaning of a word, to evade the obli- 
. gation which is imposed by subscription ; and again 
denouncing every attempt to restrun liber^ of 
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Opinion and speech in the case of men who have 
▼owed to be in subjection to the authorities of the 
Church I 

And what is the remedy which he proposes for 
existing evils? The abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles? By no means. Let them remain as a vener- 
able moniunent of what was once the faith of the 
Church, so that coming generations may regard them 
as Athanase Coquercl regards the Confessions of the 
Keformed Church of France, when the forty articles 
of her old Synods were declared to be no longer a 
term of ministerial commimion, but were still pre- 
served ' simply as venerable records of the science 
' and piety of their fathers.* * What change, then, 
is demanded ? Simply the abolition of subscription 
to the articles, and whatever follows as a necessaiy 
consequence from that ' An enactment prohibiting 
' the bishops from requiring the subscriptions under 

* the third article of the tliirty-sixth canon, together 

* with the repeal of 13th Elizabeth, except as to its 
' second section, would relieve many scruples, and 
' make the Church more national, without disturbing 

* its ultimate law.' Such is the proposed remedy. 
We trust that the Church and the Legislature will 
pause and reflect before they comply with this sug- 
gestion, proceeding as it does from a party who are 
scarcely entitied to be heard in such a case. Recent 
experience has abundantiy proved that mere sub- 
scription is far from being of itself an effective safe- 

• Kota D. 
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guard against the entrance of unsound teachers into 
the Church ; but, although it may not be sufficient 
without some other guarantees, let it not be set aside 
until a better provision can be substituted in its 
place. We cannot discuss the wide question of 
' articles * on its general merits ; but those who may 
wish to study it we refer to the standard treatise on 
the subject, — * The Uses of Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith,' by Professor Dunlop, — ^which has been 
recently republished,* and which contains a full and 
masterly vindication of them in reply to all the ob- 
jections which hare recently been urged against 
them. 

* liondoo : IlMiiSIton, Adams und Co. Edinburgh*: John- 
stone, Hnnter, and Co. 
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The author of this essay appends to his name the 
modest title of [Master of Arts ; bat there is no indi- 
cation of his being in holy orders, or of his holding 
office in the Church. If we are correct in supposing 
that he is the only layman among the contributors 
to the volume of ' Essays and Reviews,* it is no more 
than common justice to him to say, that ho is much 
more moderate in his sentiments, and less offensive 
in his stat<mients on the subject of Divine truth, 
than most of his clerical associates. 

He is far from being free, however, from serious 
error, when he speaks of the nature of Divine reve- ' 

lation, and 'the authority of the record in which it 
is contained. He admits, or rather contends, that 
there may be a mixture of truth and error in the 
Sacred Scriptures, but only, it should seem, of error 
in regard to natural things, not in regard to any of 
the peculiar doctrines of religion. There is nothing 
in his essay that would justify us in imputing to him 
the extreme opinions on these subjects which have - ' 

been openly avowed by some of his fellow-labourers • ; 

and we can only express our regret that one who t 

seems honest, and comparatively harmless, should \ 

* By 0. W. Goodwin, H.A. 
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bare mlloired hiauelf to be anociated in the mat 
enterpriM with such reckless ipeculators. 

Still, he has laid himielf open to the charge ol 
sanctioning some grare and dasgeroos erron, both in 
regard to the real nature and right idea of DiviiM 
revelation, and alao in regard to the inteipretaUor 
of tlie Honuc narrative. A few remarks on each ol 
these topics will prepare the way for what is in- 
tended to be the principal object of the proseni 
paper— an explanation, tiz., and a defence of the 
pondon actually held at the present day by man) 
ednoated and thoughtful men who are not prepared 
to coDunit themselves to any particular theory in 
regard to the conciliation of the Mosaic account witli 
the disooverics of geology, but who still continue tt 
adhere to the historical, and reject the mythical, 
interpretation of the sacred nnrnitiTe. 

The Aindamcntol error of ill Goodwin's essay lici 
in the conception which he has formed to himself o: 
a Divine revelation, or rather, of the character of th< 
record in which thnt revelntion is contained. H< 
seems to suppose that it may, and that, in point o: 
fact, it does contain a mixture of truth and error 
' It would have been well,' he says, ' if thcologiani 
* had made up their minds to accept frankly thi 
' principle, thnt those things, for the discovery o 
' which man has faculties specially provided, are no 
' fit subjects of a Divine revelation. Hod this beci 
' oohecitatiDgly done, either the definition and idei 
' of Divine rev^cion must have been modified, oni 
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' the possibility of an admixture of error baye been 

* Allowed, or such parts of the Hebrew writings as 
' were found to be repugnant to fact must have been 

* pronounced to form no part of revelation.* Here 
a general principle is first laid down, and then two 
alternatives arc presented to us. But surely the 
principle is expressed in terms far too general and 
sweeping ; for man has ' faculties specially provided* 
for the discovery of Grod, of law, of sin, of good and 
ill desert, of the facts which fall within the range of 
his present experience and observation, and of the 

:] facts which belong to the domain of history ; must ' 

w 

J we, then, hold that none of these are ' fit subjects for 

' * Divine revelation,* or that no reference can be 

I made to whatever belongs to human experience or 

i history in the record which contains that revelation? 

f On the contrary, is not the whole structure of reve- 

I lation presented in the form of a historical narrative? 
And is it not one secret of its marvellous interest 

■ 

and power, that it appeals on so many points to facts 
which man is able to estimate and to verify ? These 
facts are referred to in Scripture in three ways; — I 

sometimes in the way of mere allusion, as when 
mention is made of the rising and setting of the 
sun ; sometimes in the way of assertion, as when the 
.fact of human depravity is affirmed ; sometimes in 
the way of narration, as when the history of Israel is 
recorded, or the account of creation revealed. What- 
ever faculties man might possess, and however he 
might be qualified to exercise them on any of these 
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facts, his mere capacity to know something about 
them in a natural way cannot be held to supersede 
the necessity of Divine instruction in regard to them, 
since they arc undeniably included in the contents 
of Scripture; and, least of all, can it be held to 
supersede a revelation in regard to the first origin 
of the world, since confessedly neither reason nor 
science coiild rise to the sublime idea of creation. 
But this view, it may be said, of. the relation sub- 
sisting between Scripture and facts lays revelation 
open to be tested at every point by man's experi- 
ence ; and what if they are found not to agree ? Let 
them be honestly and impartially compared, and we 
have no fear as to the result. Let the book of re- 
velation and the book of experience bo fairly com- 
pared, and no such discrepancy will ever be dis- 
covered between the two as can impose on us the 
necessity of adopting either of the alternatives which 
Mr Goodwin offers to us. We shall not find it ne- 
cessary either to modify our idea of revelation, on 
the one hand, so as to make it include a mixture of 
truth and error, or to reject, on the other, any of 
the Hebrew writings as forming no part of the sacred 
canon. There may occasionally be an apparent dis- 
crepancy ; and for a time it may be difficult, in the 
present imperfect state of our knowledge, to find a 
satisfactory explanation of it But a real discrepancy 
there cannot be between nature and Scripture, if 
Grod be the author of both; and we must revise our 
interpretation of each by patient and persevering 
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study, till the difficulty is rcmored by the further s 

progress of science or of criticism. 

But assuming that there is not only an apparent 
but a real discrepancy between the Mosaic narrative 
of creation and the results of geological research, 
Mr Goodwin proceeds to reason upon it in the fol- 
lo^ving terms : — * An inspired writer may be per- 

* mitted to allude to the phenomena of nature ac- 

* cording to the vulgar view of such things, without 
' impeachment of his better knowledge ; but if he 
' speaks of the same phenomena assertively, we are 
' bound to suppose that things are as he represents 
' them, however much our knowledge of nature 

* may be disposed to recalcitrate. But if we find a 
' difficiilty in admitting that such misrepresentations 
' can find a place in revelation, the difficulty lies in 

I ' our having previously assumed what a Divine 

* revelation ought to be. If God made use of im- 

* perfectly informed men to Lay the foimdations of 
' that higher knowledge for which the human race 

* was destined, is it wonderful that they should have 

* committed themselves to assertions not in accord- 
' ance with fact^, although they may have believed 

* them to be true ? On what grounds has the popu- 

* lar notion of Divine revelation been built up ? Is 

* it not plain that the plan of Providence for the 

* education of man is a progressive one ; and as im- 

* perfect men have been used as the agents for teach- 

* ing mankind, is it not to be expected that their 
' teachings should be partial and, to some extent. 
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Wc adroit at once that the n 
ID Genesis must be received in the some character 
Ui which it is oficrcd, as being historically true ; and 
that no attempt should be made to explain it away 
on ilic plea that rovelatioa was not designed to teach 
men science, or on any other pretext whatever. 
Thus far we agree with Mr Goodwin. Bui his whole 
reasoning proceeds on the assumption that the sacred 
B something which can be proved 
to be ut direct viirinnoe with the ascertained results 
of scicDce, for he had already told us that ' it can 
arcely bo said that this chapter is not intended 
' in part to tench and convey at Icoat some phyucal 
' truth ; and taking its words in tlicir plain sense, it 
' manifestly gives a view of the universe adverse to 
' that of modem science.' It will soon appear that 
this assumption is utterly groundless, and that what- 
ever plausibility raay seem to belong to it arises, not 
from tlie words of the sacred narrative, but from the 

1 which Mx Goodwin himself 
We have no ditficulty in ro- 

iwer to Mr Goodwin's questiDn, 
' On what grounds has tlic popular noUon of Divine 
' revelation been built up ?' It rests ultimately on 
the ground that God is Himself the anthor of reve- 
lation, and that, however imperfect might be the 
mere human agents whom He was pleased to employ, 
they were so directed and controlled by Ilim who can 
neither err nor deceive, that they spake only 'as they 
* were moved by the Holy Ghost.' It rests, also, on 
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turning an explicii 
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the express recognition of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures by the Apostles as ' the lively oracles *— -* the 

* oracles of God; * — and of * the Law, the Psalms, and 

* the Prophets ;* as ' the Scripture which cannot be 

* broken ; as ' the Law, one jot or tittle of which 

* cannot fail,* on the part of Him *who spake as 

. * never man spake.* There is a painful absence of 
any express acknowledgment, in ]Mr Goodwin's 
essay, of God as the real author of Ilis ovm Word ; 
but if he could realise this one conviction, he would 
be at no loss to understand on what grounds the 
popular notion of Divine revelation has been built 
up, or to account for the strong aversion with which 
every believer must regard a thcoiy which teaches 
that the Word of God may contain ' an admixture 

* of truth and error.* Ordinary Christians will have 
far less difficulty in reconciling the narrative of crea- 
tion with all that they know of the post history of 
nature, than in accepting a theory which represents 
the sacred writers as infallible teachers of spiritual 
truth, but fallible teachers in regard to all the facts 
belonging to the domain of experience and history; 
and which would either require, for its safe applica- 
tion, a Verifying faculty,* such as should enable 
them to separate the ore from the dross, and to 
winnow the wheat from the chatif: or virtually 
make science the arbiter to decide what part of their 
Bibles they were to receive or reject 

If we now proceed to examine Mr Goodwin*s in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic narrative, we shall find 
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tliat his objcctioM to iu hiswricnl truth 
▼ari.incc witli the results of geologicnl t 
entirely oa what ho hns aildcJ to it in 
CDfflmcnta, for wliicli he nlonc, and not 
is rcspansiblc. At the risk nf being dci 
critical, wc must seriously object to th< 
essay— 'Tlic Mosnic Cosmogony.' In I 
sense of that tcnn, ns denoting a ih 
original formation of the nmteriiil uni' 
giTcs no cosmogony: that wns left in a 
to the speculative Greeks, und, in our i 
the no less spcculntirc minds of ostrc 
geologists. S[oscs content! himself witl 
but sublime announcement — * In the \wf 
' created the heavens nnd the onrth.* I 
a historical narrative of a Kiihsccjiient ( 
it is limited to tlie reconstruction nf the e 
existing, and the introduction of the pri 
of being. And what docs lie say? W( 
Mr Goodwin in thinking that ' it is no 
' commentator's or interpreter's Inisinc! 
' duco obscurity, or find dilliculiics, ■ 
* exist ; the dillicnliies arise, for the firx 
' wc seek to import n meaning into th 
' which it certainly never co\ild liave i 
' those to whom it wns originally aildr 
us sec how closely he has adhered to his i 
canon of interpretation. Moses thus wi 
' God said, let there bo a firmament {rali 
' in the midst of the waters, and let it 
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' ^vatcrs from the waters ; and God made tbe firma- 

* ment, and divided the waters which were under 

* the firmament from the waters which were above 

* the firmament* What the nature of the firmament 
>vas, Moses does not say, thinking, probably, that 
every child who looked, up to the clouds, and knew 
them to be 80 many fleecy reservoirs of moisture 
for irrigating and watering the earth, would easily' 
understand his meaning. But what says Mr Good- 
win ? ' It represents the sky as a watery vault, 

' in which the sun, moon, and stars are set;* nay, 

* the work of the second day of creation is to 

* erect the vault of heaven, which is represented 

* as supporting an ocean of water above it The 
' waters are said to be divided, so that some are 
' below, some above, the vault That the Hebrews 

* understood the sky, firmament, or heaven, to be a 

* permanent solid vault — as it appears to the ordinary 

* observer — is evident enough from various cxpres- 

* sions made use of concerning it It is said to have 

* "pillars,** "foundations,** "doors,** and "windows,** 

* No quibbling about the derivation of the word 

* rakia, which is literally " something beaten out,** 

* can affect the explicit description of the Mosaic 
' writer, contained in the words — " the waters that 
" are above the firmament,** or avail to show that he 

* was aware that the sky is but transparent space.* 
With a mind clinging so closely to literalism and 
matter of fact, ^Ir Goodwin would be an indificrent 
adept in the art of * ideological interpretation,* and 
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we might almost despair of making any impression 
on liim by speaking of the JifTisreace between plain 
Had figurative Inngunge, were it not that, in a moment 
of unusnal inspiration, be has himself made use of 
expreuiona closely resembling those of Moses. For 
he Bpeftlcs on this wiso: — 'The earth, apparently so 
' still and etcdfast, lying ia majestio repose beneath 
' the ethereal vault, is a globular body.' 'The niu, 
' which seems to Icnp up each morning from the 
' east, and traversing the skyey bridge, slides dovn 
' into the west' ' As for the glittering dust which 
' emblazons the noctum.ol sky, there ia reasoh to 
' believe that each spark is n self-lumiuoua body.' 
Very good ; but does Mr Goodwin wish to be under- 
stood, OS he understands the words of Moses, that 
there is a real material briilge which is traversed by 
the BUD, or real material dust scatt«red over the sky ? 
— and if not, why should he deny to Mosca the some 
liberal interpretation which lie would claim for him- 
self ? It is true that we read of the ' pillan,' ' foun- 
' dations,' ' doors,' and ' windows' of the firmament ; 
but we read also of ' the wings of tho wind,' and of 
the ' mountains skipping,' without ever dreaming of 
tliinking it necessary to ascribe real wings to the 
oD.ti, or a saltatory motion to the other. 

Another, and a more oifcusivc, instance of iJj;; 
same kind occurs where, referring to the sublime 
language of Moses, * God created man in His own 
' image,' he says that, ' the phrase has been ex- 
' plained awayto mean merely "perfect" or "sinless;" 
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* although the Pentateuch abounds in passages show- 

* ing that the Hebrews contemplated the Diyine 

* Being in the risible form of a man ;' and again, 
< man's closer relationship to his Maker is indicated 

* by the representation that he was formed last of 

* all creatures, and in the visible likeness of God.* 
No reference ii. made to the apostolic comments on 
the words of Moses, from which we learn that the 
image of Grod in which we were originaUj created, 
and after which we must be renewed through Christ, 
consisted in * knowledge, righteousness, and true 
Miolincss;* and the anthropomorphic expressions 
which occur elsewhere in Scripture arc pressed into 
the service, as if he thought, with Archbishop King 
and his followers, that there is no radical difEcrence 
between metaphors and analogies, — ^forgetting that 
while metaphors may contain and convey a true 
analogy, they are not foimded on the mere relation 
of resemblance, but involve also a metonymy sug- 
gested by other relations of a totally different kind. 

Mr Goodwin expresses his doubt whether the 
word rendered ' created * (bora) signifies the bring- 
ing into being that which had no existence before, 
or merely the foirming and fashioning of pre-existing 
materials. Professor Baden Powell had also at- 
tempted to make something of this, but in a much 
more dogmatic spirit It is sufficient to say that 
divines acknowledge both a mediate and an imme- 
diate work of creation ; but that when reference is 
made to what vras done ' in the beginning,* it must 
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mean the production by the Divine will of what hod 
no existence before ; and as regards the import of 
the Hebrew verb, the render may consult the l)C8t 
Jewish authorities, especially Menasseh Ben-Israel 
in his * Problemata Triginta de Creatione.* 

Perhaps the most striking instance of Mr Grood- 
win*s tendency to superinduce his own meaning on 
the words of Moses occurs in his treatment of that 
portion of the narrative whicli relates to the * hea- 
' vens,* the * sun, moon, and stars.* It is almost 
incredible tliat an intelligent, well-educated man 
should have fallen into such an egregious blunder, 
and still more that he should have ascribed it to 
Moses. He says — 'Tlie phrase, "the heaven and 
** the earth ** (v. I), is evidently used to signify the 

* universe of things, inasmuch as the heaven in its 

* proper signification has no existence until the 

* second day.* * The heaven itself is distinctly said 

* to have been formed by the division of the waters 
' on the second day. Consequently, during the indefi- 

* nite ages which elapsed from the primal creation 

* of matter until the first Mosaic day of creation, 
' there was no sky, no local habitation for the sun, 

* moon, and stars, even supposing, those bodies to 

* have been included in the original matenaL' An 
assumption more utterly groundless it is impossible 
to conceive. Why, he had himself acknowledged 
that ' in the beginning,* — ^long anterior to the first 
Mosaic day of creation, — * God created the heaven and 

* the earth ;* yet he would now exclude ' the sun. 
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* moon, and stars * from that primeval creation, as if 
Moses, or any man, inspired or uninspired, if he were 
only gifVed with common sense, could be supposed to 
contradict himself thus flatly within the compass of 
a few short verses. Mr Goodwin avails himself, witli 
more tact than we like to give him credit for, of the 
somewhat ambiguous rendering of the 14th verse — 

* Grod said let there be lights in the firmament of the 

* heavens to divide the day from the night, and let 
' them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
' years ;* but every scholar knows that Rosenmilller 
and other critics agree with Dr Buckland in holding 
tliat the ' sun, moon, and stars,' are not said to liave 
been called into existence on the fourth day, but 
only ' prepared and appointed to certain offices * or 
uses. This is the clear meaning of the original ; and 
it is abundantly sufficient to neutralise any objection 
founded on the erroneous supposition that Moses 
contradicts himself by affirming, that the heavens 
were created *in the beginning,* and yet that the 
^ sun, moon, and stars* had no existence till the 
fourth day of a subsequent work of creation. 

Omitting, then, the additions which Mr Goodwin 
has foisted into the Mosaic narrative, let us calmly 
review it, and see if it can justly be said to contain 
anything that can be proved to be at variance with 
the Mosaic narrative. *In the beginning,' says Moses, 
with divine simplicity, ' God created the heaven and 
*' the earth.' * The first clear view which we obtain,' 
says Mr Goodwin, *of the early condition of the earth 
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' presents to tw a ball of matter, fluid with intense 
'heat, spinning on its own axis,, and revolving 
*' round the sun.* We have already passed, under 
Mr Goodwin's guidance, from the region of fact to 
the region of theory — from the sublime announce- 
ment of Genesis to the vain speculations of men 
seeking ' to be wise above what is written.* Does 
science certify this, 'first dear view of the early 
' condition of the earth ?* And if so, what science ? Is 
it geology, or is it astronomy, or both ? Does not Mr 
Goodwin himself admit that the nebular theory is a 
mere 'hypothesis,* and that 'geology carries back the 
' history of the earth*s crust to a very remote period, 
' imtil it arrives at a region of uncertainty, where 
' philosophy is reduced to mere guesses and possibili- 
' ties, and pronounces nothing definite;* — nay, that 
' to this region belong the speculations which have 
' been ventured upon as to the original concretion 
' of the earth and planets out of nebular matter, of 
' which the sun may have been the nucleus?* And 
as to its ' spinning round its axis,* does he not know 
that Mr Ritchie has written an elaborate book (' The 
Dynamical Theory of the Earth *) to prove ' that the 
' earth did not always rotate around its axis ?* But, 
whatever may be thought of this, Moses says nothing 
either of the nebular theory or of any other; he 
simply sets forth the grand lesson-^' In the begin- 
' ning, God created the heaven and the earth.* 

Assuming, then, that 'the heaven' as well as 'the 
'earth* was created 'in the beginning,* what are we 
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to understand by that expression ? Evidently ' the 
** beginning of the ways of God,' the commencement 
of His creative work. Nothing is said of its date, as 
nothing indeed could be said of it, for time b^;an 
with creation, and is applicable only to beings with 
whom succession is possible. Nor is it said how 
long the heaven and the earth continued in the state 
in which they were thus created ' in the beginning ;* 
tliey may have continued, for aught that Moses says 
to the contrary, for millions of ages, and they may 
have passed through a thousand periods of change, 
by slow decay or sudden catastrophes, such as would 
leave ample room for all the results of geological 
research, were they a thousand times more abundant 
than they are. At length a time arrived when, 
through some great but unexplained convulsion, 
' the earth was without form and void,* or, as Mr 
Goodwin expresses it, *the earth was waste and 
desolate,* and ' darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.* It is not said Ihat the heaven and the earth 
were enveloped in darkness from the * beginning ;* so 
that, for aught we know, animals having eyes adapt- 
ed to light, and depending for their food on the 
vegetable products of the earth, may have existed 
before ; it is said only that for a season immediately 
preceding the Hexacmeron of the new terrestrial 
creation, the earth was ' waste and desolate.* But 
then Hhe spirit of Grod*-— not the wind, as Mr 
Goodwin insinuates, but that Divine agent who alone 
could bring order out of confusion, and evolve a / ■ * 
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Goonos from the bosom of chaos-^' moved or brooded 
' upon the face of the deep.* And *God said, let the 
' waters under the heaven be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land appeab ;* — ^it existed 
before, but had been submerged; it must now 
appear once more above the waters— 'and God 
' called the dry land earth, and the gathering to- 
' gether of the waters called He seas.* And so in 
six- successive days or periods the glorious work was 
progressively accomplished, till ' God saw every 
' thing that He had made, and behold it was very 
• good.* 

Taking this simple view of the meaning of the 
Mosaic narrative, a view originally suggested by Dr 
Chalmers, subsequently adopted by Professor Buck- 
land, and more recently revived by Dr Pratt, we 
feel no need for any other method of conciliation. 
It depends entirely on the interval elapsing between 
the * beginning* and the state of the earth when it is 
declared to be ' waste and desolate.* That interval 
may have been wide enough to admit of all the 
changes in the strata of the earth, and the successive 
tribes of its inhabitants, which geology has yet ascer- 
tained. We are aware, however, that some, seduced, 
as we think, by the fascinations of speculative 
theory, have abandoned this explanation, and at- 
tempted another mode of conciliation; among the 
rest the late Mr Hugh Miller, for whose memory we 
must ever cherish the most affectionate admiration, 
as well as Dr Kurtxein Germany, and the celebrated 
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* * Do la Cosmogonie do MoiMt Comparde anx Faits Geolo- 
giques,* par Marcel de Sarrea, ProfetMor do Mineralogie et d« 
Geologie. Paris, 1841. 
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Marcel de Serres in France.* Mr Miller seems to 
have been influenced mainly by two considerations : 
the first was, that he found the fossil remains of ^ 

some animals of the same t3rpe with the present i 

denizens of the earth in the older formations ; and 
the second — perhaps to his imaginative mind the 
strongest— was, the persuasion that the three great 
periods of geological history might be 'shown to cor- 
respond in the order of their succession with the 
progress of the creative work in Genesis, and so to 
afford, not a means of conciliation merely, but a .- 
confirmation of the Mosaic accotmt It was neces- 
sary, however, to -make the 'days* represent long- • 

periods of time. Should there be some who prefer 
this method to the simpler view of Chalmers and 
Buckland, we will say nothing to shake their confi- j 

dence in it, although we feel it to be unnecessary for 
our own satisfaction. We admit that the term 'day ' I 

is used with a certain latitude of meaning, since it f 

is applied at one time to denote the duration of 
light merely, as when ' Grod called the light day,'-^-at [ 

another to denote the whole period both of light suid 
darkness between one day and anothei^— as when it I 

is said ' The evening and the morning were the first i 

' day ; ' — and at another, perhaps, to denote the whole \ 

of the six days, as when it is said, ' In the day that . 
' (rod created the heaven and the earth.* But the 
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existence of a few organisms in the earlier forma- 
tions, analogous, or even identical, vith exiating 
types, would not of iteelf induce tu to abandon the 
older explanation, since it is quit« oonceirable that 
in replenishing the earth God might reproduce some 
animals similar to those which had existed before ; 
and although there may be a supeifitnal resembhince 
between the periods of geological history and the 
succession of God's work on the three great days, 
there is not such an exact correspondence as would 
be required to furnish any positiTe eyidence in con- 
firmation of the Mosaic narrative. 

t close without adverting briefly to the 
real state of the question, and the general conditions 
of the argument ; and wc do go with a view csped- 
nlly to the Kvlisfnciion of those — and they ore not a 
fcw-^wlio hare been perplexed by the pretensions 
of geology. The question has often been discussed 
as if our belief in the authority of Iiloses and the 
Pentateuch was involved in its solution. It is not 
BO. The authority of Moses rests on the miraculous 
facta of his own age by which his divine commission 
was established, and on the unanimous testimony of 
a whole nation to ihoso facts — a nation who received 
at his hands u code of laws nud a system of theocratic 
government. It is on the ground of his divine com- 
mission that we accept his narrative of the creation, 
and we receive it, as he did, simply as a revelation 
from God. Moses is the writer, but God Himself is 
the reveoler. Accordingly he gives forth his nar- 
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rative, not as if he had been an eye-witness of the 
events which he relates, or as if he had received in- 
formation respecting them merely from authentic tra- 
dition : ho makes known what he had been divinely 
taught At the utmost, therefore, any supposed dis- 
crepancy between his narrative and the results of 
geological research can only amount to a difficulty in 
regard to an authority otherwise established; but 
every difficidty will not warrant the rejection of his 
cUims, and one like this should be led to wait for 
its solution in the further progress of the interpreta- 
tion both of Nature and Scripture. In every walk 
of inquiry we are compelled to leave behind us some 
outstanding difficulties of this kind ; and it is enough, 
in all such cases, to show that there may be one or 
more hypothetical solutions of them, although we 
may be at a loss to determine which of several pos- 
sible explanations ought to be preferred.* But never 
let us entertain the thought that there is ' a mixture 
' of truth and error* in * the Word of Grod.* 

•NotoE. 
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■ TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOHS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, lfJ88-1750.* 

EvKRV author is freo to mark out and define his own 
subject, and to select even some one particular topic 
comprehended under it for spedal or separate con- 
rideration ; but in writing the history of society, 
and still more the history of religious thou[;ht, it ii 
extremely difficult to lind a fixed line of demurca- 
liijn between preceding imd suhaequent times, such 
OS shall serve to mark off two distinct provinces 
having no connection with each other, For, as Mr 
Pattison reminds us, ' the Church and the world or 
' to-day are what they are as the result of the whole 
' of their antecedents.' The likeliest method of sur- 
mounting the difficulty might be to select, as our 
point of departure, some remarkable event which 
put an end to an old and brought in a new order of 
things, sncli as the glorious Revolution in 1688, 
with reference to civil and political affairs ; or the 
still more glorious Reformation, with reference lo the 
historical progress of true religion. But even in 
selecting such great eras as affording prominent and 
well-defined landmarks in tracing the course of 
lust never be forgotten that the 
■ Bj Hark FMdKin, ED. 
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new order of tilings then introduced, dissimilar and 
even opposite as it may be to that which preceded 
it, had still its roots in the past, and was connected 
at all points by indissoluble ties with the experience 
and history of liTing beings like ourselves, who 
thought and felt and acted in their own day, and 
Icfl the impress of their minds on the social institu- 
tions and religious forms, which more recent times 
have partly rejected and partly retained. For this 
reason, we think that, had it been Mr Pattison*s 
object to illustrate the civil and social progress of 
England, he could not have chosen a better com- 
mencement than the Revolution of 1688; but that 
in writing a paper which aspires to be ' A History 
of the Theory of Belief in the Church of England,* 
he should have commenced with the Reformation, 
and traced the progress of apologetic literature from 
its first rise in the Alartyr Church — the Church of 
Cranmcr, Latimer, Ridley, and Jewell— downwards 
through its sad and sudden occultation in the age of 
Laud, and its partial revival through the learning 
and piety of the Puritans, till he reached his present 
starting point, and proceeded 'thence to survey its 
subsequent development in the times which he 
passes under review. Had he followed this course, 
he y^uld have been brought into contact at the 
outset, with the richest and most evangelical theology 
which the Church of England has ever enjoyed — 
the theology of a suffering Church crowned with 
martyrdom, which lived as it believed, and exhibited 
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ft fmlmeM and fulneM of >piritu>l life such at has 
embalmed its memory for ever in die hearts of all 
deTout EagUshtnen ; and he would hare been the 
better able to mark, and to place before his readers 
' i in strong relief, those striking contrasts which it 

presents to the Formalism of the Laudean era, as 
well as to the Rationalism of more recent times. 

But accepting his essay in the shape in which he 
has presented it to the public, we propose to examine 
its contents with a view to ascertain its general drift 
' iF f and object, and how it contribntes to the develop- 

ment of that scheme of thought which his associates 
- Iiave endeavoured to introduce into the Church of 

I.;. England. Omitting, to a large extent, the mere 

l';.t details of history, and directing our attendon chiefly 

. 1( tothctheologicolbearingsofhisessay, wewillselecta 

i. •:: ' f^w of the more prominent topics which are presented 

. M to our notice in the course of it, and will consider 

.1 f;,|! chiefly these four:— his definition of Theology;— his 

! : , . i, description of Rationalism ;— his account of the pro- 

gress ond results of tlie great Controversy betweca 
llic Christiin Apologists and the Deists of the 
dghtcfnth century ;—^!ind his views of the actual Stale 
of matters in the Church of England at the present 
time. 

Tlie paper is written in an interesting style ; and 
OS it is to a large extent historical, while it is inter- 
spersed hero and there with pleasing gossip, literary 
and ecclesiastical, the reader allows himself to be 
carried along as on the surface of a smooth stream, 
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without putting himself to the trouble of sounding 
its depths, or seeking to ascertain what tjiese depths 
enclose. But on looking beneath the surface, and 
considering more closely the direction of the current, 
is one is startled to find that it is gliding thus smoothly 

I j over quicksands, and tending towards a fearful pre- 

cipice. 

Let us listen, first of all, to ^fr Pattison*s definition 
of theology. ' Theology is— ^«<, and primarily, the 
^ contemplative, speculative habit, by means of which 

* the mind places itself already in another world 
' than this ; a habit begun here, to be raised to per- 

* feet vision hereafWr. Secondly^ and in an inferior 

* degree, it is ethical and regulative of our conduct 
' as men in those relations which are temporal and 

* transitory.* What have we here ? What but a 
vague sort of mysticism in the first clause, and a 
gross form of mere secularism in the second ? The- 
ology is a mental habit— not an objective truth 
revealed, but a subjective speculative tendency— <i 
power belonging to the mind, and spontaneously 
developed, by which it * places itself* already in 
another world than this ; and all, so far as appears, 
without any aid from Divine teaching, but solely 
from its o^vn internal energy and the vivid force of 
its own intuitions. Had Mr Pattison been speaking 
of faith and not of theology, he might have told us, 
in the Apostle's words, that ^ it is the substance of 
^ things hoped for and the evidence of things not 
' seen;* and that this faith will ultimately 'be raised to 
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' perfect vinon ;' but Chriatian faith involTes know- 
ledge, Bad knowledge premippoees Divine teaching, 
when it rclatei to the things of God ; and as Divine 
teaching implies ■ fixed and Infallible atandard of 
truth, to which all hnman theology muat confonn, it 
is more convenient to represent theology, not as a 
doctrinal ijrstcm, bat as « ' contemplative, ipecukdve 
'habiti' And what ia its oso? Is it to ascertain ' the 
' will of God for our salvation I' — to supply an 
answer to the question, ' How shall a man be just 
' with God?' or 'What must I do to be saved?' or, 
' What good thing shall I do that I may inherit 
' eternal life ? ' < It is ethical and regulative of our 
' conduct as men, in those relations which are tem- 
' poral and transitory.' WhatI arc there no higher 
relations than such as subsist between man and man, 
or between the individunl and society, during the 
present life ? Are there not the eternal, indestruc- 
tible relationa between men and God, which are 
disclosed in some naensure by the light of nature 
itself? and the still higher and more endearing re- 
lations which are revealed in the clearer light of 
Scripture, by which He is made known as God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the just Gud and the 
Saviour, the Redeemer of the guilty, the Kenewer 
of the depraved ? Does iheolugy say nothing of 
such momentOiUs relations as these ? Does ho hold, 
as he tells us Tindal, the great champion of Deism, 
held, that ' the natural law of right and duty is so 
' absolutely perfect that God could not add anything 
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'to it ;* and that ' it ia commensurate with all the 

* real relations in which man stands ?* Or does he 
acknowledge, with Butler, that * the essence of re- 

* vealcd religion, as distinguished from natural, 

* consists in religious regards to the Son and to the 

* Holy Ghost ; and the obligation we are under of 
' paying these religious regards to each of these Di- 
' vine persons rcspectiYely, arises from the respective 

* relations which they each stand in to us. How 

* these relations are made known, whether by reason 
< or revelation, makes no alteration in the case ; 

* because the duties arise out of the relations them- 

* selves, not out of the manner in which we are 
*• informed of them. The Son and the Spirit have 

* each His proper office in that great dispensation of 
' Providence, the redemption of the world ; the one 

* as our Mediator, the other as our Sanctifier. Does 

* not, then, the duty of religious regards to both 
' these Divine persons as necessarily arise to the 
' view of reason out of the very nature of these offices 
' and relations, as the inward goodwill and kind in- 

* tcntion which we owe to our fellow-creatures arise 

* out of the common relations between us and them.* 
(AnaL, P. IL, c. 1.) 

We hold Mr Pattison*s definition of theology to 
be defective and erroneous; both because he makes 
it to consist in a mere mental habit, without refer- 
ence to any system of revealed truth, and because 
he represents it as a regulative principle, applicable 
only to earthly relations, which are temporal and 
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tmnntoiy. And yet lie is so pouessed with the idea 
that theology is a RpcculaUve habit, and nothing 
more, that he thinka the one dcugnotion may be 
hiuTnlcssly substituted for the other. Speaking of the 
cighieenth century, Professor Fraser had ch.iracier- 
' ized the half century which followed the pubUcation 
' of Locke's Essay' as ' the golden nge of its purely 
' speculative literature.' In quotbg the sentence, 
ilr Pattison says, ' Professor Frascr docs not hesi- 
' tate to call this " the golden age of English theo- 
" logy;"' ho substitutes theology for speculative 
thought) and we can dcTisc no better apology for the 
apparent misrepresentation tlion that which is sug- 

'{, I I ' gcsied by his favourite definition of theology as 'the 

* con tempLa live, speculative habit.' And that he is not 

I 1 I wilUng to recognise any other relations besides those 

' which subsist between man and man, and which ore 

' temporal and transitory,' as foiling under ' the 
' ethical or regulative' rule of theology, seems to be 

I |J[ indicated by his astounding language in regard to 

'.] ', the most fundamental of oil our natural relations to 

|.'t|t , God. Itationahsm 'is obliged to resolve religion 

' into the moral government of God by rewords and 
' punishments, and especially the latter.' ' It is this 
' anthropomorphic conception of God, as the Gover- 
' nor of the Universe, which is presented to us in the 
' theology of the Hanoverian divines — a theology 
' which excludes on principle not only all that is 
' poeljcol in life, but all that is sublime in religious 
' speculation.' ' It b this character which makes 
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* the reading eren of the *' Analogy" so depressing 
' to the soul : as Tholuek says of it, ''We weary of 
'* a long journey on foot, especially through deep 
** sand ;** human nature is not only humbled, but' 

• crushed.* 

What, then, is his account of Rationalism? Prac- 
tically it is, in his estimation, any use of reason in 
regard to matters of religion, and especially in the 
treatment of its evidences. In this sense the word 
is used passim throughout his whole essay. But 
when he attempts, if not to define, at least to de- 
scribe, it, he tells us that ' the Rationalism which is 
the conmion character of all the writers of this 
time (the scecuhun ratianaUsticum from the appear- 
ance of Locke's *' Reasonableness of Christianity " 
till the publication of the ''Tracts for the Times **), 
is a method rather than a doctrine, an imconsdoiis 
assumption rather than a principle, from which 
they reason.' He had already spoken of the ' su- 
premacy of reason ' — ' The growth and gradual 
difiusion through all religious thinking of the su- 
premacy of reason. That which is rather a prin- 
ciple or a mode of thinking than a doctrine, may be 
properly enough called Rationalism. Tlie term is 
used in this country with so much laxity, that it is 
impossible to define the sense in which it is gener- 
ally intended. But it is often taken to mean a 
system opposed to revealed religion, imported into 
this country from Germany at the beginning of the 
presentcentury. Aperson, however, who surveys the 
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' course of English theology duriog the eighteenth 
< century will have no difficulty in recognising 

* that throughout all discussions, underneath all con- 
' troversics, and common to all parties, lies the as- 

* sumption of the supremacy of reason in matters of 
' religion.* This is held to be the one common 
characteristic of all the writers on the evidences, 
who are subdivided however into two Schools, the 
one insisting mainly on the internal, the other on 
the external evidences, while both were subject to 
the charge of Rationalism. Mr Pattison must have 
learned this important lesson from the ^ Tracts for 
' the Times ;' it seems to be the vmcukan which con- 
nects the two rival Schools at Oxford, which are 
proceeding apparently in opposite directions, but 
which may bo foimd after all to be offshoots from 
the same root, and to have a more radical connec- 
tion with each other than may at first sight appear. 

But, however this may be, the doctrine which 
teaches the supremacy of reason in matters of reli- 
gion is Rationalism; but the doctrine which teaches 
the legitimate exercise of reason in examining the 
evidences and interpreting the meaning of Scripture, 
is not Rationalism, in the objectionable sense of that 
expression. The more enlightened divines even of 
the Romish Church are careful to distinguish be- 
tween them, as Afr^, the Archbishop of Paris, who 
fell at the barricades, did, in his introduction to 
liaret*s 'Thiodio^ Chr^tienne,' when he said, 'Le 
* rmtionalisme et la raison aont deux cboses fort 
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* differentes.' To talk of the supremacy of reason 
in any sense is sheer absurdity. The eternal reason 
is supreme ; man*s reason is, and must be, subordi- 
nate. In every department it is a mere scholar, an 
interpreter, and nothing more. It is subject to an 
authority which is external to itself. It is dependent 
even on the bodily senses for all its information from 
without In the memorable words of Bacon, it is 
only ^ the minister and interpreter of nature.' But- 
ler, indeed, speaks of the supremacy of conscience ; 
but in what sense ? Simply as having authority to 
govern all the inferior faculties of our own nature, 
not as being independent of Him whose vicegerent 
it is, or as being free from subjection to Him who is 
' Lord of the conscience.* If supremacy can be 
ascribed to any of our faculties, it can only be in a 
relative sense, and with reference to other parts of 
our own nature, while our whole mind, conscience, 
and heart, must be subject to Him who alone is 
supreme. 

Admitting the legitimate use of reason in matters 
of religion, and especially in examining the evidences 
and interpreting the meaning of Scripture, we can 
have no difficulty in stating, in explicit termss 
wherein Rationalism, when it is held to be wrong, 
properly consists. There are various shades of it, . 
and it may assmne many different forms; but it 
radically consists in the assumption, that reason is ' ' 

not subordinate but supreme — ^not a scholar and in- " : . 

terpreter merely, but an arbiter and judge — not sub- \ I 
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ject to any external authority, but a lair to itself in 
such sense that no other law can be imposed upon 
it. Yet it is subject to the natural lam of thought, 
and these laws arc the ordinances of God ; it is sub- 
ject to the manifold inllucnces of the outer worid 
and of social life, and these arrangements are the 
appointments of God— why mny it not be subject 
also to a revelation of His mind and will, diould 
God condescend to become im instructor in a more 
extraordinary way ? We say, tlien, that Eationalism, 
in the bad sense of the Icnn, may be developed in 
dificrent forms and miiDifcsled in different ways. 
]( may assume tlic form of Dcir<m, which affirms the 
sufficiency of reason, and lejects revelation as super- 
. Iluous ; or tjie form of what, by a strange perversion 
of language, is cikUed ration.tl Christianity, which 
admits the claims of revelation, but asserts either 
the right of reason to sit in judgment on its contents, 
and to reject whatever does not accord with its own 
preconceived opinions, thereby disowning the autho- 
rity of a rcvelfltioQ which it aclEuowIcdges to be 
Divine ; or, in direct opposition to its teaching, the 
■ufiiciency of reason to understand the mind and 
will of God, as revealed in Scripture, without that 
subjective illumination of the mind without which 
the 'natural man amnot receive the things of the 
' Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him ; 
' neither can he know them, because Uicy are spiri- 
' tually discerned.' 

Rationalism is defined by Bretschneider, as ' that 
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' theological belief which does not admit any super- . 

* natural, immediate, and miraculous revelation from 

* God to man, but asserts that there is only one uni- 

* venal reyelation, which takes phice through the 

* contemplation of nature and man's own reason ; 

* that the sacred authors did not write under the 

* immediate inspiration of the Spirit of God ; that 
' Christianity was not designed to teach an/ incom- 
' prehcnsible truths and doctrines, but only to con- 

* firm the religious teaching of reason ; and that 

* man neither can nor should accept anj doctrine to 

* be true which cannot be recognised and proved to 

* him by reason.** 
It were easy to show that, in one at least of these 

ways, Mr Pattison himself is a rationalist He may 
dcnoimce the study of the evidences under that 
name, but he has no scruple in applying a sub- 
jective test to the sacred contents of revelation. 
Speaking of the speculative objections of the English 
Deists, he tells us that — *Thc objections urged 
' against revelation in the course of the deisdcal 
*• controversy, were no chimeras of a sickly brain, 

* but solid charges ; the points brought into public 

* discussion were the points at which the revealed 

* system itself impinges on human reason. No time 
1 1 ^ * can lessen whatever force there may be in the ob- i 

'j I ^ jcction against a miracle ; it is felt in one century 

^ as strongly as in another.* Speaking, again, of the 
more practical objections which weigh most with 

* Dewar, *Geniian ProtestAntism,* p. 17. 
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the popular mind, he adds that, while the maM of 
the public cannot judge of spcculftdve qneitiona, ' it 
ia otherwise with the greAtor part of the points 
raisud in the deisticftl coutrovenjr. It ii not the 
speculative reason of the few, but the natural con- 
science of the many, that quciuons the extirpation 
of the CoQattiutes, or the etmni^ of hell tonnenti. 
Theic are pointa of divinity that are «t once fimda- 
mentol and popular.' Now thii is what we mean 
by Rationalism — a presumptuous attempt to foredosc 
the question of miracles, by bringing it to the tribunal 
of reason, instead of trying it on the ground of his- 
torical evidence, nnd to subject the works and the 
judgments of Giod to the criticism uid censure of 
the natural cotucicnce of man. The man who reasons - 
thus is a rotioDalist ; but no man is a rationalist 
merely, because, in the right and legitimate exerdse 
of all his faculties, lie examines the evidences, or 
interprets the meooiag, of the ' oradeS of God.' 

Mr Patlison seems to imngine that writers on the 
evidences ore justly chargeable with Rationalism, 
when they institute a comparison between natural 
and revealed religion, and found an argument in 
favour of the latter on its accordance or analogy with 
the former. There might be some ground for this 
imputation were natural religion a mere product of 
reason, an ideal creation of the hunun mind ; but is 
it so ? Is it not, in so far as it is troe, a mere in- 
terpretation of the lessons of the great volume of 
nature ? and con there be any ground for a charge 
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of Rationalism when a compariaon is instituted, not 
between the contents of Scripture and the fancies 
of men, but between the Works and the Word of 
God? May not reason recognise the authority of 
either volume, and be dutifully submissive to Divine 
teaching in both ? The essayist quotes a sentence 
from the writings of Robert Ferguson, to the effect 
that some truths of natural religion have been in- 
corporated with revelation, and have thus both a 
natural and supernatural attestation. This is true ; 
but it is very far from sustaining his charge of 
Rationalism against those who illustrate both t^e 
natural evidence of these truths, and the authority 
of the Scriptures, by which they are ratified and 
confirmed. As he has referred to the writings of 
Ferguson, whose imsavoury reputation as a political 
schemer, although attested both by Burnet and Mac- 
aulay, should not shut our eyes to his undeniable 
ability as a divine, which is clearly proved by his 
treatise entitled, 'Justification only on a Satisfac- 
' tion/ and still more by his larger work, ' The In- 

* tcrest of Reason in Religion,* we can only express 
our regret that he did not quote more largely from 
the latter ; and, to supply his lack of service in this 
respect, we offer a few extracts which may be com- 
mended to the serious attention of those who cannot 
distinguish between the use and abuse of reason ii\, 
matters of faith : — * Whatever can be made appear 

* to be in a contradiction to reason, we profess our- 
' selves ready to disclaim. But we are apt to believe 
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' ihnt a great deal, irhich only croaseih some 

* and lubricous principles that dugmatista have I 
' tiled by that name, falla under the imputatio: 
' diugrecment with reason. The repugnancy 
' reason, fastened upon some tenets, is somebmel 
' result of ignorance, prepossession, and lust, ro 
' than their contrariety to unirersal reason, or 
' genuine maxima of it' ' There can be no ac 
' faith without a previous exercise of our intell 
' about the things to be believed. Futh b 
' nothing but on unwavering assent to some doct 
' |ipon the account of a Divine testimony, our rei 
' must be antecedently persuaded that the tcstin: 
' is Divine, before it can assent to the doctrine v 
' the authority and veracity of the revealer.' ' 
' authority of God in the Scripture is the foi 
' reason of assent to such and such doctrines, bi 
' is by the means and exercise of our intcUec 
' faculties that we come to understand such a 

* claration to proceed from God, and that t 
' things arc the Hcnso of such and such proposilii 

In sliort, reason is, according to the mcmor 
aphorism of Bacon, ' the minister and interpretc 
> nature;* and reason is also, for the some rei 
and in the same sense, ' the minister and interpn 
of Scripture. Whatever authority belongs to na 
as the rule of judgment and the ultimate sionc 
of appeal in the domain of science, the some au' 
ri^ belongs to Scripture in the region of fi 
Degerando speaks of a philosophical Kational 
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which substitutes speculatiye reason for practical 
experience in the one, just as we complain of a re- 
ligious Rationalism, which supersedes the authority of 
Scripture, by the presumptuous theories of reason in 
the other.* In either ease, reason is a mere inter- 
preter, and as such a scholar, not a censor or a 
judge. 

We hare dwelt the longer on his description of 
Rationalism, because it furnishes the key to his whole 
doctrine, when he proceeds to give an aoooimt of the 
progress and results of the great controversy be- 
tween the Christian Apologists and the Deists of the 
eighteenth century. That controversy, which was 
carried on for more than a century, is divided into two 
periods; during the first, the advocates of Christianity 
are supposed to have insisted chiefly on the internal 
evidence ; and during the second, on the external or 
liistorical proofs. This can only be intended to mark 
the prevailing character of the discussion in each 
period ; for Mr Pattison cannot be ignorant of tlie 
fact, that both the internal and the external evidences 
were, to some extent, adduced in both periods, the 
miraculous and historical proofs having been largely 
illustrated by Richard Baxter, among others, in his 
admirable treatises on the Evidences, and the internal 
proofs having been adduced at a later period by such 
writers as Jennings, Erskine, and Gumey. But all 
alike, from Locke to Whately, are summarily char- 

• Note P. 
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acterizcd as rationalists, for no other reason, appa- ' 
rently, than that they were * ready to giye a reason 
' for the faith which was in them*' But while we 
i'l I demur to this sweeping application of the term, we 

are free to confess that the writers who treated of 
the ' Reasonableness of Christianity,' were too prone 
to lower the sublime mysteries of Christianity to the 
leyel of mere human reason; and hence, as Dr 
Pusey informs us, in his work on the ' Theology of 

* Germany,' ' the constant appeal to the rationality 

* of Christianity, which led Tindal to conceiye of it 

* as a mere republication of the religion of nature, 

* was extensively encouraged in Germany by the 
' translation of the works of the earlier English 

* Apologists.' We confess also, for we have often 
painfully felt, that in the second period, that of the 
external and historical evidences, there was an ab- 
sence of that evangelical teaching without which the 
heart and conscience remain imimpressed, even when 
tlie intellect is enlightened, and perhaps convinced. 
In a certain modified sense, therefore, a sense duly 
defined and strictly guarded, this period may be 
described as the aeculum raUanaUsticum of the Church 
of England ; but we are far from agreeing with the 
essayist in the estimate which he has formed either 
of the results of the controversy, or of the merits of 
those who were engaged in it on either side. He 
seems to have a far higher appreciation of the Deists, 
and a much stronger sympathy with them, than he 
has evinced towards those able and learned cham- 
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pions for the truth who ^contended earnestly for the 

* faith once delivered to the saints.' He speaks of 
the deistical objections as * not new and imseasoned 

* objections, but such as had worn well, and had 

* borne the rub of controversy, because thej were 

* genuine,* and of the deistical ¥rriters as being ^many 

* of them men of worth and probity,' ' not worse 

* men than the average of their class in life.' And 
the result of the whole controversy is stated as if it 
were a drawn battle. ' Upon the whole, the writ- 

* ings of that period are serviceable to us chiefly as 
' showing what can and what cannot be effected by 
' common-sense thinking in theology. It is of little 
' consequence to inquire whether or not the objec- 
' tions of the Deists and Socinians were removed by 

* the answers brought to meet them. Perhaps, on the 

* whole, we might be borne out in saying that the 

* defence is at least as good as the attack ; and so, 

* that even on the ground of common reason, the 

* Christian evidences may be arranged in such a way 

* as to balance the common-sense improbability of 
^ the supernatural — ^that is, there are three chances 

* to one for revelation, and only two against it' 
(* Tracts for the Times.*) *But that result forces 
' on the mind the conviction, that either religious 

* faith has no existence, or that it must be to be 

* reached by some other road than that of the 
*• trial of the witnesses.' The Christian Apologists 
are thus described : * One might say the Apologists 

* of that day had left the bench for the bar, and 
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taken a brief for the Apostles. They are impatient 
at the smallest demur, and deny loudly that tLjre 
is any weight in anything adyanced by their op- 
ponents. In the way they oyerride the most seri- 
ous difficulties ; they show anything but the temper 
which is supposed to qualify for the weighing of 
evidence. The astpnishing want of candour in their 
reasonings, their blindness to real difficulty, the ill- 
concealed predetermination to find a particular ver- 
dict, the rise of their style in passion in the same 
proportion as their argument fails in strength, con- 
stitute a class of writers more calculated than any 
other to damage their own cause with young in- 
genuous minds.* ' Some exceptions, doubtless, there 
are to the inconclusivcness of this debate.' All this 
is fitted to leave a painful impresiaon of uncertainty 
and doubt in regard to the- author's views. We 
look in vain for any explicit acknowledgment of the 
Divine authority of revelation, or of any one of its 
peculiar proofs or doctrines. He does not, indeed, 
discard, like Professor Powell, the miraculous evi- 
dence, nor does he carp, like Dr Williams, at pre- 
dictive prophecy ; but on a review of the whole 
deiatical controversy, he affirms the insufficiency of 
any proof founded on *the trial of the witnesses.* 
If you ask, ' on what basis, then, is revelation sup- 

* posed to rest — whether on authority, on the in- 
' ward light, on reason, or on self-evidencing Scrip- 

* ture ?'— the oracle is silent ; he gpives no reply. 

With these views it is not wonderful that he should 
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be dissatisfied with the present state of the Church 
of England, but we were not prepared to expect 
such an account of it from one who has subscribed 
her articles, and has recently entered on ' a cure of 

* souls/ 'In the present day,' he says, * when a godless 

* orthodoxy threatens, as in the fifteenth century, 

* to extinguish religious thought altogether, and 

* nothing is allowed in the Church of England but 
' the formulie of past thinkings, wliich have long 
' lost any sense of any kind. . . . When it (religion) 

* is stiffened into phrases, and these phrases are 
' declared to be objects of reverence but not of intelli- 

* gcnce, it is on the way to become a useless cncum- 

* brance, the rubbish of the past, blocking the road. 
' Theology then retires into the position it occupies 

* in the Chiurch of Rome at present, an unmeaning 
' frostwork of dogma, out of all relation to the actual 

* history of man.* Such is the state of doctrine in 
the Church of England ; and what is the state of 
the Christian evidences ? ' The career of the evi- 

* dcntial school, its success and failure, — ^its success in 
' vindicating the ethical part of Christianity, and the 

* regulative aspect of revealed truth, — ^its failure in 

* establishing the supernatural and speculative part, 

* have enriched the history of doctrine with a com- 
*' plete refutation of that method as an instrument of 
' theological investigation.' 

We ofier no comment on this significant statement; 
but we earnestly recommend those who would form 
a just estimate of the great argument maintained 
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by the English ApoIogisU agninat the Deicta of the 
eighteenth centiuj, to study Dr LeUnd's * Reriew of 
the Deiitical Writers,' » work in which they will find 
all the recent objectioiu of infidelity Uktidpated, and 
answered. by calm, judlciotu, and condonre uga- 
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' THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE.'* 

The essay of Professor Jowett is greatly superior, 
both in substance and style, to any other paper in 
the volume. His masculine ability and ripe scholar- 
sliip arc generally acknowledged ; and all who know 
anything of the state of Oxford must be aware of 
the powerful influence which he has acquired, and 
is now exerting, for good or evil, at that ancient 
seat of learning, and of the enthusiastic personal at- 
tachment with which he is regarded by many ardent 
admirers among the rising hopes of the Church. 
There is much, too, that is both interesting and in- 
structive in his present disquisition, as might have 
been expected from one whose attention has been 
long directed to the principles and methods both of 
classical and scriptural interpretation. Tet there 
are some important points on which we feel con- ,' 

strained, however reluctantly, to differ from him; 
and to these we must now briefly advert 

Professor Jowett introduces his subject by a state- - 
nient designed, apparently, to assure his readers that, ■ 

whatever diflerences of opinion may exist respecting 

* By Benjamin Jowett, li.A., Begius ProfeMor of Oraek in 
the Uaiveraity of Oxford. 
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the interpretation of Scripture, there is an entire 
ngreemont in regard to Scripture itself. 'Ail Oiris- 
Ls receive the Old and New Testimeats asaacrcd 
' writings, but they are not Agreed about tbe mean- 
' ing which they attribute W) them. The Book itself 
' remains as at the first ; the commentators seem 
' rather to reflect the changing atmosphere of the 
' world or of the Church.' And again, at a later 
stage, 'The Scriptures ore a bond of onion to the 
' whole ChtistiaD world. No one denies their author- 
' itj ; and could all be brought to an intelligence of 
' their true meaning, all might come to ^ree in 
■ matters of religion.' These statements seem to 
imply, and may haTe been designed to convey the 
impression, that all worthy to be called ' Christians * - 
do equally, and in the same sense, ' receive the Old 
' and New Testaments as sacred writings,' and that 
none ' deny their authority.' But is this a correct 
statement of the fact ? Are there none among those 
whom Professor Jowctt recognises as Christians who 
are not agreed as to what books, or what parts of 
books, belong to these ' writings,' and still less as to 
the sense, and the extent, in which they arc to be 
held 'sacred?' Does he mean these statements to 
apply to his own colleagues and associates in the 
preparation of the 'Essays and Reviews?' and to 
affinn that they are not Christians, since undeniably 
one of them rejects the Mosaic narTative of creation, 
another the prophedes which these writings contain, 
another the miracles which they record, and another 
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all that is supernatural in the scheme which they •( 

unfold? It will be a hard task for Mr Jowett to \^^ 

reconcile these statements with the declared senti- i- 

meats of his fellow-labourers, and yet continue to 
recognise their daim to be reganled as * Christians.* 
But it will be a harder task still to reconcile them 
with his own doctrine in regard to the sacred writings, 
and the admissions which the force of truth compels 
him to make respecting the causes of that diversity of 
interpretation of which he complains. He had surely \, 

overlooked these statements, or entirely forgotten 
them, when, on the same page in which they occur, • ' 

he wrote as follows : — ' Philosophical differences are 

* in the background, into which the differences about 
' Scripture also resolve themselves. They seem to 

* run up at last into a difference of opinion respect- 

* ing revelation itself — ^whether given beside the 
' human faculties or through them, whether an in- 
' tcrruption of the laws of nature, or their perfec- 
' tion and fulfilment* He speaks evidently of * dif- 
' ferenccs about Scripture,* as well as about the 
interpretation of it ; and of these he says, most truly, 
that they ' run up at last into a difference of opinion 
' respecting revelation itself,* an admission which it 
would be a hard task to reconcile with his previous 
statement, that ' all Christians receive the Old and 
' New Testaments as sacred writings ;' or with his 
subsequent one, that ' no one denies their authority.* 
And what is this ' difference of opinion respecting re- 
' velation itself?* Is it a difference of little moment. 
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or one of considerable magnitude ? What are the 
questions which are raised by it ? TVe are afraid to 
offer an articulate statement of them in our own 
words, for his language is somewhat obscure, if not 
ambiguous ; but here they are as stated by himself: 
whether revelation was 'given beside the human 
' faculties, or through them — ^whether an interrup- 

* tion of the laws of nature, or their perfection and 

* fulfilment' For our own port, we are at a loss to 
discover whether the two clauses refer to distinct 
questions, or to one and the same question, con- 
sidered only in different aspects, and expressed in 

Mf » different terms. We are equally at a loss to under- 

stand the distinction which seems to be indicated 
between a revelation given ' beside the human focul-. 

* ties, or through them ;' for we never happened to. 
hear of any revelation to which the former expres- 
sion could apply ; but one thing is clear — ^the ques- 
tion raised respecting revelation itself amounts in 

ijj . j substance to this, whether it should be regarded as 

^ f j natural or supernatural, or whether it can be held 

to imply an interruption of natural laws ? If this 
be the question, we must have the whole deistical 
*i I j: controversy over again ; we have to deal with men 

I f i. who deny, or doubt, the whole supernatural element 

in Christianity-— that element which is incorporated 
vrith the ' sacred Mrritings,' and interwoven with their 
vcxy texture. We arc not prepared to enter on the 
task of interpretation, for as yet we know not what 
we have to interpret, or whether it be the Word of 
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God or the word of man ; and how, then, can it be 
said with truth that the Old and New Testaments 
are received bj all as ' sacred writings,* or that ' no 
' one denies their authority?* 

Referring again, not to Scripture, but to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and to tlie injurious in- 
fluence upon it. arising out of * party efforts to wrest 
' its meaning to different sides,* Professor Jowett 
adds — 'There are, however, deeper reasons which 
' have hindered the natural meaning of the text from 
' immediately and universally prevailing. ... No 

* one would interpret Scripture sis many do, but for 
' certain previous suppositions %vith which we come 
' to the perusal of it.* And what are these ' pre- 
' vious suppositions* wliich are so injurious to the 
interpretation of Scripture ? ' There can be no error 
' in the Word of Grod, therefore the discrepancies 
' in the books of Kings and Chronicles are only op- 
' parent, or may be attributed to differences in the 

* copies.* ' It is a thousand times more likely that 

* the interpreter should err than the inspired writer.* 

* For a like reason the failure of a prophecy is never 

* admitted, in spite of Scripture and of liistory.' Here 
are some specimens of the sort of 'previous sup- 
' positions' which he reprobates as injurious to the 
interpretation of Scripture, and which he, at least, - 
has no scruple ' to draw out of their hiding-place to 

' the light of day.* And what are they adduced to 
prove ? Can it be that the interpreter should pro- 
ceed on the opposite suppositionB — ^that there may bo 
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some^ perhaps much, error in * the Word of God/ 
and that the interpreter is at least not more likely 
to err than ' the inspired writer ?' 

But this leads on to another question — ^^Vere the 
sacred writers inspired, xuid, if they were, in what 
sense and in what way ? In his examination of sbme 
prior questions which lie in the way of a reasonable 
criticism of the sacred text, Professor Jowett intro- 
duces the question of inspiration, and tells us that 

* almost all Christians agree in the word, which use 
' and tradition have consecrated to express* — what? 
tlie Divine inilucnce which guided tlie penmen of 
Scripture ? or the infallible character which it im- 
parted to their writings ? No, but—* the reverence 
' which tliey truly feci for the Old and New Testa- 
' ments. But here the .agreement of opinion ends ; 
y the meaning of inspiration has been variously ex- 
' plained, or more often passed over in silence from 

* a fear of stirring the difficulties that would * arise 
' about it' lie afterwards enumerates various con- 
trasted opinions about inspiration, and the lost is 
mentioned thus :— ' Tliere is a view of inspiration 
' wliich recognises only its supernatural and pro- 

* phetic character, and a view of inspiration which 

* regards the Apostles and Evangelists as equally 
' inspired in their writings and in their lives, and 
' in both receiving the guidance of the Spirit of 

* Truth in a manner not different in kind, but only 
' in degree, from ordinary Christians.* * Nor/ says 
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he, * for any of the higher or supernatural views oi • I 

' inspiraUon, is there any foundation in the Grospels 

* or Epistles. There is no appearance in their writ- 

* ings, that the Evangelists or Apostles had any in- 

* ward gift, or were subject to any power external 

* to them, different from that of preacliing or teach- 1 * 
' ing, which they daily exercised ; nor do tliey any- 

' where lead us to suppose that they were free from 

* error or infirmity.* Every reader of tlic Bible is as 
competent to judge on this point as Mr Jowctt him- 
self. We quote the words not to refute them, but 
to bring out his real meaning ; and to enable our 

readers to understand that when he says, 'all are ^ 

' agreed about the word inspiration,* — Uiat * all Chris- 

* tians receive the Old and New Testaments as sacred 

* writings,' — that * no one denies their authority,* — he . ,; 
intends merely to intimate that they are inspired in . 

tlic 8:imc sense in which his own essay is inspired, 
although, perhaps, in a higher degree ; and that tlie 
only authority which belongs to them arises from ; 

that portion of truth, be it less or more, which they 
contain, and which wo must ascertain for ourselves, 
by discriminating, as we best may, between the trutli 
and the error which is mixed witli it, in the exercise 
of our o>vn * verifying faculty.' What, then, be- 
comes of the Bible ? Can it now be called the Word 
of God? Is it a supernatural revelation of truth 
from the mind of God to the mind of man ? Or is 
it the natural product of himian intelligence ? Is 
there anything in it that can be said to be pecidiarly 
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DiTine, or was there anything miraculous in its 
origin ? ' That these truths, instead of floating down 
' the stream of tradition, or being lost in ritual ob- 
' servances, have been preserved for ever in a book, 
' is one of the many blessings which the Jewish and 
' Christian revelations have conferred on the world — 
' a blessing not the less real, because it is not neces^ 
^ wry to attribute it to miraculous causes.'* 

If there was nothing supernatural either in re- 
velation itself, or in the record in which it was to 
be preserved, the question naturally arises— What 
necessity could exist for any supernatural attesta- 
tions or for any miraculous evidence ? Professor 
Jowett does not face that question so boldly as some 
of his associates had done ; he does not venture, like 
Professor Powell, to construct an a priori proof, 
founded, too, on induction, against the credibility 
of miracles ; nor does he, like Dr Williams, discard 
all prophecy, partly, perhaps, because this had been 
already done to his hands ; but he utters no pro- 
test against their views, and gives at least some sig- 
nificant indications of his own. For not only does 
he tell us that it is not necessary to ascribe the Book 
containing the Jewish and Christian revelation to 

* miraculous causes,' but adds, very much in the 
spirit and style of Powell's speculations — ' It may 
' hereafter appear as natural to the majority of man- 

* kind to see the Providence of God in the order of 
' the world, as it once was to appeal to interruptions 
'of it;' whilei in regard to the whole historical 
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But we must leave these topics, important as they 
are, and pass on to the consideration of what should 
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evidence, Mr Pattison himself may welcome him as . * j 

a powerful auxiliary, when he says — ' From the fact 

* that Palcy or Butler were r^;arded in their gene- 
' ration as supplying a triumphant answer to the 
' enemies of Scripture, we cazmot argue that thcdr 

* answer will be satisfactory to those who inquire 
' into such subjects in our own.' In regard, again, 
to prophecy, we are told that * he who would under- 

* stand the nature of prophecy in the Old Testament ) 
' sliould have the courage to examine how far its ^ 

* details were minutely fulfilled. The absence of 

* such a fulfilment may further lead him to discover, 
' that he took the letter for the spirit, in expecting 

* it' It is further stated, that ' the diversity among 
' German writers on prophecy is far less than among 
< English ones* — a statement which may possibly 
refer to the 'pathway streaming with light from 

* Eichhom to Ewald,* of which Dr Williams speaks, 
but which is utterly astounding as coming from 
Professor Jowett, who must know, unless his read- 
ing has been all on one side, or has not kept pace 
with German literature, that in no country in the 
world has there been such a revolution of opinion 
on the subject of prophecy as in Grermany, and that, 
too, in the right direction, under the auspices of 
Hengstenberg and his distinguished fellow-labourers 
in the same field. 
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he, from ita title, tho main subject of hu esny — the 
intcrpreUttion of Scripture. And here) if anywhere, 
we might expect from one, who hu the leputntioo 
of being an nccompliahcd wbolar and philosophical 
divine, a well-digested and comprehensive (tstement 
of sound principles, such os might be a safe guide in 
biblical exegesis. We hove been grievouily di«- 
appointed ; for, while mnny excellent remorlu occur 
in his prolix disquisiiion on iliis favourite theme, 
the radical principles of his theory appear to ui to 
be unsound nnd erroneous. We (ubnut throe speci- 
mens to ihc judgment of our renders. 

The first is his fundamental conoo, that the Bible 
into be interpreted just hke any other book, — 'How- 
' ever different the subject, nllJiough the interprcta- - 
' tion of Scripture requires " a vinoD aod faculty 
" divine," or at least a moral and religious interest 
' which is not needed in the study of a Greek poet 
' or philosopher, yet in what may be termed the 

* externals of interpretation — that is to say, the 
' meaning of words, the connection of sentences, 
' the settlement of the text, the evidence of facts, 
' the same rules apply to the Old and New Testa- 
' ments as to other books.' ' What remains may be 
' comprised in a few precepts, or rather in the ex- 
' panmon of a ringle one. Interpnt the Scripture 
' like any other book. There are many respects in 
' which tho Scripture is milike any other book ; 

* these will appear in the results of such an inter- 
' pretadon.' 'When interpreted like any other book^ 
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' by the same rules of evidence and the same canons 
* of criticism, the Bible will still remain unlike any 
' other book.' His own admissions are sufficient to 
show that his fundamental canon of interpretation 
is incomplete, if not erroneous ; and if wo would 
take in both the points of resemblance and the 
points of difference between the Bible and all other 
books, wo must substitute a more comprehensiye 
rule, such as the following : — ' In so far as the Bible 
resembles other books, as having been written in 
human language, it must be interpreted by the 
same rules of evidence and the same canons of 
criticism as arc applicable to any other book ; but 
in so far as it differs from all other books, as being 
of Divine, and not of mere human origin, it must 
have a method of interpretation such as is peculiar 
to itself alone.* The importance of the addition 
which we have made to his first canon of interpreta- 
tion, as well as the necessity which calls for it, may 
not be apparent at first sight, but will become mani- 
fest as we advance. In the meantime, we have only 
to suppose that tliere may be something peculiar to 
itself, cither in the substance or in the structure of 
revelation, or in both — ^that it contains, for example, 
a scries of prophetical predictions, or a system of 
typical prefiguration, such as it never entered into 
the mind of man to conceive, and such as has no 
parallel in any human writings whatever ; suppose 
this, which is at least conceivable, and will it not 
follow as a self-evident consequence that, while every 
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I expressed in hunuu) laDguugc, and, to 
this extent, subject to tho ordinary rules of gnun- 
malicol intcrprctatioD, a higher organon tlinn men 
literary crilieism may be necessary to elicit its deeper 
meaning, to unfold the relations of its various parts, 
and to afford a key to its profoundcr mysteries? 
The peculiar character of revelation, in this respect, 
ia overlooked or ignored by Professor Jowett, just oa 
it seems to have escaped the notice of Lowth in his 
' Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.' Wo can easily 
conceive tliat the proposed addition to his favourite 
canon may call forth only a smile of pity or a scorn- 
ful sneer ; and for this reason, we ahiill cjuote the 
authority of two distinguished writers, whom no 
iciiolar in Oxford will even alTcct to despise. Tlie 
&rst is Lord lincon, in his ' Advancement of Leam- 
' ingi' — 'Tlie Scriptures being given by inspiration, 

* and not by human reason, do differ from nil other 
' books in the author; which, by consequence, doth 
' draw on some ditrcrenco to be used by the exposi- 
' tor .... I do much condemn that interpretation 
' of the Scriptures, which is only after the manner as 
' men use to interpret a profane book,' The second 
is Dr Tathom, in his ' Cliart and Scale of Truth :'— 
' Considering the Holy Scriptures as different from 
' all other books in their origin, intention, and exe- 
' cution, the tjieological student should check the 

* career of this classical and sentimental c 

* however elegant and ingenious, t 
' chief attention on the mysterious and appropriate 
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i * end of the parabolic style. He shoiild awfully bear 
- ' in mind that a Tast and various chain of prophecy 
< was employed by the Omniscient Dictator of reli- 
• ' gion as its concomitant and standing eyidcnce. . . 
j * He will tliink that fanciful and sentimental criti- 
i * cism, even were it employed with the utmost 

* safety, and wiUiout the least presumption, is a very 
i * trifling and inferior office, when contrasted with 
i * that of the sacred interpreter, engaged in a serious 

* investigation of the curious structure of this style, 
^ ' which, however varied, is uniform and consistent, 
i * —comparing one part with another, in order to 

* develop the secret intention of the Spirit of Pro- 

* phecy, as it comes to be evolved in the prophetical 
' event* Fortified by these authorities— and they 
might be multiplied €ui Ubitum — ^we can only accept 
his first canon of interpretation in so far as the Bible 
resembles every other book, while we reject it in so 
far OS ' the Word of God * may differ from the word 
of man. 

\ Another principle which he lays down to guide us 

5 in the interpretation of Scripture, may be regarded 
\ as a corollary from the former ; but, as it is distinct 
from it in some respects, and is applied by him in a 
peculiar way to some points of the greatest practical 
importance, it requires separate notice. It is that 
Scripture has only one sense, which is exclusive of 
all mysterious or double meanings. ' Is it admitted,' 
he asks, ' that the Scripture has one, and only one, 
' * true meaning ? Or are we to follow the fathers 
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^ into, mystical and allegorical explanations ? Or, 

* with the majority of modem interpreters, to con- 

* fine ourselves to the double sense of prophecy and 

* the symbolism of the Grospel in the law?' 'The 
' true glory and note of divinity ' in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures is said to be ' not that they have 
' hidden, mysterious, or double meanings, but a 
' simple or imiversal one, which is beyond them and 

* ¥rill survive them.* * The book itself,' we arc told, 

* remains, as at the first, unchanged among the 
' changing interpretations of it ; and the office of 
' the interpreter is not to add another, but to recover 
' the original one; the meaning, that is, of the words 
' as they first struck on the ears or flashed before 

' the eyes of those who heard and read them.' This* 
is his second canon — that ' Scripture has one, and 
' only one, true meaning;' and what use does he 
make of it? He applies it to shut out everything 
like t3rpical prefiguration, and to set aside what has 
been called the double sense,— but what might be 
more correctly described as the twofold reference— of 
Prophecy ; and it is at this point that the practical 
importance of his first canon, as well as its close con- 
nection with the second, begins to become manifest 

* The Protestant divine who perceives that the types 

* and figures of the Old Testament are employed by 
' Ronum Catholics in support of the tenets of their 

* Church will be careful not to use weapons which 
' it b impossible to gmde, and which may, with equal 

* force, be turned against himself. Those who have 
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handled Uicm on the Protestant side have before 
now fallen Tictims to them, not obsenring, as they 
fell, that it wos bj their own hand' ' Those who 
remonstrate against double senses, allegorical inter- 
pretations, forced reconcilements, find themselves 
met by a sort of presupposition that '' God speaks not 
' as man speaks.** A cliangc in some of the prevail- 
ing modes of interpretation is not so much a matter 
of expediency OS of necessity. . . From the circum- 
stance, that in former ages, there has been a fourfold 
or a sevenfold interpretation of Scripture, we cannot 
argue to the possibility of upholding any other than 
the original one in our own. . . And what we give 
up as a general principle we shall find it impossible 
to maintain ptirtially, e.^., in the types of the Mosaic 
law and the double meanings of prophecy, at least in 
any sense in which it is not equally applicable to all 
deep and suggestive writings.' These statements are 
evidently intended to exclude everything like typi- 
cal prcfiguration, as well as the twofold reference of 
prophecy; and if they are made with a certain 
reservation, amounting to a confession that, at least 
to the Jewish mind, the typical import of certain 
rites, and the double sense of prophecy were familiar, 
the admission is not designed to modify his general 
doctrine, but rather to prepare the way for a tliird 
canon which is its necessary corollary and comple- 
ment, and which will be noticed in due time. 
' What judgment, then, should be pronounced on 
his second rule of interpretation as it is thus stated 
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and applied? Wc answer, that there ia a seiue in 
wlkicii tho rule itself might ha accepted os at once 
sound and useful, and as such it ii recognised and 
adopted by the Westminster diTine* when they aaj 
Oiat ' tiic true and full sense of any Scripture ia not 
' manifold, but one;' but thi^t this sense ia nether 
exclusive of typical prcfigunition, nor of the two- 
fold reference of propliccy, and cannot therefore be 
the sense in which Professor Jowett understands iL 
It is not the rule ib>elf, but rnthcr the mcaningwhich 
he attaches to tbe rule, and the application which he 
makes of it, to which nil sound interpreters will 
object. They admit and deplore as much as himself 
the excess of mystical and allegorical interpretation 
which, in ancient times, received the sanction of 
Origcn, and at a later day wits partially revived in 
the tmtings of Cocceius ; and they will cheerfully 
allow him to refute, or even to ridicule, any method 
which hna a tendency to make the Bible a mere 
' Gallus in campntiih,' a 'weathercock on tho church 
' tower ; ' or, in more famihar phrnie, a nose of wai, 
which may be twisted and moulded at the jileaaorfl 
of any dexterous munipulalor. But Professor Jowett 
errs egregiously if he imagines tliaC the whole ques- 
tion as to tho right interpretation of Scripture ia 
settled, when it is agreed that ' the true and full 
' sense of Scripture ia not manifold, but one ;' and 
that this rule will of itself foreclose the inquiry as 
to tlie import of types and the sense of ptt>phecy. 
He must have taken a miserably narrow view o€ tha 
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history, and must have formed a singularly shallow 
conception of the conditions of biblical interpreta- 
tion, if he can for a moment suppose that these 
momentous topics can be dismissed in this summary 
way. Supposing that, according to his first canon, 
the Bible is to be interpreted like any other book ; 
and, according to his second, that the Scripture has 
one, and only one, true meaning, the question would 
still remain — How is that one true meaning to be 
ascertained when, as ofVcn happens, the same words 
refer to two different things, one of which is em- 
ployed to represent or to illustrate another ? There 
is room for such a question with reference even to 
other books than the Bible. For, supposing that 
every passage has only one true meaning, it is still 
competent, and even necessary, to ask — What is the 
rule for tropical interpretation, when one thing is 
made the symbol or figure of another, and a mate- 
rial object is called in to represent or illustrate a 
spiritual truth ? And when the detached simile or 
metaphor is converted into a sustained allegory, 
will Uic mere canon that every sentence has one, 
and only one, true meaning enable us at once to 
determine what is the meaning of such a work 
as the ' Pilgrim^s Progress * of Bunyan, or entitle 
us to say that there is no difference . between its 
literal and spiritual signification? And if from 
human authorship we pass to that which is Divine, 
what shall we say of the marvellous parables of 
Scripture— those Divinely invented vehicles of the 
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highest moral and spirituiU instnictioD ? Majr we 
not stt/ that thdr ' true and full aeiiH iaaot muii- 
' fold but one,' and yet difdngoisb between the 
earthly similitude which is employed u a type or 
figure, and the epiritual Icasoii which it is designed 
to teach ? And ir we arc tliua compelled to admit, 
in regard to the parables of the New Testament, 
that tliere is a difference between the literal story and 
the spiritual trath, wliile t)i(?y are so related as tc 
yield only one true sense, vhy should it be thought 
incredible eitlier thai the ritet and events of the 
Old Testament had a typical import as 'figtirei 
for the time then present,' and ' shadows of good 
things to come,' or that tlio prophecies of the 
Old Tcslamcnc might refer, in tlic first imliuice, 
to some one or otlier of these typos, which ww 
itself prophetic, and thus add to their own native 
sense the additional significance which they mnj 
be said to borrow from the type? It is on aoin< 
■uch principle as we have thus bricDy indi- 
cated, that recent interpreters have vindicated the 
typology of Scripture, and explained the twofolt 
reference of prophecy ; and it says little for the ex- 
tent of his reading if Professor Jowett was ignorant oi 
the fact, and sull less for his candour, ir, koowing it 
he took no notice of it. Bellarmine himself speaki 
only of a twofold sense of Scripture, the literal ant 
the spiritual; the former being subdivided into thi 
umple and the figurative, and tbe latter into th( 
allegorical, tropologicol, and anagogio ; and in thii 
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he is followed by Pcrrone, ' Nos cum communi the- 

* ologorum ci interprctum scntcntift docimus, solum 
' literalem sensum eum tandem esse qui orgumenta 

* pncbere theologo possit ad dogmata evinccnda ac 

* vindicanda.' But neither the one nor the other 
ever dreamt of supposing that the admission of one, 
and only one, true sense of Scripture, shut them up 
to the denial of typical prcfiguration, or the twofold 
reference of prophecy. And no more did the great 
Whitaker, who says, ' We deny that there are many 

* and various senses. We affirm that there is but 

* one true, proper, and genuine sense of Scripture, 
:j ' arising from the words rightly understood, which 
J * we call the literal; and we contend that allegories, 
J * tropologies, and anagoges are not various senses, 

' but various collections from one sense, or various ap- 
' plications or accommodations of that one meaning.' 
But on this whole class of subjects we can only refer 
our readers to Davison's * Discourses on Prophecy,' 
i W i Fairbaim's * Typology of Scripture,' and Conybeare's 

! I ^ * Bompton Lectures for 1824,' in which an attempt 

I is made to trace the history, and to ascertain the 

; limits, of the secondary and spiritual interpretation 

j of Scripture. 

We have already hinted that Professor Jowett, in 
stating his views of Old Testament type and prophecy, 
j . makes a certain reservation, amounting to a con- 

fession that, at least to the Jewish mind, the typical 
import of certain rites and the double reference of 

* prophecy were familiar, but that this admission was 
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not designed to modify hu general doctrine on tlie 
subject. We are now to sec in what sense it ia to 
be underttood, and to what conaeqnencei it muit 
necessarily lead. ' It is true,' be says, ' that there 
' Are types in Scripture which were r^arded as nich 
' by the Jews themselves, ns, for example, the acape- 
' goat or the paschal lamb.' Ho does not say whether 
the Jews were right or wron); in so regarding them, 
nor docs he cvoa explain the origin of such as opinion 
if there were no solid foundation for it; he nmply 
admits the fnct, which he could hardly deny, that 
the Jews, right or wrong, did suppose their ritual 
to be a figure or shadow of ' good things to come ; ' 
and we ore now to see how ho deals with that fact, 
in connection with the teaching of our Lord and 
His apostles. Ho finds it necessary to have recourse 
to a t/iird principle of in icrp relation, which is indeed 
the natural corollary and ncccBsnry ofimplement of 
the two already mentioned, and wliich may be justly 
characterized as the principle of accommodation ap- 
plied to the language of our Lord Himself. It was 
not enough to sny that ' ttic Bible must bo inter- 
' prcted like all other books," for as the Word of 
God it might have a deeper significancy, and other 
methods of instruction, than such as are common to 
it with the writings of men ; nor was it enough to 
say that ' the Scripture can have but one true sense,' 
for unfortunately the Jews saw in the scapegoat and 
the paschal lamb the types or figures of the Messiah 
whom they were taught to expect; it was further 
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necessary to show that the opixiion of the Jews was 
utterly groundless, and not only so, but that when 
our Lord and His apostles referred to and applied 
the types and prophecies of the Old Testament, they 
did so only in accommodation to the prevailing 
opinions of the times — the popular prejudices of the 
nation to which they belonged. It is almost in- 
credible that a Chxistian man, holding office in con- 
nection with the Church of England, should have 
penned the following sentences: — *The religion of 
' Christ was first taught by an application of the 
' words of the Psalms and the Prophets. Our Lord 
' Himself sanctions the application. '* Can there be 
'* a better use of Scripture than that which is made 
''by Scripture?** .Or any more likely method of 
' teaching Christianity *' than that by which they 
*' were first taught ?** For it may be argued that the 
' critical interpretation of Scripture is a device almost 
' of yesterday ; it is the vocation of the scholar or 

* philosopher, not of the apostle or prophet The 
' new truth, which was introduced into the Old 
' Testament, rather than the old truth which was 
' found there, was the salvation and the conversion 
^ of the world. There arc many quotations from 
< the Psalms and the prophets in the Epistles, in 
' which the meaning is quickened or spiritualized ;' 

* but hardly any, probably none, which is based on 

* the original sense or context That is not so 
' singular a phenomenon as may at first sight be 

* imagined. It may appear strange to us that Scrip- 
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* tore should be interpreted in Scripture in a manner 

* not altogether in agreement with modem criticism ; 

* but would it not be more strange that it should be 

* interpreted otherwise than in agreement with the 

* ideas of the age or country in which it was written ? 

* The observation that there is such an agreement, 
' leads to two. conclusions, which have a bearing on 

* our present subject First, it is a reason for not 

* insisting on the applications which the New Testa- 
' ment makes of passages in the Old as their real 

* meaning. Secondly, it gives authority and pre- 

* cedent for the use of similar applications in our 

* own day.' 

If there be meaning in Ixmguage, these words must 
be held to imply that our Lord and His apostles, — ^in 
quoting from the Psahns and the prophets, — and in 
applying them, be it remembered, in proof of His 
daims to be received as the Messiah promised to 

* the fathers,* — ^made \ise of ' new truth which was in- 

* troduced into the Old Testament,* rather than * of 

* the old truth which was found there ;* that * hardly 
' any, probably none,* of their many quotations was 
' based on the originxvl sense or context ;* that in 
thus quoting and applying Scripture they accommo- 
dated it so as to be 'in agreement with the ideas of 

* the age or country in wliich it was written ;* and 
that this disingenuous, perhaps we should say * free, 
« handling of the '* Word of God**— this attempt, 

* not to free it from the repetition of conventional 

* language and from traditional methods of treat- 
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• 

* ment,* but to bind it in the shackles of Jewish 
error for ever — this oorrupt admixture of their own 
false interpretations with the pure letter of Scripture, 

* was the salvation and the conversion of the world I* 
Looking at it even from his own point of view, Pro- 
fessor Jowett might be expected to see, if not the 
sinfulness of tampering in this wbj with the real 
meaning of the Old Testament, yet at least the 
great improbability that the highest lessons of the 
most advanced modem criticism should have been 
anticipated at so early a time. He thinks it strange, 
indeed, that Scripture should have been then in* 
terpreted in *a manner not altogether in agree- 

* ment with modem criticism;* but where is the 
difference? Is it not the fair application of the 

* ideological* principle to the interpretation of the 
Old Testament, and is it not expressly referred to as 
giving * authority and precedent for the use of simi- 

* lar applications in our own day ?* He deduces two 
conclusions from the supposed treatment by our 
Lord and His apostles of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ; the first is, that we are not to regard 
their interpretation as the real meaning; and the 
second, that we may warrantably interpret Scripture 
in the same way— ^that is, that the interpreter of 
Scripture is not bound to adhere to its real meaning, 
but may superinduce his own opinions, especially if 
they be in agreement with the spirit of the age, on 
that which he professes to treat, notwithstanding, 
as the * Word of God.' And this is part of Pro- 
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feasor Joweil's 



T the interpretation of Scrip- 



He adopts the Rationalistic method, and thus 
reaches a non-natural sense of Scripture. Mr Palmer, 
speaking of Newman's reasoning in favour of 'the 
sysieni of interpreting Scriptiu'c, not in a litersl, but 
in a mystical andoUcgorical sense,' says, ' Rationalina 
has ihe benefit of the argument to the fullest extent. 
Its method of interpreting Scripture is wholly myati- 

' cal and allegoricaL All the miracles arc "mythical;" 
all the facts ofthe Gospel are "mythical," embodying 
certain truths or lessons; the Gospel itself ii one 
great " mythus ;" the existence of Christ is a " my- 
thus."' ... 'In fact, this system is fully developed 
only by such writers as Strauss or Bruno Bauer, to 
whom the whole of rcTelalion — even the creation (of 
the nrorld), and the existence of Christ, becomes a 
" mythu**"* 

Had be merely said that some pcissagcs in the Old 
Testament, which cannot be proved to have a de- 
signed typical reference, arc applied in the New to 
the purposes of religious instruction, — Just as the 
events of common liistory may be, by their involving 

' a general principle, applicable to more conditions 
than one ; or even that the prophecies of the Old 
Testament had a primary reference to persou or 
occurrences belonging to that dispensation, and can 
only be extended beyond it on the supposition of a 
^ical relation established between them and the 
"TheDoetriasofDevsIopmont snd Ocoisoieaee,' ppi IStiSM. 
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person and kingdom of the future Messiah, he might 
have escaped censure, while he could have had no 
claim to originality ; but when he denies that there 
was any type or prophecy which, in its original 
meaning, bore reference to the Messiah, and that 
our Lord put a new meaning into the Scriptures 
which did not exist there before, we can only ex- 
press our surprise that he stopped short at his * two 
conclusions,* and did not venture on a third, which 
has ahready been suggested to him, on the ground 
of strict logical sequence, by the author of * Neo- 
* Christianity* in the Westminster Review. 



We have thus examined his chief canons of in- 
terpretation ; we proceed to offer a few specimens 
of his own criticisms on the language of Scripture, 
which may serve also as illustrations of his doctrinal 
peculiarities. 

The first that we select, both because it occurs 
repeatedly in the course of his essay and because it 
relates to a passage which seems to be a special 
favourite with his fcUow-labourers in the same field, 
is his criticism on the words, ' Henceforth there shall 

* be no more this proverb in the house of Israel. 

* A change,' we are told, ' passes over the Jewish 
' religion ' . . . from the ' visitation of the sins of 

* the fathers upon the children * to ' every soul shall 
*• bear its own iniquity.* Dr Temple had referred 
to the same passage as an appeal from the Mosaic 
law to the feeling of 'natural equity;' Professor 
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Jowett kdduces it as a proof of a ' progrenive revela- 
' tion,' in nhich the terror of n former age wu recti- 
lied by the better views of ti more advanced one ; 
while both writers seem to rcgmrd it ai concIunTe 
ngainat the doctrine which tcnchei that * God Tints 
' the iniquities of ilic fathers on the children.' Every 
one knows that a thorough discussion of this theo- , 
lo^cal question on its merits, and erven ft sound 
critical decision on the menning of the particular 
passage referred to, must nccesiaril; take into account 
such considcratioQs an these : — ^rst, that the phrase, 
' Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the child- 
' ren uoto the third and fourth generations,' is incor- 
porated with the decalogue itsi?lf, which was designed 
to be the standing nnd pemnnncnt law at least of the 
Jewish Church, and that it formed part of the Second 
Commandment, which no prophet had authority to 
abrogiate or rigiit to ignore ; secondly, that it occurs 
in the most solemn rcvclstion of Jehovah's name, 
whicii is connected with the glory of His infinite 
perfections, when ' The Lord descended in the cloud, 
' and stood with Moses, and proclaimed the name 
' of the Lord — "Tlie Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
" and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
" ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
" forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and 
" that will by no means clear the guilty, visiting 
" the iniquities uf the fathers upon the children, 
" and upon the children's children, unto the third 
" and fourth generation ;"" thirdly, that so far from 
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denying, the prophet exprestlj admits, that the Jews 
were suffering in part on account of their fathers* 
sins ; for their captivity was caused by the guilt of 
Mnnassch and the men of his times who did eril in 
Jerusalem which the Lord would' not pardon (Ezek. 
ix. 6; Jcr. zr. 4; 2 Kings xxir. 8); fourthly, that 
the prophet never once refers to the words of Moses, 
but only to a popular perversion of his doctrine, 
which had become so common as to pass for a pro- 
verb^* The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 

* childrcn*8 teeth are set on edge ' — a proverb which 
implied that tliey were suffering only, or at least 
chiefly, on account of their fathers* sins, not of their 
own ; whereas the prophet, seeking to awaken their 
consciences, tells them that although they were sent 
into captivity by the sins of those who had gone 
before them, yet what kept them there, and hin- 
dered their return to their own land, was only 
their o¥m Mrilful impenitence and unbelief, and that 
as soon as they repented and returned to the Lord, 
they would bo graciously restored ; and, fifthly, that 
the effect of his faithful but tender remonstrance 
was to awaken a sense of godly contrition, under 
which the faithful among them were led to confess 
at once their own sins and the sins of their fathers, 
in these touching and impressive words — * Our fathers 

* have sinned and are not, and we have borne their { 

* iniquities— the crown is fallen from our head; woe ■ 
' unto us that we have sinned.' * Howbeit Thou art ' 

* just in all that is brought upon iis ; for Thou hast 
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' done right but we have done wickedly." — (Lnm. v. 
7, 16; Keh. be 32.) Let any one who U compe- 
tent to judgi; of monJ evidenw say whether all 
these coDsiUcratioos arc not relevant to the point at 
iuuc, when the question relates lo tlic right int«r' 
prctation of the passage to which Professor Jowett 
refers ; and yet he takes no notice of them ; he 
harps upon the prorerb which it was the Prophet's 
object to rebuke and denounce — he embraces it as . 
if it wcro a portion of God's truth, and a portion of 
It that was better than the Second Commandment 
of the decalogue itself. 

As another Bpccimcn of his critical intcrpreta^ 
tions, we may merely advert to whot he says of 
some pns&ogoa bearing on the Divinity of Christ Wc 
deeply regret to say that cTery criticism wliich he 
has offered tends in the direction that is opposite to 
the recognition of that fundameuiol truth. ' The 
' received tnmslation of Philipp. u. G ("Who being 
" in the fonn of God, thought it not robbery to be 
"equal with God"), or of Rom. Ui. 25 ("Whom 
" God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
" fiiiih in His blood"), or Bom. xr. 5 (" God, even 
"the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ"), though 
. ' erroneous, are not given up without a struggle ; 

* the 1st Tim. iu. IC, and 1st John v. 7 (the three 
' witnesses), though the first (" God manifest in the 
"flesh") is not found in tlie best monuMnpta, and 

* the second in no Greek manuscript worth spealdng 
' of, have not yet diMppeared from the editions of 
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' the Greek Testament commonly in use in England^ 

* and still less from the English translation. An 

* English commentator, who, with lAchmann and 
' lischcndorf, supported also by the authority of 
^ Erasmus, ventures to alter the punctuation of the 

* doxology in Romans ix. 5 ('* Who is over all, God 
** blessed for ever**), hardly escapes the charge of 
' heresy.' He refers to Rom. L 2, and Philipp. iL 
6, OS passages which would lose their meaning if dis- 
tributed between our Lord's divinity and humanity. 
He argues, indeed, against the old Sociuian inter- 
pretation ; but has he said one word that is incon- 
sistent with the Arian scheme, or that goes so far as 
the admissions of Dr Ellis in his ' Half Century of 

* Unitarianism?' 

But he may be the more easily excused for this, 
since he seems to be of opinion that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove any doctrine from Scripture. 

* Nor is it easy to say what is the meaning of "prov- 
" ing a doctrine from Scripture," For when we 

* demand logical equivalents and similarity of cir- 

* cumstances — when we balance adverse statements 
« — St James and St Pa\il, the New Testament with t ' 

* the Old — ^it will be hard to demonstrate from Scrip- • 

* ture any complex system, either of doctrine or 

* practice.' On his views this conclusion need excite 
no surprise, it is the logical result of his theory ; for 
he speaks of a 'progressive revelation,' such as is not 
only less perfect or comparatively incomplete merely 
in its earlier stages^ but necessarily imperfect also as 
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\ 
contAining some errors which must be mbaequentlj 
corrected or oeutrolisfd; and as the whole record is 
placed before us, containing both the earlier erron 
and the subsequent amendment!^ vf courae it would 
require a strong ' verifying fuimlty ' to prove nny 
doctrine whntcTer from Scripture. 

More thnn once, in the course of these papers, 
we hove suggested the question—' What think ye 
' of Christ? ' Were tliat quemion proposed to Pro- 
fessor Jowett, he would no doubt tay, ' I revere and 
' love Him. I own Him as my Master and Lord.' 
Nothing indeed can be more touching than hii 
allusions to Christ; he seems lo cUng to His image as 
the ideal of all moral excellence, perhaps as the 
last barrier betwixt his soid and utter unbelief. 
There is, even at times, a deep pathos, an undertone 
of sadncsSfinliis words when he speaks on this theme, 
ns if he fcit or feared that somo of his other views 
might prove to be at variance rntb his belief in the 
personal character of Christ. He ha* not yet im- 
peached that character, as Ncwinan and Grcig have 
ventured to do; but there is no resting-place for 
the sole of his foot in his present position— he must 
retrace his steps or advance as consistency demands ; 
— he has cither gone too far, or has not gone far 
enough ; for no man con long believe that Jesus 
claimed to be the Son of God, the &Iessiah predicted 
and prefigured in the Old Testament, endowed with 
miraculous powers, and commissioned to import 
thcK powers to His followers, and yet maintain his 
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perfect truthfulness and moral honesty, while he 
denies the reality of miracles, the predictive force 
of prophecy, the typical meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment, the supernatural element in revelation, and 
the authority of the Bible as God's Word, 
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THE GENERAL SCHEME OF THOUGHT 
WHICH PERVADES THE ENTIRE VOLU>IE.» 



Havino examined ihe tevernl ' Essays and Reviews' 
■eparately and successivelj, with the view of nfccr- 
taining tlic sentiments of cadi of the writers, and the 
■tatcmenta for which they are individuaUy rcspoo- 
rible, we propose now to take a comprehensive 
•urvey of the ^hole series, considered collectively, 
as the public monifeslo of a acfaool or sect which hoa 
sprung vip within the bosom of the Church of Eng- 
land, and which can htirdly fail to be regarded as 
one of tlie most ominouE signs of the times. Our 
aim will be mainly directed, not to the criticism of 
minute details or the refutation of particular errors, 
but to the exposition of the general scheme of 
thought, or system of doctrine, which pervades the 
entire volume from ita commencement to its close. 
It will be our honest endeavour to extract from its 
multifarious and miscellaneous contents the grand 
. leading positions which it is designed to establish, 
and the fundamental conceptions or assumptions on 
which they ultimately depend ; to explain their con- 
nection with one another as consdtuent ports of one 
ooasittenl uad consecutive scheme of thought, all 
* London : Longman, Qi—a, Longman, and Bobtct*. 
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springing from the same radical prindpUs, and di- 
rected to the same practical ends ; and to lay bare 
the concealed links and ligaments by which they are 
indissolubly bound together as articles of the same 
philosophic creed. 

In doing so, we leave in abeyance, or rather we 
leave to the consciences of the compilers of this 
volume, the question which has been naturally raised 
in regard to the nature and extent of their individual 
responsibility in connection with its contents. Con- 
sidering, however, that they have inserted a prefa- 
tory notice ' to the reader,* to the effect that * the 

* authors are responsible for their respective articles 
' only,* and that, under the shelter of this disclaimer, 
some of them maj be disposed to plead exemption 
from the grave and serious charges which certain 
parts of the work would warrant and justify, we 
think it right to say that however they may ' have 

* written,* OS they tell us, * in entire independence 

* of each other, and without concert or comparison,* 
they must have concurred, at least, in issuing that 
notice ' to the reader,* or in authorising some one to 
prepare it in their name; and that by that very 
notice, under which some may be seeking to shield 
themselves from serious blame, they stand com- 
mitted to the general object of the volume, which 

* is the free handling of subjects peculiarly liable to 
^ suffer by the repetition of conventional language 
' and from traditioxial methods of treatment' To 
this extent they were coomiitted from the first. 
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They entered ▼oluntarily into a rirtnal copartnery for 

£} that specifio object, 'the. free handling/— of course 

' ^j * in a becoming spirit,*— of the most sacred sub- 

^ j jects which can engage the thoiights of men ; and 
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lit if, after the appearance of the volume, any of them 

( *j had begun to feel that their confidence in some of 

'■I their colleagues was Inisplaced, and that they had 

'I 

j ' suffered themselves to be unvrarily entrapped into 

|j a seeming complicity with flagrant infidelity, what 

ij honest Englishman would hesitate to come forward 

and disclaim publicly all participation in sentiments, 
which he might be supposed to sanction, but which 
he utterly abhorred ? But we feel it the less neces- 
sary to discuss the question as to the joint liability 
of these writers for the contents of this volume, 
partly because none of them, so far as we know, 
have publicly repudiated any part of it; and still 
more, because there is enough in each of the Essays, 
considered by itself, to show that they are all fellow- 
h workers in the same cause, that they all belong to 

1 the same school, and that they all contribute, more 

I or less, in different ways and with various degrees 

II of ability, to the construction of the same general 

scheme of thought We have said of the only lay- 
man among them, that his statements are less offen- 

1 1 sive than those of most of his clerical associates ; but 

even he insists that the Bible contains a mixture of 
truth and error, and presses upon us the alternative 
of either modifying our whole idea of revelation, or 
rejecting a part x>f the caaonioal Scriptures. He 
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adopts for hiniBelf the former of these altematiTet ; 
and this nvKLified Tiew of revelation, followed oat to 
its legitimate results, would lead to all the condiasions 
which are rigorously deduced from it by his more 
daring associates, and especially by Dr Williams and 
Professor Jowett But their relative shares in the 
work of destruction is a question of oomparatively 
little moment to the Christian public: the great 
outstanding fact remains, that here is a volume, 
emanating from ministers and members of the Church 
of England, which assails the articles of her creed and 
the authority of the Bible itself; and, we say it ad* 
viscdly, the gain of the whole world would not tempt 
us to speak of the record of Divine revelation and its 
precious contents as it has been spoken of in wenf 
one of the ' Essays and Beviews.' 

But, in dealing with this volume, we must not 
content ourselves with marking merely some erro- 
neous views Mrith regard to the record of revelation, 
the number and integrity of the books which belong 
to it, or the nature of its various contents; the radi- 
cal error lies much deeper down and further back 
than any heresy respecting the mere canon of Scrip- 
ture. It is one which might well serve to supersede 
any great solicitude about the determination of a 
canon at all, and which might equally serve to eva- 
cuate its authority were the same canon universally 
received. The great ultimate question which is 
raised, relates not so much to the record of revela- 
tion as to the nature of revelation itself; and it is 
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in their views on this fundamental point that we 
find the root of ererj branch of the new system — 
the spring and fountain-head of all its other errors, 
which flow from it as naturally and as necessarily 
as various streams of water descend by different 
channels from their parent source. 
;j • The first and most fundamental error of the whole 

f I ) system — that which may be described as its vparot 

*r •4/fu3o^ and from which all its other errors follow as 

.ij inevitable corollaries— consists in the assumption 

* that revelation does not imply the supernatural 

communication of truth from the mind of God to 
the mind of man, but merely the discovery or per- 
ception of truth on man*s part in the exercise of his 
1 1 own natural facidtics. In a certain sense God may 

if ' be said to be our teacher, for He is the ' Father of 

(j . 'our spirits* and also the ' Father of lights, from 

' whom Cometh down every good and perfect gifl ;* 
every ray of truth, therefore, that beams on our 
minds may be traced to Him as its sempiternal 
source, who is * the very God of truth ;* but it is a 
natural revelation only wliich is admitted, while a 
supernatural revelation is denied. We cordially 
admit the former, while we strenuously contend 
also for the latter. It is a great truth, and one 
which is too often overlooked or disregarded, that 
Grod is really our teacher even in natural things ; 
that we are indebted to Him, who has endowed us 
with organs of sense and noble faculties, rational 
and moral, and surrounded ui with objects which 
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ore fitted to call thorn into oct^re cxcrciic, for all 
our common secular knowledge, which if so indis- 
pensable for tlie purposes of die present life ; and 
that He should be reverentially acknowledged as tlie 
rcYcalcr, in this sense,* of all true science, as well as 
the source of all rehgious truth, whether natural or 
revealed. The Scriptures speak of a natural reve- 
lation both of secular and religious truth; of the 
former, when speaking of one of the common arts of 
life, agriculture and husbandry, the prophet says of 
the ploughman — ' Hie God doth instruct him to dis- 

* cretiou, and doth teach him.* 'Hiis also cometh 

* forth from the Ix>rd of Ilosts, who is wonderful in 
• ' counsel and excellent in working * (Is. xxviiL 2G, 

29) ; and of the former, when speaking of the natural 
evidence for the existence and perfections of God, 
the Apostle says, with reference even to the Gen- 
tiles — 'Tliat which may be known of Grod is manifest 
' to them, for God huth showed it unto them {pau^p 
' iffriy 6 yd^ ei ic auroTi; i^arf^wtfi). For the invisible 
' things of Him, from the creation of the world, are 
' clearly seen, being understood by the things that 

* arc made, even His eternal power and Godhead.' 
So far from being jealous, therefore, of the doctrine 
which affirms a natural revelation of truth, and as- 
cribes it ultimately to God as its author, we cordially 
receive it as a lesson which shoidd imbue science 
itself with a religious spirit, and which may well 
afford a presumption that since God is our teacher 

• Koto O. 
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in regard to natural things and the interests of the 
present life, He may also condescend to become our 
instructor in heavenly things, if we be indeed moral 
and responsible beings, placed in a state of proba- 
tion now, and destined to an eternal life hcreafVer. 
The error of the authors of the ' Essays and Re- 
▼lews' does not consist, then, in the recognition of a 
natural reyelation of truth, or in ascribing that reve^ 
lation to God as its author, but in the denial of any 
supernatural revelation of His mind and will, and 
the exclusion of any commimication of objectivo 
truth on His part, even to the minds of the holy 
apostles and prophets. 

But is it possible, it may be asked, that, with the- 
Bible in their hands, any well-educated Englishmen, 
and, still more, any ordained ministers of the Chiurch, 
can have committed thcmselYcs to such a theory of 
revelation as this? Let every reader judge for 
himself; but let him form his opinion on a careful 
consideration of all the passages in which everything 
supernatural is derided or disowned. Dr Wil- 
liams speaks of ' an irrational supematuralism,*— of 
' that repressive idea of revelation,' — and of ' the 

* idea of revelation being widened for the old world, 

* and deepened for ourselves.' He adds, ' There is, 

* hardly any greater question than whether history 

* shows Almighty Grod to have trained mankind by 

* a« faith which has reason and conscience for its 
j^ *** kindred, or by one to whose miraculous tests their 

* pride must bow;' and he speaks with evident ap- 
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proval of * tho more liberal (not to say rationaluiDg) 
' criticism which traces revelation historically within 
' the sphere of nature and humanity.' lie quotes, 
with faint censure, Bunsen*8 outspoken question, 
' How long shall we bear this fiction of an external 
' rerelation?* Dr Temple has gone so far as to 
say of the personal presence of our Lord Himself, 
that, *Had His rerelation been delayed till now, 
' assuredly it woidd have been hard for us to n^- 
' cognise His Divinity, for the faculty of faith has 
' turned inward, and cannot now accept any outer 
' manifestations of tho truth of God* Professor 
Powell admits that ' the idea of a positive external 
' Divine revelation of some kind has formed tlie 
' very bans of all hitherto received systems of Chrifr- 
' tian belief;* but he adds, * Considerations of a yery 
' different nature are now introduced from those for- 
' merly entertained, and of a kind which affect the 

* entire primary conception of a revelation and its 

* authority, and not merely any alleged external 

* attestations of its truth.* And Professor Jowett, 
speaking of ' the differences about Scripture,' makes 
the important admission, that ' They seem to run up 
' at last into a difference of opinion respecting revela- 

* tion itself, — ^whether given beside the human facul- 
' ties or through them, whether an interruption of 

* the laws of nature, or their perfection and ful- 
•fihnent* 

This is really the ultimate question — Was there, 
or was there not, in the case of prophets and apostles. 
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a siipcmatural revelation of the mind and will of 

(toiI, nn objective presentation of tnith, such as was 

'}•' \ iindiKCorerahlc by man's natural faculties, and such 

as neither reason nor conscience could suggest, how- 
I '\\ '• •^ver they might receive and respond to it ? Or, to 

i I ■; throw the question into another form — Was there 

an}'thing taught by the prophets and apostles when 
't , ! they spoke in the name of Grod, and made use of 

these solemn words, *Tlms saith the Lord,* which 
was not the product of their own reason and con- 
science, but a message supematurally revealed to 
kij themselves, which they were commissioned to pro- 

! claim to others, and which was to be received and 

obeyed on the sole authority of the revealer? If 

i j ' _ there was nothing of this kind, then every part of 

I ; the theory of this volume may be established with- 

! ' out difficulty ; for a supernatural communication of 

11' tnith from the mind of God to His commissioned 

servants being excluded, the very foundation of 
Scripture, a^d its Divine authority, is swept away. 
But if a real rcveUtion of the mind and will of God 
be admitted, such as is additional to the natural 
dictates of man's reason and conscience, then a firm 
foundation is laid both for a scheme of miracidous 
attestation, such as might be necessary to establish 
I : I the Divine commission of His chosen messengers, 

\ ; f and also the Divine authority of the reoord to which 

' I that rcrelation might be consigned. 

i ! ii The theory which denies an eztenuJ supernatural 

1,2 revelation^ and traces rerelation merely * within the 
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sphere of nature and humanity,* by ascribing it to 
tlie natural exercise of man*s reason and conscience, 
is at direct variance with the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, and utterly subversive of the foundation of 
Cliristian faith and hope. It is at variance with the 
whole tenor of Scripture, in which God is every- 
where represented as making known to men His 
sovereign will, and summoning them to believe and 
obey His word. Without referring to the innumer- 
able instances in which He is represented as reveal- 
ing Himself to the patriarchs and prophets, we select 
two facts — the one lying at the foundation of the 
Jewish, the other, of the Christian dispensation. Wc 
ask the writers of this volume — ^Was there, or was 
tlierc not, an external supernatural revelation when 
God proclaimed the law amidst the thunder and 
lightnings of Sinai ? And, again, was there, or was 
there not, an external supernatural revelation when 
* God, manifest in tlio flesh,* * spake as never man 
spake ?' Tliese questions ore direct and simple, and 
no honest mind wiU seek to evade them. Let thorn 
1)0 fairly faced and explicitly answered. It is mcri* 
drivelling to say that, supposing them to be real 
revelations, they could only take effect by quicken- 
ing the reason and the conscience of those to whom 
they were addressed ; the question is not as to the 
manner of their efficacy, but as to their nature and 
origin, and the authority which rightfully belonged 
to them? Were they subjective or objective — the 
products of man*s natural faculties, or a super- 
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natural expression of God*s mind and will ? But as 
the theory which represents rerelation as giren, not 
' beside die human faculties,' but ' through them ;' 
not as 'an interruption of the laws of nature,' but 
I 'as their perfection and fulfilment,' is at direct rari- 

ance with the whole tenor of Scripture, so it is utterly 
subversive of the foundation of Christian faith and 
hope. What is Christian faith, considered simply 
as belief, but the reception of Divine truth on 
the ground of Divine testimony, — in other words, 
on the authority of the Revealer? And what is 
Christian hope but a firm persuasion of the sure fulfil- 
ment of God's promises? If there be no supernatural 
revelation, can there be the slightest foundation for 
either? Are there not truths depending on the 
sovereign will and sole appointment of Crod, which 
I can neither be discovered by the unaided light of 

nature, nor even proved, when revealed, otherwise 

than by the testimony of His word? And do not 

i' these truths— the peculiar lessons of revelation— con- 

|l stitute the only ground of our faith and hope as 

;; Christians ? The Westminster divines have drawn 

a strong line of demarcation between natural and 
revealed religion, when they say— 'Although the 
' light of nature, and the works of creation and provi- 
' dfence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, 
' and power of God as to leave men inexcusable, yet 
' are they not sufiident to give that knowledge of 
' God and of His will which is neoenary unto sal- 
' vation, therefore it pleased the Lord, at sondzy 
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' timeS| and in divers manners, to reveal Himself^ 

* and to declare that His will to the Church.* This 
is the great object of a supernatural communication ' 
of Divine truth : to make known what was imdis- 

Goverable by the light of nature, and dependent on 
the sovereign will and appointment of God Himself. -iff 

Some such revelation was necessary, and was vouch- 
safed in the state of innocence itself to make known | 
the terms on which man might surely reckon on the 
continuance of a holy and happy life in the enjoy- 
ment of God's favour and fellowship, which was made 
to depend on his believing the word and obeying the 
will of God as embodied in a positive precept, the 
most searching test of a submissive and dutiful spirit ; 
and how much more is it necessary now, when, as 
fallen and depraved creatures, we are concerned to 
know whether God will forgive the guilty and restore 
the lost, and if so, in what way and on what terms ? 
and when our ovm hearts are ever prompting ques- 
tions which reason can neither answer nor allay— such 
as the anxious and almost despairing cry, * How shall 

* a man be just with God ?' ' What must I do to be 
' saved ?' ' What good thing shall I do that I may 
' inherit eternal life?' None other than a Divine 
answer can meet and satisfy the longings of a truly 
awakened soul ; it must be taught what is the will 
of God for its salvation; it can lean only on His own 
faithful word of ^promise ; and what is the worth of 
a promise but the known character of him by whom 
it is made ? For this reason the Apostle insists on 
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the nuthority of ilic Rcvenlor nS the tan ground of 
the belicTer'a confidence nnd hope ; — ' God, wiUiiig 
: abundantly to gliow imto the hcin of promiw 
' the immutability of Ilia counsel, confirmed it by an 
' oalh J that by two immul.ible thingi in 'which it 
' WTW impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
' strong consolation who have lied for refuge to lay 
' hold upon the hope set bcforo ua.' 

We liavc enlarged tho longer on this point, because 
it is the real hinge on which the whole discussion 
turns. It is not a question about tlic mere record 
of revelation, it is a question about the nature and 
origin of rcTclation itself. According to the writers 
of tliis volume, the record of revelaUon contains a 
mixture of truth and error — and this of itself is a 
grave and serious objection to ihcir views ; but thu 
is not all, for they deny that even that portion of 
truih, be it less or more, which is contained in Scrip- 
ture, was supenintumliy rcvoaled, and contend, that 
it was developed merely by man's natural fnculdcs, 
ond may ' be traced within the sphere of nature and 
' liumanity.' Tlicir theory, therefore, in its ultimate 
analysis, is a scheme of mere nnturalisth, as opposed 
to all that is supernatural, in religion. 

The second error of their system is also fuuda- 
mentut, as il affects the Divine authority both of the 
prophets and apostles in proclaiming tho truth, and 
' also of the Holy Scriptures, in which the truth was 
committed to writing — il relates to the nature of in- 
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spiration. The two terms, revelation and inspirationi b 

are oAen used indiscriminately; but it may be useful, 
in some respects, to distinguish between them, and to 
employ the one to denote the supernatural presen- 
tation or conveyance of Divine truth to the minds 
of the prophets and apostles themselves, while the 
other is applied to describe the supernatural impulse, 
guidance, and direction under which they spoke or 
wrote when they were commissioned to conmiunicat« 
that truth for the beneiit of their fellow-men. In 
speaking of the nature of inspiration, we do not refer 
to the mode or the measure in which it was im- 
parted, in regard to which some diversity of opinion 
has arisen among those who were at one as to the 
substance of the doctrine itself; we refer only to its 
nature, as it is represented by tlie authors of this 
volume,. who employ the term, mucli in the same 
way as they speak of revelation, as denoting, not a 
supernatural influence prompting and enabling the 
prophets and apostles to speak and to write as infal- 
lible teachers of Divine truth, but simply as a natural 
inspiration, tlie same in kind with that which is felt 
by every man of elevated genius, or every Christian 
of devout mind, although it might be different, per- 
haps, from both, in respect to the measure of its 
fulness or the degree of its intensity. 

Here, again, we can conceive that many a thought- 
ful man will be ready to ask — Is it possible that, 
with the Bible in their hands, and knowing it also to 
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be in tlic hands of all their people, any onlained 
minulen ol* the Church of Englanil cnn have oom- 
niitu>d thcmsclvM to mich n theory of inspirntion u 
thin ? Agma, wo Bay, let every reader judge for 
himnclf. Listen to Dr WUllninB : — ' If such a Spirit 
' (tho Eternal Spirit) did not dwell in the Cliuroh, 
' iho Bible would not lie inapircd ; for the Bible is, 
' before all things, — the voice of the congregation, 

* Bold ns such n theory nf in«pimtion may sound, it 
' wn» the earliest creed of the Church, nnd it is the 
' only one to which the facts of Scripture nnjwcr. 
' Tlic sacred writers acknowledge themselves tacn of 
' like pAMions with ourselves, nnd we ore promised 

* illumination from the Spirit which dwelt in tbum. 
' Hence, when we find our Prnjcr-book constnicted 
' on the idea of the Church being an inspired socie^, 

* instead of objecting that every one of ua is fallible, 

* w<> should define inspiration conaistenlly with the 

* facts of Scripture nnd of human nature. ThcM 
' would neither exclude the idea of fallibility among 

* Israelites of old, nor teach us to quench the Spirit 
' in true hearts for ever. But if any one prcfen 

* thinldng the sacred writers passionless machines, 
' nnd calling Lather and Milton uninspired, let him 
' oo-operata in researches by which his theory, if 
' true, will be mumphanily confirmed.' Mark here 
— "The Bible is, before all other things, the written 
' voice of the congregation ; ' 'the Church if an 
' inspired aocioty;' we ore inspired as well as the 
apostles ; they were fallible sa well as we ; Lutber 
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and Milton wero not uninspired. Liston now to 
Professor Powell :— ' Tho philosophy of the ago does 
' not discredit the inspiration of prophets and apostles, 
' though it may sometimes believe it in poets, Icgis- 

* lators, philosophers, and others gifted with high 
' genius.* listen again to Professor Jowett :— * The 
' nature of inspiration can only bo known from tho 

* examimition of Scripture. There is no other source 
' to which we can turn for information, and we have 
' no right to assume some imaginary doctrine of 
' inspiration like the infallibility of the Roman Catho- 
' lie Church.* This seems to promise well ; but let 
not the reader rashly assume that he has the writcr*s 
full moaning all at once ; let him remember that on 
the kindred doctrine of revelation Professor Jowett 
commenced by saying that, *all Christians receive 
' the Old and New Testaments as sacred writings;* 
and yet it turned out after all that they differed about 
them very materially, and that their difiercnccs 'seem 
' to nm up ut last into a difference of opinion re- 
' spccting revelation itself.* And so in the case of 
inspiration; the appeal to Scripture, which he recom- 
mends, will be found very different from what some 
readers might expect it to be. He lays down ' two 
' considerations* which we should bear in mind: the 
first is that inspiration, whatever it be, 'is a fact 
' which we infer from the study of Scripture — ^not 

' of one portion only, but of the whole *— the last 
clause being evidently intended to intimate that we 
are not to form our notion of the nature of inspiration 
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from tlioM poMagcx only in whicli tlic Scripturr* 
exprcMly npt^nk of their own iitipirntion, and from 
wliicli we might cxpcPt to ikrivc our clearest views 
of it ; but from n gi-ncrnl survey of the whole eou- 
tcnts nf ScripHirc, and our own 'inferences' from 
t])e facts wliidi meet us thL're. TIio second is, thnt 
' any true doclrine of iuKpimtion must conform to 
' all well-oscertniued facts of hisloryorof science; for 
' thcMme fnct ennnot be true in religion when seen by 
* the light of faith, and uiitnic in science when looked 
' at through the medium of evidence or experiment.' 
Tliesc arc his two considerations which nro to de- 
cide the whulc question ns to tlto nature of thnt 
inspiration which the sacred wrilCTS chum for them- 
selves and their writings: nnd wluit use docs he make 
of them 7 In applying the first, he says it must 
obviously be such nn insiiinilion as 'embraces writ- 
' Jngs of vcty dilTercnt kinds — the book of Esther, 
' for example, or the Song of Solomon, as well as 
' the Gospel of St John, It is reconcilable with the 
' mixed goftd and evil of the ciuinicters of the Old 
' Testament, which ncTcrihcIcK!! docs not exclude 
' lJ)om from tlio favour of God, — with the attribution 
' to tlie Divine Being of actions at variance with thnt 
' higher revelation which He has given of Himself 

* in the Gospel; it is not inconsistent vrith imperfect 

* OT opposite aspects of the truth, us in the book of 
' Job or Ecclenaites,— with vnriadons of fact in the 

* Gocpels orthe books (^Kingsuid Chronicles, — with 
' inMcunuaa of liiiiga«ge in the Epiitlei'of St Paul; 
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for these are all found in- Scripture ; neither is 
there any reason why they should not be, except a 
general impression that Scripture ought to have 
been written in a way different from what it has.* 
And, in applying the second, he says, * Almost all 
intelligent persons arc agreed tliat the earth has 
existed for myriads of ages ; the best informed are 
of opinion tluit the history of nations extends back 
some thousand years before the Mosaic chronology ; 
recent discoveries in geology may, perhaps, open 
a further vista of existence for the human species, 
while it is possible, and may one day be known, that 
mankind spread not from one but from many centres 
over the globe ; or, as others say, that the supply of 
links which are at present wanting in the chain of 
animal life may lead to new conclusions respecting 
the origin of roan.* Our notion of inspiration must, 
n short, be suificicntly elastic to adapt itself to every 
new discovery of science, and not only so, but to the 
mere * guesses * of to-day which may aftcr%vards be- 
come certainties. In idl the other essays incidental 
expressions occur sufficient to indicate a general agree- 
ment among the writers on the nature of inspiration. 
We are warranted in concluding that, according 
to the doctrine of this volume, the holy apostles and 
prophets, the writers of our ' sacred books,* had no 
inspiration that was, at least in kind, peculiar to 
themselves, but only a higher degree of that which 
is common to all Christians who enjoy the aid of the 
Spirit, and even of all men who are endowed with 
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I ihnc tlio in^imtion which 
ihcy possessed vrzu not u supernatural gmcc, but a 
natural gift; tlint it did not mnko them infallible 
teachers of truth, but left them, even in tlieir public 
ministry and ihe prcpamtion of the Scriptures, liable 
to error lilie otlior men ; and tliai whntcver claim they 
may have made to supcritnluml illumination and 
Divine dircclion and guidance, irnisl ho tested by the 
accordance of thai chtim vrith llie contents of Scrip- 
ture, the discoveries of science, and the wildest guesses 
of spcculativo conjecture. Wo demur to the condi- 
tions of the argument as thcj arc hud down by Pro- 
fessor Jowett. Every sound and honest interpreter 
of Scripture will give his chief attention, in the first 
instance, to those express testimonies which bear 
directly on the question of inspiration,— which ofEmi 
its reality and illustrate its nature, — and refer to it as 
that which imparts to the Bible its awful authority 
as the ' Word of God,' and its right to demand the 
belief and obedience of all to whom it is addressed. 
We insist on a sound interpietoUon of these testi- 
monies, in the first instance, and espcdally on a 
serious consideration of what our Lord and His 
apostles said of the Old Testament Scriptures, when 
they spoke of them as 'the lively oracles,' 'the oracles 
of God,' * the Scripture that cannot be broken,' ' the 
Scripture that must be fulfilled,' the law which was 
■0 unchangeable that < heaven and earth might pass 
away, but not one jot or tittle of it should flul till 
all be fulfilled ;'—w9iBBitoD this, fint of all, before 
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we can consent to look at the subordinate considera- 
tions which he thrusts on the foreground ; and then, 
with the light of a scriptural doctrine of inspiration 
in our hands, we can calmly survey the whole con- 
tents of Scripture, and all the ascertained results of 
sound science, in the confident persuasion that the 
Word of God will be found consistent with itself, 
and that His works and Ilis Word cannot be at 
real variance. And if, on comparing Scripture 
with Scripture, there should appear to be some dis- 
crepancy between one part and another; or, on 
comparing Scripture with science, some difficulty 
in harmonising the statements of the one with the 
discoveries of the other, we shall only regard these 
as so many ittimtUi to further inquiry, with a view to 
the more perfect interpretation both of nature and 
Scripture ; while we content ourselves in the mean- 
time with such hypothetical solutions as are sufficient 
to neutralise objections— solutions which the present 
state of our knowledge may suggest, while it may 
not enable us to determine which of several ought 
to be preferred.* But all these difficulties, real or 
imaginary, were they a thousand times more formid- 
able than they are,* would not deter us from the 
public avowal of our adherence to that doctrine of 
ixispiration which we have learned from the teaching 
of the Lord and His apostles. 

The third error of the sjrstem which is developed 
* See Koto E, Alreadj rafemd to. 
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'M ' in this volume is a natural sequence from those which 

\'\ 'have already been examined. It is, that no super* 

natural attestations are cither necessary or admissible 
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as proofs of a Divine revelation. If there be nothing 
t|i* supernatural in the communication of truth to the 

minds of prophets and apostles, and nothing super- 
natural in the inspiration by which they imparted that 
truth to the minds of others by their preaching or 
their writings, — ^if, in either case, they were left to the 
exercise of their natural faculties, prompted, indeed, 
by higher intuitions and guided by a deeper wisdom 
than are common to men, but still fallible, as aU 
others are, and subject to the illusions of fancy or 
the prevailing prejudices of their ago and country, 
— what necessity can possibly exist for their being 
; endowed with miraculous or prophetic powers, or 

how could it be supposed that such powers would bo 
divinely vouchsafed to give credit and currency to 
I . the teaching of men who were, in no other respect, 

\ supematuraUy qualified for their office and work ? 

' The same considerations which prove that all super- 

natural attestations were unnecessary, are sufficient 
\ also to prove that they were utterly inadmissible in 

i such a case. On the supposition, indeed, of a super- 

-|. natural communication of religious truth, otherwise 

.;' undiscoverable, from the mind of God to the mind 

\\ of man, and of the supernatural inspiration of pro- 

J . phets and apostles, who claimed a special Divine 

'!i oommisaon to preach in His name, and to write 

^sacred books* which should be of universal and 
I 
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pernuinent authoritj, some extraordinary credentialu 
might be required to establish their peculiar claimic, 
and to impose an obligation on others to acknowledge 
and submit to their prerogatives as ' ambassadors for 
' Christ ;* but when tliat supposition is set aside, and 

* revelation is traced within the sphere of nature and 

* humanity/ there is no need, and no room, for any 
supernatural manifestation whatever. 

Every honest reader of his Bible must be awart* . 
that its whole tenor, from its commencement to its 
close, implies the reality of a supernatural comnnmi- I 

cation of truth from God to man, accompauiivd %vith 
supernatural evidence, and incorporated along with 
its evidence, not only in the standing ordinances of | ' 

the Church, but also in a series of sacred writings, 
designed to perpctiuite and transmit the knowledge 
of both from nge to age. But now, in opposition 
to this undeniable testimony of Scripture, certain 
writers and ministers of the Church of England have 
attempted to divest Christianity of everything super- 
natural, by denying the occurrence, and even the 
possibility, of miracles, — the existence as well as tlie 
fuliilment of predictive prophecy, — and the whole 
scheme of typical prefiguration, by whicli the Old 
Testament was indissolubly connected with the New. i 

We have read many infidel works, but we know of 
none more thoroughly opposed, at all points, to the 
whole doctrine of the supernatural in revealed religion 
than the volume of * Essays and Reviews.* 

How do they speak of miracles ? One writer tells 
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US that ' the deluge takes its place among geological 
' pliouomeiMi, no longer a distiurbance of law from 
'which science shrinks;* that 'the avenger who 

* slew the first-born may have been the Hcdouin 
i 'i' . *host;* and that Hhe passage of the Ked Sea 
I ^: ■ • may be interpreted with the latitude of poetry.' An- 
other writer, more daring still, founds an au*gument 

i I :■ 

i j ( against the credibility of miracles on the order and 

unitbmiity of nature, as established by inductive 
sciiMice — an argument which he could not fail to 
know, and probably would not have scrupled to 
acknowledgi?, must be as conclusive against the 
f I su|K'matural creation of the world as against the 

[I miraculous attestations of Christianity. 'The entire 

I ■ . * rsuige of the inductive philosophy is at once base<l 

|- . * upon, and in every instance tends to confirm, by 

' immense accumulation of evidence, the grand truth 
[ * of the universal order and constancy of natural 

* causes, as a primary law of belief, so strongly enter- 

* tAined and lixed in the mind of every truly indue- 

* tive intpiirer, that he can hardly even conceive the 
i ! j • possibility of its failure.' * The. proposition " that 
I i I . •* an event may be so increilible intrinsically as to 
' ; '* *• set aside any degree of testimony " in no way 

Ij • applies to, or affects, the honesty or veracity of 

*j * that t^timony, or the reality of the impressions on 

!! ' the minds of the witnesses, so far as it relates to 

j« ' the matter of sensible fact merely. It merely 

' means this ; that from the nature of our antecedent 
' oonvictioDs, the probability of some kind of mistake 
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* soincwhero, though wc know not where, id greater 

* than the probability of the event really hapiK;ning 

* in the way, and from the causes assigned.* It is 
useless to multiply quotitions when a principle of 
this kind is laid dovra ; u principle which goes far 
beyond the speculations of Lapbce and the <sccpticism 
of Hume, who both admitted that in certain circum- 
stances, not likely in their opinion to arise, the 
evidence of a miraculous occurrence might be irre^ 
sistible, and which can only iind its parallel in the 
fimdainental assumption of Strauss, — that whatever 
is miraculous in any narrative must be regarded and 
treated as unhistorical, and explained on the principle 
of m3rthical interpretation.* Tliere is nothing for- i 
midable, nothing even that is new or original, in 
this fresh attack on the evidence of miracles. Any 
one who has carefully studied Ixislie's * Rules,' as 
given in his ' Short and Easy Method with the 

* Deists,' will see that the question has l>een far more 
profoundly argued, and with a much deeper insight 
into its real merits, by previous writers, and will be 
proof agaigst all the dogmatical assertions of the late 
Savilian Professor at Oxford. We cannot discuss 
the question on its general merits ; we can only indi- 
cate a few lines of thought which may be profitably 
followed out. Let the rqader consider the nature, 
ext<!nt, and limits of sound inductive science. It 
does not deal with what is possible or impossible, 
but with what actually is : it takes cognisance only 

" Koto H. 8m also Note B. 
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of facts, nnd tcck« simplj to co-ordinato tliew fncta 
under general Uiwb ; niid, even in ita widest nnd 
higliCKt gcncrnlisntions, it in bound not only to tnke 
t nil tlic fnctH l<cariiig on its condiisions 
which hnvc liccn iilrendj' njccrinincd, but to leave 
nlso for niiy new facls wliicli may subwMiucntly 
emerge, mid which niny wrvo lo modify the >tnt«- 
mcnt of such Liwh an hnd been {irovifuonally adopted 
while our knowledge wns lejs complete. It cannot 
determine, llioroforc, on ihc pn-nnd of nny presum- 
tion a priori, either what is imporaible to occur under 
the Divine govcmmcn% or even what would bo un- 
worthyof the Divine perfections in the administmtiou 
of the world's affiiirs, — unleiis where the supposed 
event involves a ninnifeat conrradiction, or cnu be 
clearly shown to bo at vnri.nnce, not witli our views, 
but with the momi perfections of the Divino Being' 
It is compi-tcnt to ciitcrtniu rhcqaidetlT it is utterly 
incompetent to the task of dctcmiining quid povibile 
eftt or quid oportclf Yet Profiasor Powell under- 
Uikcs to demonstrate tlie intrinsic incredibility of 
miracles on the ground of the results of inductive 
science ; and in doing so, hits only shown his utter 
ignorance of ilie rciil nature ond legitimate use of 
inductive science itself. It Is this tendency to push 
induction beyond its proper limits, and to found 
upon it abstract conclusions on points of mere 
specuUtioo, or dogmatic uscnions as to the genesis 
of worlds, the origination of life by spontaneous 
generation and the trauimutatioQ of apeciei, which 
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lias awakened that jealousy of science, of which 
philosophical writers complain, in the minds of 
manj religious men, who have no repugnance what- 
ever to the study of the facts and laws of nature, 
when these are presented apart from the speculations 
with which they liave been combined. Tlie sup- { . ^ 

posed impossibility of any interruption of the physi- 
cal order of nature is one of those unauthorised 
assumptions for which inductive science is in no 
respect responsible. Wlien correctly understood 
and applied, induction would take account of all the 
known fact« of the case, both sucli as fall under our 
own experience and observation, and such as are jj 

brought to our knowledge by authentic testimony ; j ! 

— for a Lirgc proportion of the facts on w\iich the 
generalisations of science itself are based, rest on no 
other evidence than the reports of observers in other i 

lands or in former ages, ^\'l\cn mention is made, 
therefore, of * the universal order and constancy of 
* natural causes,* and when this is applied to pre- 
clude the supposition of miraculous events, the 
<irg\mient is chargeable with a flagrant petitio prin- 
cipii similar to that which is involved in Hume*s 
argument; since it excludes some facts which, whether 
real or the reverse, have at least been attested by ; j 

numerous witnesses, and their testimony must be 
dealt %nth, in the first instance, on the ordinary 
principles of historical evidence, before any one is 
entitled to assume the uninterrupted constancy of 
nature. 'When tliese facts are taken into account, 
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they may scnrc to modify our conclusion, to the ex- 
t<!nt of iiubstituting general for univenal in the 
formula by which it is expressed ; for the general 
constancy of nature is admitted on all hands, and is 
implied in the very idea of a miracle itself. But the 
general constancy of nature does not exclude the 
possibility of exceptional aises or extraordinary 
events arising from the inteq)osition of a Supreme 
power, which is superior to ail physical causes, and 
capable of controlling them for the accomplishment 
of His high designs vnth reference to the mond 
and spiritual benefit of men ; events which do not 
imply the universal suspension or permanent re- 
versal of any natiunl Laws, but merely the intemip- 
titm of their opemtion in a few ptirticular instances 
and for certain siHJcific ends. Paley*s argument, * if 
* there be a Goil, minicles are not impossible,* is self- 
evidently conclusive ; and it is poorly met by 
Professor Powell's reply, that natiure being a finite 
pnxluct, natunil theology c:m know nothing of 
Ouuiipotence ; since every one must see that nature 
may Ihs a real manifesUition, without being an ade- 
quate measure^ of His * eternal power and Godhead.* 
Miracles being thus disposed of, prophecy, in so 
far as it is predictive — and typioal rites, persons, 
and events, in so far as they are prefigurative — nuist 
shiiro the same fate. Prophecy was merely a means 
of moral instruction, and was not designed as a 
' prognostication * of the future. There ore no Mes- 
sianic predictions in the Old Testament ; or if there 
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W a few whidi still sccni to bo such, thov ore Cu»t 
molting awny in the crucible of modern criticisui. 
Tlie 53il chapter of Isaiah liad no reference to * the 
* Man of Sorrows ' who * was woimded for our trans- 
t gressious and bnused for our iniiiuities,* but found 
itis fulfilment in the personal liLitory of Jeremiah, or 
in the national history of tlie Jews, 'llie liook of 
Daniel was not written by him, and at all events, it 
was a narrative, and not a predictive, work. I^*t 
the English reader take up his Uible, and follow the 
line of the Divine dispensations as they are succes- 
sively luitblded, and then, without i-ntering into any 
controversy about particular texts, let him say, on a 
survey of the whole scheme, whether, from the first ! ; 

announcement of a future Saviour immediately aftrr 
the fall, there was not a continuous stream of pro- 
phecy, always pointing fonvanl to things not seen as i 
yet, but destined to come into existence liereafcer, 
which imparted a pro%'isional and preparator}' ehar- 
acter to each of the successive eras of the patriarchs, 
the law and the prophets ; and, whetlier the whole 
of the Old Testament would not be evacimted of its 
highest meaning, were it 8U])posed to have no ful- 
filment in the new and better dispensation of the 
fulness of times ? And, in regjird to the great scheme j i 
of typical prefiguration, which may l>e called a visible, . I 
as prophecy was a verbal, method of predictit>n, and j 
which was applied as such by our Lord and His 
a]>ostle8 in proof of His ^lessianic character, who 
can read, without horror and indignation, the state- 
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Dient of Professor Jowett, thai, in the use wliicit llicy 
mndc of the types, 'New trutli was inlnxluccd into 
* the Old Tcstnmcnt, ntthcr ihun the old truth which 
' wiu found there ;' and llint of tlic tjuouilions from 
iJic Psfllms and the prophets, ' Ilnrdiy any, perhnps 
' none, is based on the original text or context?' 

All mpcmntuml nttcslationa nrc thus discorded, 
miracles, prophecies, nnd types; .ind no wonder, 
since » RUpcmotuml rcvelntion of Divine truth, ond 
a aupematurnl inspinition of prophets nnd apostles 
had been already rejected. It remains lo inquire 
how for the.<c views must necessarily alTcct the 
character nnd authority of the record of rtvtUititm. 
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No. IX. 

THE GENERAL SCHEME OF THOUGHT 
^VHICH PERVADES THE ENTTRE VOLUME. 

Ok a first perusal of this volume, the fragmentary j i 

and miscellaneous character of its contents is apt to \ 

leave the impression that it is nothing more than a : j 

series of detached pieces, strung together without ji 
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nny regard to order or method, having little mutiuil 
connection with each other, and no common bearing 
on one specific and definite 'result. But on looking 
beneath the sturface, and examining more closely its 
constituent parts, we find, on comparing them with | 

one another, that there is a certain method under- j 

lying this apparent disorder ; we begin to see the | 

outlines of a systematic plan, and discover the leading 
principles of a connected and well-digested scheme ! 

of thought, such as could only be developed by a j 

series of writers belonging to the same school, im- ! 

bucd with the same spirit, and aiming at the same 
practical ends. It is far from being a mere collec- 
tion of loose papers, such as might appear together i 
in one of oiu* quarterly reviews ; it is a reol, though ; 
not a methodical, exposition of a system of opinion ! 
on some of the most important subjects of human } 
thought, in which each part has a close relation to 
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ever}' other, while all the parts, when put together, 
constitute n complete theory of speculative unbelief 
Tlic fundamental conception on which the whole 
8ui)erstructure depends, is that of the nature of rt*- 
velation, as consisting, not in the supeniatural eoni- 
munic'ition of truth from the mind of God to the 
mind of man, but in the perception or discovery of 
it merely by man*8 natund t acuities, quicken<Hl, it 
may be, by a certain Divine influence, but not in- 
fonnetl by any |>ositive external teaching, and never 
transcending * the sphere of nature and humanity.* 
Such being the nature of revelation, it follows that 
there could be no ncnressity for any suju'ruatural 
inspiration, either to enlighten the minds of the pro- 
phets and apostles, or to enable them to impart the 
truth to others by their preaching or their writings ; 
it was enough if they were endowed with the Spirit 
in the same way in which all ChristLnns arc inspired 
with it, or even all men of cxtrsiordinar}* ability and 
genius. And since there is thus nothing that is 
properly su]>cmatural, either in the revelation of 
the truth, or in the inspiration which qualified them 
to teach it, it follows, again, that all supeniatund 
attestations m.iy be disjH'nsed with as evidently sujht- 
lluous in such a ciise ; and hence the whole magni- 
ficent scheme of miraculous interposition, propheti- 
cal prciliction, and t3'pical prefigiuration, suitable as 
it might be, and even necessary, to authenticate a 
Divine supcmatiiral revelation, and to establish the 
Divine commission and authority of God^s inspired 
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incs9ongi»rs, is ruthloMly cn^t nsidc ns having nnitlier 
place nor iwo in the new * negative theology.* 

Uut the «}i»t^»ni, to l>e complete, nnwt he carried 
out to all itff legitimate results ; it cannot stop short 
at this ])oint ; it is nulling down an inclined plane 
with ever-hicroaxing velocity, and no hunmn |K)wer { 

can arrest its progn^ss till it sinks into the abyss. i 

It has elFectually disjKwed of a HU|K»niatnnd revela- ,| 

tion in fonner times ; it must now di^d with the 
record of revelation which is still in our hands, and 
determine its claims to be n'g:irded as a standing 
and authoritative t\\\\} of faith and pnictice in the 
pn\sent day. The question is forced on the writers jj 

of this volume, and they must faci' it — * Is the Bible J | 

to bi^ n»ceivcd as the Wonl of (khI or as the word \ 

of man?* A solemn question, as every one nuist 
feel who has a living conscience in his bosom and a 
soul that needs to be saved. 

To do them justice, the writers of this volume d(» j ; 

not refuse to ent<*rtain the cjuestion, and they have 
given us suHiciently clear indicjitions of the answer ; 

which they are dispensed to i*cturn to it. We mark, I 

therefore, as \]w fourth cardinal error of their theor}', * ; 

the doctrine that the Bible is not the Word of God, '; 

althougli it contains Divine truth, but Divine truth j 

mixed with human error ; and that it is not an ij 

authoritative extenial rule either of faith or practice, ; ; 

except in so far as its contents conunend themselves 
to the reason and conscience of men, or what is : 

called * the light within.* Tins comprehensive state- 
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ment includes several distinct particulars, and each 
of these must be separately considered. 

The theory admits that the Bible contains a 
certain portion of 'Divine truth;* but in "what 
sense ? Is it Divine truth supematurally revealed 
— a Divine message making known to man the mind 
and will of God for his salvation — a positive in- 
struction, additional to the light of nature, and 
superior to it? Or is it Divine truth, not super- 
naturally revealed, but perceived or discovered by 
our natural faculties, and called divine for no other 
reason and in no other sense, than as all other truth 
may be said to be so on account of its being idtimately 
derived from Him who is • the God of Truth ?' We 
fear that the latter is the sense in which the ex- 
pression must be understood ; for, in any other, it 
would open the door for that irrational super- 
naturalism* of which Dr Williams speaks, and revela- 
tion could no longer ' be traced within the sphere of 
' nature and humanity.* But if it be understood in 
this sense, it follows that the truth which is con- 
tained in Scripture, although it may be Divine, is 
not a whit more supernatural than the error vrith 
which it is there associated — that both alike are the 
mere products of man*s natural faculties, quickened 
only into action by some purely subjective influence ; 
and that, in point of authority, they stand precisely 
on the same level, so far as that depends at all on 
the sacred writings in which they are equally con- 
tained ; in other words, they have no authority what- 
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erer, except that which, in every other case, belongs 
to tmth as compared with error. The Bible, there- 
fore, as such, cannot be called in anj peculiar sense, 
*the Word of God.' It contains, indeed, Dirine 
truth, but so does erery other book — ^the ' Principia' 
of Newton, the dramas of Shakspere, the Tolume of 
' Essays and Reviews' — in so far as they inculcate 
what can be shown to be true ; but it does not 
contain any Divine truth supematurally revealed, 
or any message from God making known to men 
what He requires them to believe and obey as an 
authoritative expression of His mind and will — ^itis 
Divine only as all other truth is Divine, and here, 
as everywhere else. Divine truth is mixed with 
human error. 

That this is no exaggerated or overcharged de- 
scription of the scheme of thought which is de- 
veloped in this volume, is only too painfully evident 
from the following passages. We are taught, first 
of all, to distinguish between two things which are 
justly said to be widely different — ^between the Bible 
being the Word of God, and containing the Word 
of God. * It has been matter of great boast,' says 
Mr Wilson, 'within the Church of England, in 

* common with other Protestant Churches, that it is 

* founded on the *' Word of God," a phrase which 

* begs many a question when applied to the canoni- 

* cal books of the Old and New Testaments. . . In 
' that which may be considered the pivot article of the 
' Church, this expression (" the Word of God") does 
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• not occur, but only "Holy Si'Tipturc," "Cnnonical 
••Bookn," "Old and New TeHtanionts.'' It contmn^ no 

* declnnition of tlio Uihlo being throughout Muper- 
' naturally dUggrMted, nor any intimation as to which 

* portions of it wore owing to a npecial Divine illumi- 
' nation, nor the slightest attempt at defming in- 

• spiration, whetlicr mediate or innnediate, whether 
' througli,or l>e8i<lo,or overnding the natural faculties 
' of the subject i}( it ; not the least hint ol* tho relation 

* l)ctweon the Divine and liuman elements in the com- 

• position of the biblical iHKiks. . . TlieWordofGrnlis 

* contained in Scripture, wliencc it di>e8 not follow that 

* it is co-extensive with it. The Clmrch to wliieh we 

* belong dtH»s not put that stxmdding-bloek before 

* the feet of her mend>ers. It is their own fault if 

• they put it there for themselves, authors of their 

• own oiFence.' Still, it may be sjud, this writer 
acknowledges the *AVord of GihI' as contained at 
least in the Uible, although not co-extensive with it; 
and tome, satisfied witli tho mere sound of the 
words, may never tliink of inquiring in what sense 
the orthodox phnise is used; they may overlook the 
fact that he caretully leaves open the whole tpiestion 
M to the natural or supernatural origin of this word 
•^whether 'inspiration was mediate or immediate, 

• through, or beside, or overruling the natund facul- 

• ties of the subject of it,' Tnic, he speaks of a 

• Divine ' as well as a * human ' element in * the 

* composition of the biblical books ; * but is not all 
truth Divine? and may not 'the Dirine element* 
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be tliat portion of tnitli which they hiip]K*ii to con- 
tniii, ju5t ns the Miuiiinn element* is thnt |)ortioii of 
error with which it is conihined in Scripture, wliiU; 
the former, no more tlinn tlie latter, is held to luivc 
been sxipemnturally revenlecl ? Tlio one is Divine, 
simply l)ecause it is true; the otlier is human, simply 
because it is false ; but iu neither instance is there 
ouy thing higher or better than the mere product of 
man's * natural faculties.* In a certain sense, widely 
diflferent from his, we rwognise the prt»sencc hoth of a 
Divine and a human element in the Word of (lod:— 
a Divine clement in its truth supematurnlly rert^led 
as a messiigc from God to man, and also in its in- 
spiration, which extends, not only to its pcctiliar 
doctrines, but to its whole contents in whatever way 
they may have liecome known, and stamps them all 
with the impress of infallible authority ;-^iUid yet a 
human element, not implying fallibility or error, 
seeing that it was suiHjrinlonded and controlled by 
unerring wisdom, but human in those respects — that 
the natural faculties of the sacred writers werc! cjdle<l 
into exercise Jis the recipients of Divine communica- 
tion and the instruments of the Divine will — that 
hiunmi language was employed as the vehicle of 
Divine truth — that human experience and human 
faith fiud expression there, so as that the sacred 
writers ore witnesses to us of what they saw -and 
heard as men, and also examples to believers in all 
ages, in so far as they gave utterance to their per- 
sonal feelings of penitence or trust, of peace, and 
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hope, and joy,^-«nd thereby imparted, under the 
guidance of the Spirit of Grod, that deep human 
interest to their writings which could belong only to 
those of ' men of like passions with ourselres,* and 
which will find a responsive chord in the heart of 
every true believer till the end of time. In this 
sense we gratefully acknowledge the presence of a 
human, as well as of a Divine, element in Scripture, 
but not in the sense of there being a mixture of 
truth and error there. 

But, if we are to believe the writers of this volume, 
a correct description of the Bible would exclude from 
its sacred contents all Divine truth supematurally 
revealed, and admit a copious admixture of human 
error. * If geology proves,* says Dr Temple, ' that 
' we must not interpret the first chapters of Grenesis 

* literally ; if historical investigations shall show us 
' that inspiration, however it may protect the doc- 
' trine, yet was not empowered to protect the norra- 

* tive of the inspired writers from occasional inac- 

* curacy .... the results shoidd still be welcome.' 
Dr Williams speaks of 'the half ideal, half traditional 
' notices of the beginnings of our race, compiled in 

* Genesis;* and of the firmness with which Bunsen 
' relegates the long line of the first patriarchs to the 
' domain of legend or of symbolical cycles* Mr 
Wilson exhorts those 'who are able to do so,* to 
' lead the less educated to distinguish between the 

* different kinds of words which it (the Bible) con- 
' tains — ^between the dark patches of human passion 
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' and error which form a partial crust upon it, and 

* the bright centre of spiritual truth within.* Mr 
Goodwin insists Hhat the definition and idea of 
' Divine revelation^ must be modified, and 'the possi- 

* bility of an admixture of error* allowed; and tells 
us that 'theologians persist in clinging to theories of 

' *' 6od*s procedure towards man which have long been 

* seen to be untenable.* 

« 

The Bible, being thus a mixture of truth and 
error, cannot of course be regarded as having any 
claim to be of itself an authoritative external rule 
either of faith or practice ; it can only be of use, as 
any other book may be, in so far as it commends 
itself as true to the reason and conscience of men, 
or to the 'light within.* To what tests— rational, 
moral, scientific, and historical — ^its sacred contents 
must be subjected, to elicit the truth and eliminate 
the error that is combined with it, will afWnvords 
appear ; in the meantime we solicit the attention of 
our readers to the jealousy with which these writers 
regard any external authority in matters of religion, 
or any authority at least higher than the Bible— ^con- 
sidered, not as * the Word of God,* — ^but as * an cx- 

* prcssion of devout reason,*— or as * the voice of the 
^ congregation.* A ' misgiving as to the authority 

* of the Scriptures * is described as a characteristic 
of those who patronise a 'negative theology;* and 
we are told, most truly, that ' when the Protestants 
' threw off this authority (of the Church) they did 
' not assign to reason what they took from the 
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' Church, bat to Scripture;' that 'm long u thi« 

• could be kept to, the Protestant ihtKoy.ot belief 

• was whole and soaDd,' but that 'time, learned con- 
' trorersy, and abatement of leal drove the Protc«- 
' tants generally' from thia ground and that 'every 
' foot of ground that Scripture lost Was gained by 
' one or other of the three subatitutes, Church 
' authority, the ipirit, or reason.' And as these 
writen are not prepared to acknowledge the autho- 
rity either of Scripture or of the Church, every 
external rule or standard must he eicludcd, and 
they take refuge in reason, and spirit or conscience, 
which may be said to constitute together ' the light 
' witliin.' After a time, says Dr Temple, ' the hu- 
.< man race was left to itself to be guided by the 
' teaching of the spirit within ; ' 'The faculty of faith 
' has turned inwM^ and cannot now accept any 
' outer rannifestnlions of the truth of God;' 'Tlie 
' law in fact niiicli God makes the standard of our 
' conduct may have one of two forms ; it may be an 
' external bw— a law which govenii from the out- 
' side, compelling our mil m how even though our 
' understanduig be unconvinced and unenlightened 
' —saying you must, and making no effort to make 

• you feel that you ought ; appealing not to your 
' conscience, l)iit lo force or fear, and caring little 
' whether you willingly agree or reluctantly submit. 
' Or, agun, the law may be an internal law, a voice 
' which speaks within the conscience, and carries the 
' understanding along vrith it— • Uw which is not 
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imposed on us bj another power, but by our * 
own enlightened wilL* ' The spirit or conscience 
comes to full strength, and assumes the throne 
intended for him in the soul ... He is the third J 

great teacher and the last' ' We use the Bible, 
not to over-ride, but to eroke the voice of con- 
science : ... it wins from us all the reverence of 
a supreme authority, and yet imposes on us no 
yoke of subjection. This it does by virtue of the 
principle of private judgment, which puts con- 
science between us and the Bible, making con- 
science tlie supreme interpreter, whom it may be 
a duty to enlighten, but whom it' can never be a 
duty to disobey.* 
According to the principle of the Reformed 

Churches, ' the doctrines of men and private spirits,* 

not less than Hho decrees of councils and opinions 

* of ancient writers,* are to be judged by the Holy. 

' Spirit speaking in the Scriptures;* and on no other 

principle can there be any effectual safeguard against 

the wildest fanaticism in the Church. It is singular 

that grave and learned divines of the Church of 

England should seek to revive the doctrine of the 

' light within,* which was so popular among the 

sectaries in the age of Cromwell, and which found 

its ablest advocate in Robert Barclay, the author :» > 

of a celebrated ' Apology for the Doctrines of | | 

the People called Quakers.* His argument is at ] ^ 

least as logical and his statement as scriptural, as /. f 

those of Dr Temple, when he puts the case thus : • \i 
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224 THE OBNEIUL SCHEUE OF THOUGHT 

— 'From thcsu revelations of the Spirit o( God to 

i have proceeded tlic Scriptures of tnitli, 

' which cont^un (1) a faithful historicsl account' of 

1 facts; (2) 'a prophetical account of seTeial 
' things; (S) a full and ample account of the doc- 
' trine of ChrisL Neyenhelcss, because they are 
' only a declaration of the fountain and not the 
' fountain itself, therefore thcj are not to be cs- 
' teemed the principal ground of all truth and know- 
' Ied);c, nor yet the adequate primaty rule of faith 
' and manners. Nevertheless, at that which givcth 

e and faithful testimony of the finit foundation, 
' they arc and may l>e esteemed a secondary rule, 
' subordinate to the Spirit from which they have all 
' their excellency and certMnly.' Our only doubt 
is whcthci' onr new advocates of the ' inward light ' 
might agree with Barclay in speaking so highly ot 
the Scriptures. But how far they have deported 
from tlie principles of the lieformera must be evi- 
dent to every one who considers how those noble 
champions of the truth contended for the sole autho- 
rity of the Scriptures in opposition alike to the alleged 
infallibility of the Church and the presumpHioua pre- 

B of 'private spirits;' how they represented 
* the Spirit of God speaking in the Scriptures' as the 
supreme arbiter and judge in all controversies in mat- 
lern of faitli ; and how they spoke, as Claude did in hia 
' Defence of the Reformation,'' of the prophets and 
apostles oc bcin^ still present to the Church in their 
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unchangeable writings, and ever living witnesses for 
' the faith once delivered to the saints,' amidst all 
the caprices of individual error, and all the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion. It was to no ' light within* 
that they made their appeal in fighting the battles 
of the faith ; but to that sun of truth which God has 
placed in the firmament of the Church, and by which 
reason and conscience itself should be enlightened 
and ruled. 
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If the Bible contains a mixture of truth and error, I 

^ ' I 

it follows that the reading of the Scriptures must be 
useless, or even dangerous, unless we are in posses- 
sion of some criterion or test by which we may 
discriminate between what is true and false, and 
separate the pure ore from the dross with which it | : ' 

is combined. And this leads us to consider the 7^ I ' 

cardinal error of the system which is developed in 
the ' Essays and Reviews ; * an error which consists in 
thinking that we may warrantably sit in judgment 
on the contents of Scripture, and determine what , ,i 

should be received and what should be rejected by • { 

the application of various tests— rational, moral, cri- 
tical, scientific, and historical — ^which have all been 
employed in their turn to discredit one portion afW 
another of ' the oracles of God,* until it woidd be 
difiicult to say how much or how little is lefl that ] \ 

would be worth contending for. These various tests, 
although specifically different, may be reduced to 
two general heads — ^the subjective test, including * f '^ 
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226 TUE OEMERAL 6CI1EUE OF THODGIIT 

niuoD and oonscicncc, nnd tho cxtcmal test, includ- 
ing criticiam, kiudcc, and history. 

Tho subjcctivo tcit, wliich includes rcnson nnd 
consdcncc, is tho f\indnmcnlnl iirinciplu of two kin- 
dred ■]-Btcin»— the older form of Itntiooaligm nnd the 
more rcoent form of Spirittinliini. Tlic doctrine 
which is common to both is, thnt mnn possesses iu 
tho faculties of bia own mind, and may freely npply, 
an internal test which enables him to acjinrnto wliat 
is tmo from wlint is false in Scripture, and entitles 
him to rcccirc tlie one while h« n-jccts the other. 
Tho external test, i^in, which includes criticism, 
science, and hutoiy, is applied by those who seek to 
Uy the accuracy of Scripture cither by collntiiit; 
different manuscripts, or by investigating tlic hiitory 
of tho text, or by comparing ilt atnicments with xonic 
other parts of our ascertained 'knowledge, such as 
have been ncquircd, for instance, by tho modem 
discoveries of astronomy and geology, or by the 
improTcd methods of historical research introduced 
and oxempliticd by Nicbulir. By a more comprc- 
hcnuvc generalisAtioD all these topics may be tv- 
duccd to one category, and the qoestion, in its 
ultimate analysis, rulntca to tlic proper office and 
province of that faculty, whatever it be, by which 
we compare the diOcrent sources and depnrtmenta 
of our knowledge with one another, and mark the 
mgnemeat or disagreement between them. In dis- 
cussing this geuersl ques^on, much confusion of 
thonght, and not a few dangerous errort, have ariieni 
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OQ both sides, from not distingiiisliing aright 1)ctween 
the iisc nnd the abuse, tlio legitimate exorcise and 
the palpable excesses, of that faculty— coll it reason, 
or rellcctiou, or the faculty of comparison or n^lationf, 
or what you will— which is so employed. Tliorc is 
a right use and legitimate exercise of man*s intel- 
lectual faculties with reference both to natural and 
revealed religion. It is perfectly competent, and i 

not only lawful but incuml)ent on him as an intelli- 
gent being from whom God requires a reasonable 
service, to examine the evidences which He has 
provided for the express purpose of laying a solid 
foimdation of faith and hope ; to make use of all 
available means for the right interpretation of His 
Word, which He has Himself put into our hands 
with the injunction to * search the Scriptures;* to 
collate one part of it with another, whether as it is 
rendered in our English version or as it exists in tlie 
best and purest copies of tlie original text ; and to 
compare both its historical and doctrinal contents 
with all the facts of our ascertained knowledge,- with 
tlie genuine dictates of right reason, with the laws of 
our mond nature, and with the results of scientific 
or historical research. It is competent to do so, al- 
though in the case of multitudes it is neither possible 
nor necessary; and we have no sympathy with those 
who would interdict the free exercise of our faculties 
in these various departments of inquiry, and de- 
noimce, os Mr Pattison, in humble imitation of the \ i 

' Tracts for the Times,* has done, all study of the* 
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evidences, as if it amonntcd to Bationalisin in the 
bad sense of the term. But if there be a legitimate 
use, there is also a flagrant abuse of reason in matters 
of faith ; it may be difficult to discriminate between 
the two, or to draw a broad line of demarcation such 
as shall serve to mark the limits within which reason 
may be warrantably and safely exercised, and beyond 
which it ought to be checked or restrained ; but 
practically the distinction is universally felt and 
tacknowledgcd. If we may be guided in forming a 
clear conception of it by the practice of our soundest 
divines in discussing such questions as avowed ration- 
alists have raised with reference to the contents of 
Scripture, we should be disposed to say that, speak- 
ing generally, they have never denied the competency 
of men to judge of anything in regard to which they 
had, or were capable of having, sufficient information, 
or the validity of their conclusions, excepting when 
it could be clearly shown that they rested on partial 
and insufficient evidence, or were erroneously de- 
duced from the premises on which they depended. 
The two main objections which have been urged 
against the whole scheme of Rationalism are these : 
first, that it has pronounced judgment on some sub- 
jects which himian reason is incompetent, on account 
either of its necessary limitation as being finite, or of 
the want of sufficient information, to determine; 
and secondly, that when it has pronounced judgment 
on some other subjects which belong to its proper 
province, it has judged erroneously, and adppted 
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conclusions which are not warranted by the foots of 

the case. Let any one examine the line of argument 

wliich is pursued by such profound thinkers as j 

Butler, M^Laurin, and Inglis, in dealing vrith the 

presumptive objections of infidelitji and ho will find 

that in every instance 'they have recourse, not to a 

s>veeping denial of the competency of reason to judge 

when it is fully informed, or of the validity of its 

conclusions when they have been correctly deduced, 

but to one or other of these two replies. And there 

is, and ever will be, ample room for maintaining a 

warfare with Riitionalism on these grounds. For, \ 

unless on the supposition that man is omniscient, 

there must always be some truth which is above 

reason, although it is not against it; and, unless on the 

supposition that man is infallible, there must always 

be a danger of his drawing erroneous conclusions 

even from the facts of his ascertained knowledge. 

And it is by sho>ving that he is incompetent to 

judge of some things, and has judged erroneously of 

others, that our best divines have most successfully }. . 

repelled the assaidts of infidelity. When it has been j * 

objected, for instance, to the doctrine of the Trinity, ^j [ 

that it is against reason as involving a flagrant self- t 

contradiction, the objection has been repelled, not by 

alleging that a self-contradictory proposition may be 

true, but by showing that there is no contradiction in * I 

the case, since the persons of the Godhead are not said 1 ; 

to be one and three in the same sense, or eocismrajpechi. •! . 

When it has been objected, again, to the doctrine j! {' 
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of original nnj that it is opposed to the dictates of 
oonscicnoe, which teach us to regard sin as a per- 
sonal ofience that cannot be imputed to others, or 
▼isited in their case with penal suficring — ^the ob- 
jection has been repelled partly bj showing that, 
for aught wo know, there may be another besides a 
purely personal law— o generic constitution extend- 
ing to the race at large, and imposed on one ap- 
pointed to act as its rcpresentatire ; and partly by 
pointing to the undeniable fact of hereditxury evil, 
arising from the solidarity of the race, which is so 
evident as to extort even from Dr Beechcr the ac- 
. knowledgment that the moral phenomena of the 

,j i- actual worid arc such as cannot be accounted for 

I otherwise than on the supposition 'of a forfeiture 

,'t n - * prior to birth.* And so when the irregular dis- 

i:1 I tribution of good and evil in the present state Ims 

^j 2 been urged as an objection against the reality of a 

i moral government, it has been met by Butler with 

this conclusive reply, that what might bo unsuitable 
to a state of final retribution may be perfectly con- 
tlj Ij sistent with a preparatory state of probation and 

ffl \ trial, and that we are incompetent judges in such a 

j; I case, since the groat scheme is as yet only incom- 

;ij I pletely developed, and still more imperfectly under- 
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Still, it may be said, reason is acknowledged as 
^ { the supreme arbiter and judge in all such coses ; 

'i 1 and its sovereignty is practically acknowledged when 

*^ ^ ito competency is admitted at alL And this is the 
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imposed on ub by another power, but bj our 
own enlightened will* 'The spirit or conccienoe 
comes to full strength, and assumes the throne 
intended for him in the soul ... He is the third 
great teacher and the last* ' We use the Bible, 
not to oTcr-ride, but to eroke the voice of con- 
science : ... it wins from us all the reverence of 
a supremo authority, and yet imposes on us no 
yoke of subjection. This it does by virtue of the 
principle of private judgment, which puts con- 
science between us and the Bible, making con- 
science the supreme interpreter, whom it may be 
a duty to enlighten, but whom it' can never be a 
duty to disobey.* 
According to the principle of the Reformed 
Churches, 'the doctrines of men and private spirits,* 
not less than 'the decrees of councils and opinions 

* of ancient writers,' are to be judged by the Holy 
' Spirit speaking in the Scriptures;' and on no other 
principle can there be any effectual safeguard against 
the wildest fanaticism in the Church. It is singular 
that grave and learned divines of the Church of 
England should seek to revive the doctrine of the 

* light within,' which was so popular among the 
sectaries in the age of Cromwell, and which found 
its ablest advocate in Robert Barclay, the author 
of a celebrated ' Apology for the Doctrines of 
the People called Quakers.' His argument is at 
least as logical and his statement as scriptural, as 
those of Dr Temple, when he puts the case thus : 
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iii THE OBNERAL SCHEME OF THOUGHT 

— ' From these revelations of the Spirit of God to 

s hare proceeded tiie Scriptures of truth, 

' vhich contain (I) a faithful historical account' of 

1 facts; (2) 'a prophelicol account of seTeral 
' things; (3) a full and nmplc accoout of the doc- 

3 of Christ. Nevertheless, because they are 
' only a declaration of ihc fouiiliun and not the 
' fountain itself, therefore they are not to be es- 
' teemed the principal ground of all truth and know- 
' ledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith 
' and manners. Xeverthclc&K, aa that which giveth 

e and faithful testimony of the first foundation, 
' they arc and may be eslcemed a lecondaiy rule, 
* subonlinato to the Spirit from which they liave all 
' their excellency and ccrtiuaty.' Our only doubt 
is whether our new advocates of the ' inward light ' 
might agree with Barclay in speaking so highly oi 
the Scriptures, But how fiir they have departed 
from the principles of the Ituformers must be evi- 
dent to every one who consiilcrs how those noble 
chtunpions of the truth contended for the sole autho- 
rity of the Scriptures in oppositionalike to the alleged 
infallibility of the Church and llie presumptuous pre- 
tensions of 'private spirits;' liow they represented 
' the Spirit of God speaking in the Scriptures' as the 
supremo arbiter and judge in oU controversies in mat- 
ters of faith; and how they spoke, as Claude did in his 
' Defence of the Bcformation,'* of the prophets and 
apostles as bcin;; still present to the Churob in their 
*NotoL 



If the Bible contains a mixture of trutli and error, 
it follows that the reading of the Scriptures must be 
useless, or eren dangerous, unless we are in posses- 
sion of some criterion or test by which we may 
discriminate between what b true and false, and 
separate the pure ore from the dross with which it 
is combined. And this leads us to consider the,/^ 
cardinal error of the system which is developed in 
the * Essays and Reviews ; * an error which consists in 
thinking that we may warrantably sit in judgment 
on the contents of Scripture, and determine what 
should be received and what should be rejected by 
the application of various tests— rational, moral, cri- 
tical, scientific, and historical — ^which have all been 
employed in their turn to discredit one portion after 
another of * the oracles of God,' until it would be 
difficult to say how much or how little is left that 
would be worth contending for. These various tests, 
although specifically different, may be reduced to 
two general heads — ^the subjective test, including 
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unchangeable writings, and ever living witnesses for ^ 

* the faith once delivered to the saints,' amidst all 

the caprices of individual error, and all the fluctua^ 

tions of public opinion. It was to no ' light within' 

that they made their appeal in fighting the battles ' ! ; 
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of the faith ; but to that sun of truth which God has 

placed in the firmament of the Church, and by which j 

reason and conscience itsdf should be enlightened { 

and ruled. ! 
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renson nnd conscience, and tlio cxtcnuil test, inclad' 
iog criticism, scii'iicC) nntl liistory. 

Tlio Hubjcctivo tost, wliich inclttdcB reason nnd 
:, is tlio fiindnmcnlnl principle of two kin- 
dred Rj-stcniB — the older form of Jtntionaliim nnd tli« 
t recent form of Spiriliuilism. Tlic doctrine 
which is common to both is, tlint mnn ikmiscssob iu 
the focultics of lis own mind, nnd may freely npply, 
nn inlcmnl test whici) ennbli's him to 8c])ivmtc wliut 
is true from wbnt i* fnlsc in Scripttuv, and entitles 
liim to receive the one while lie n-jects the other. 
T)ie cxlentnl trsi, ngnin, which includes criticism, 
science, and history, is npjilieil by those who seek lu 
tiy the accuracy of Scripture cither by collating 
diflcrent manuscripts, or by investigating the Jiistoiy 
of the text, or by compnring its stntcments with sonic 
other ports of our osccrtAincd knowledge, such as 
haTc licen acquired, for in^tnnco, by the modern 
r astronomy nud geology, or by the 
improvi^ mctl)ods of historicnl research introduced 
and exempliticd by Niebuhr. By a more compre- 
hensive gcneraliiiition all these topics mny be re- 
duced to one cAiegory, and the question, in its 
ultimate nnnlysis, rclnlcii to the proper oIKce ond 
province of ihnt faculty, \vhali?ver it be, by which 
we compare ihc diiTurcnt sources and departments 
of our knowledge v,-ii[\ one another, and mark the 
agreement or disagreement between them. Id dit- 
cusring this general question, much confusioD of 
thought, and not a few dangerous erroi*, bftve oriieni 
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OQ both sides, from not distiiiguisliing aright l>ct\vecn 
tlic use and the abuse, tlio legitimate exorcise and 
the palpable excesses, of that faculty— call it reason, 
or rollcction, or the faculty of comparison or relationii, 
or what jou vrill— which is so employed. There is 
a right use and legitimate exercise of man*s intel- 
lectual faculties with reference both to natural and 
revealed religion. It is perfectly competent, and 
not only lawful but incuml)ent on him as an intelli- 
gent being from whom God requires a reasonable 
service, to examine the evidences which lie has 
provided for the express purpose of laying a soUd 
foimdation of faith and hope ; to make use of all 
available means for the right interpretation of His 
Word, which He has Himself put into our hxmds 
with the injunction to * search the Scriptures;* to 
collate one port of it mtli another, whether as it is 
rendered in our English version or as it exists in the 
best and purest copies of tlie original text ; and to 
compare both its historical and doctrinal contents 
with all the facts of our ascertained knowledge,— with 
tlie genuine dictates of right reason, >vitli the laws of 
our moral nature, and with the results of scientific 
or hbtorical research. It is competent to do so, al- 
thougli in the case of multitudes it is neither possible 
nor necessary; and we have no sjrmpathy with those 
who would interdict the free exercise of our faculties 
in these various departments of inquiry, and de- 
nounce, as Mr Pattison, in humble imitation of the 
' Tracts for the Times,* has done, all study of the* 
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cvidcnco, as if it nmoiinlcd to Eotionaliun in the 
had scnxe of the term. Due if there b« a Icgitimntc 
UKC, thcro is also a flagmnt nbusc of reason in mottcrs 
of fnlth ; it may be difHcult to diMnmiimto bctirccn 
the two, or to draw n broad line of dcmarcatiou 5uc)t 
as shall serve to mark the Uniiis withia which reason 
may bo womintnhly nnd snfclj- oscrcised, and beyond 
- which it ought to be checked or restrained ; but 
practically the distinction is uniTcrtnlly felt and 
-acknowledged. If wc mny be guided in forming m 
dear conception of it by ihe practice of our soundest 
divines in discussing such questions as avowed ration- 
alists have mised with rcfcreace to the contents of 
Scripture, wc should be disposed to say that, speak- 
ing generally, they have never denied the competency 
of men to judge of anything in regard to which they 
hod, or were capnbleof having, siiflident information, 
or the validity of their conclusions, excepting when 
it could be clearly shown that they rested on pnrtiol 
and insulRcicnt evidence, or were erroneously de- 
duced from the premises on which they depended. 
The two main objections which hare been nrged 
against the whole scheme of Rationalism arc these : 
lirst, that it has pronounced judgment on some sub- 
jects which human reason is incompetent, on account 
either of its necessary limitatinn as being finite, or of 
the want of sniEcient informniion, to determine ; 
and secondly, that when it bos pronounced judgment 
on some other subjects which belong to its proper 
■prnrince, it has judged erroncouily, and adapted 
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conclusions which ore not vrorrantcd by the facts of 
the case. Let any one examine the line of argument 
which is pursued by such profound thinkers as 
Butler, M'Laurin, and Inglis, in dealing with the 
presumptive objections of infidelity, and he will find 
that in every instance -they have recourse, not to a 
sweeping denixd of the competency of reason to judge ; 

when it is fully informed, or of the validity of its 
conclusions when they have been correctly deduced, { 

but to one or other of these two replies. And there 
is, and ever will be, ample room for maintaining a • 

warfare with Rationalism on these grounds. For, ^ 

unless on the supposition that man is omniscient, 
there must always be some truth which is above 
reason, although it is not against it; and, unless on the 
supposition that man is infallible, there must always 
be a danger of his drawing erroneous conclusions 
even from tlie facts of his ascertained knowledge. 
And it is by showing that he is incompetent to 
judge of some things, and has judged erroneously of 
others, that our best divines have most successfully 
repelled the assaults of infidelity. When it has been 
objected, for instance, to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that it is against reason as involving a flagrant self- 
contradiction, the objection has been repelled, not by 
alleging that a self-contradictory proposition may be 
true, but by showing that there is no contradiction in 
the cose, since the persons of the Grodhead are not said 
to be one and three in the same sense, or eodemrespectu. 
When it has been objected, again, to the doctrine 
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of original sin, that it is opposed to the dictates of 
conscience, which teach us to regard sin as a per- 
sonal oiTence that cannot be imputed to others, or 
visited in their cose with penal suffering — the ob- 
jection has been repelled partly by showing that, 
for aught wo know, there may be another besides a 
purely personal law*— a generic constitution extend- 
ing to the race at large, and imposed on one ap- 
pointed to act as its representatire ; and partly by 
pointing to the undeniable fact of hereditary evil, 
arising from the solidarity of the race, which is so 
evident as to extort even from Dr Becchcr the ac- 
knowledgment tliat the moral phenomena of the 
actual world are such as cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than on the supposition *of a forfeiture 
* prior to birth.* And so when the irregular dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the present state has 
been urged as an objection against the reality of a 
moral government, it has been met by Butler with 
this conclusive reply, that what might be imsuitable 
to a state of final retribution may be perfectly con- 
sistent with a preparatory state of probation and 
trial, and that we are incompetent judges in such a 
case, since the great scheme is as yet only incom- 
pletely developed, and still more imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Still, it may be said, reason is acknowledged as 
the supreme arbiter and judge in all such cases ; 
and its sovereignty is practically acknowledged when 
its competency is admitted at alL And this is the 
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fundamental fallacy of the whole scheme. It is 
assumed to be supreme, because its exercise is in- 
disjKinsable to the acquisition of knowledge. As 
well may the eye be said to be the lord of light, 
because both are essential to vision. Reason is a I 

reiicctivo faculty, but it reflects only on what it 
first receives— 4t is dependent on the senses for its 
earliest information from without, and, from first to 
last, has to deal with facts which are independent of 
its caprices, and which utterly disown its authority. 
And as this is the real state of the case with respect ; 

to our. natural knowledge, we are not otherwise ' > 

situated with respect to that which is spirituaL The 
volume of nature in the one case, the volume of 
revelation in the other, is the supreme rule, and the 
standard of ultimate appeoL Every theory in science 
must be brought to the test of natiure, and every 
speculation in religion to the test of Scripture ; and 
the mere exercise of reason, in either cose, has no 
effect in changing the relation between reason and 
the rule of its judgment. When the work entitled 
' Philosophia Scriptuno Interpres,' which is usually 
printed among those of Semler, first appeared, it was 
answered, among others, by John Wilson, of Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, at a^time when theology was 
reaUy studied and understood at the universities, by 
distinguishing between the 'rule of interpretation* 
and * the means which are many and various ;* and 
by showing that however reason, with the aid of 
learning, science, and criticism, may be a means, it 
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cannot be llio nile of inUrp rotation, since, a43Cord- 
ing to the rccciTcd doctrine of nil the Reformed 
Cliurchcs, 'Scripture it its own interpreter,' jum na 
nAturc, anil naiiirc only, is ihc rule of science ; and 
rcoBon, with all tlie resources of telescopes, and 
crucibles, and other meniiH, 19 merely tlie tcholnr 
who reads the lesson thot is set before him — the 
minister who is compelled, at every step, to bend his 
oitn operation into compliance with inexorable laws, 
which he is able to decipher, but utterly powerless 
to modify or set aside. 

Suppose one were to say, Voii concede the com- 
petency of reason to csaminc tho ovidcQCO of revela- 
tion, and to compare one ])»rt of Scripturo with 
another, as well as with the facts of history and 
science ; you admit tlie right — ^you insist even on 
the duty, of private judgment in nutttera of faith — 
are you entitled, then, to blnmo me on account of 
unbelief, if, in prosecuting, as I believe in a con- 
tcicntiouB and candid spirit, the inquiries which you 
allow to be competent, I have arrived at a con- 
clusion widely difTorcnt from yours? We should 
answer, not by denying his right to inquire and 
decide for himself, for ' let every man be fully pcr- 
' suaded in his own mipd,' but by reminding him 
that, in tho exercise of that right, he may have 
judged amiss, and cannot possibly have exhausted 
the whole evidence that has been placed before him, 
■o OS to be released from the du^ of further in- 
quiry—that his conclusion stands oppcaed to the 
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whole array of proofs by which the authority of re- 
velation was first established in the world, and by 
which it still sustains itself amidst all opposition ; 
and that while his ' judgment' rests with Him who 
alone is * Lord of the conscience,' wo know enough 
from the experience of oiur own hearts to warrant 
us in saying that prejudice and passion ofien bias 
the mind in the treatment of evidence, and still more 
in the treatment of the tniths of religion ; and that 
He, * who searches tlie heart,' and ' knows what is in j 

* man,' has taught His disciples that * light has come 

* into tlie world, but men have loved darkness rather 
' than light' Surely, if no man would rest his sal- 
vation on the spotless perfection of His character, 
it must be a fearful venture to peril all on the sup- : • t 
posed sinlessness of unbelief; and, while he claims 
the right of free inquiry, he should remember that, 
in the exercise of private judgment, he is still sub- 
ject to God as a moral and responsible agent, and ..j \ 
that he will be judged according to the measure of ' | ; 
light which has been vouchsafed to guide him to the ;<< ■ 
knowledge and belief of the truth. Rationalism will ^| |; 
be a precarious support and a miserable refuge *[ \ 
should revelation really be supernatural and divine ; 
for then, even in the way of mere natural conse- 
quence, and apart from any positive penal infliction, *, 
he must forfeit all those privileges and hopes which h}* 
are indissolubly connected with a true, heartfelt faith. ( i| 
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errors of this system of doctrine, especially those 
which relate to the nature of revelation, and the 
record to which it has been consigned, we may dis- 
miss with a more summary notice some other con- 
clusions which can only be regarded as natural and 
inevitable consequences from its leading principles. 

Among these we mark, first of all, a tendency to 
underrate the importance, and to disparage the 
study, of the evidences of Divine truth. Coleridge 
is quoted as having exclaimed, *The evidences of 

* Christianity ! I am weary of the phrase ;* and so 
many a one turns away even from the natural evi- 
dence for the being and perfections of God, as if we 
were not bound to study every manifestation by 
which God has made Himself known, whether 
through the medium of His works or His Word. 
In this respect the new school at Oxford bears a 
striking resemblance to that which preceded it, and 
the * Essays and Reviews* have been largely in- 
debted to the ' Tracts for the limes.' And it is not 
unnatural that they should have adopted the same 
disparaging tone in speaking of the Christian evi- 
dences ;' for if the older school vrished to supersede 
the sole authority of Scripture as the rule of faith 
in favour of the distinctive principles of Homanism, 
the new school is equally concerned to set it aside 
in favour of the peculiar claims of Rationalism. 
Accordingly we are told that the evidences are not, 

* like the essential doctrines of Christianity^* ' the 
' same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,' but 
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mere * external accessories * of reyelation ; that * faith 
' and internal oonyiction, not historical facts, are the j i \ 

' basis of religious belief;* that negative theology '] 

* distrusts the old proofs of a miraculous revelation ;* 
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that * either faith has no existence, or must be 
' reached in some other way than by *' the trial of 
'* the witnesses ;** * and that, so far as the ' super- * i \ 

* natural ' element is concerned, ' the evidential 

* school has been an entire failure.* We are even 
informed that ' an age proving its creed shows it has 

* lost faith in it ;* perhaps ministers of the Church 
of England disproving its creed may be, according 
to the rule of contraries, not a symptom of imbelief, 
but rather the reverse of that 1 We need not won- 
der at this extreme jealousy of the Christian evi- 
dences, for without them we cannot establish the ! 
Divine commission of the apostles or the Divine > \ 
authority of Scripture ; and without an authoritative 
Bible there is no external rule or standard that can 
claim the submission of reason, or even the obedience ! 
of the life. .: 

If the evidences be discarded, or at least dispa- 
raged, and if faith is still to be retained and cherished, 
it must either be utterly baseless, or it must be made 
to rest on some other groimd— on some intuition of 
reason, or some feeling of the heart, or some instinct ] 

of the moral sense ; and accordingly evciy effort is u - 

made to effect a divorce between reason and faith. 
Not content with saying that the study of the exter- 
nal evidences alone is inadequate to the production of j ; - 
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true spiritual and saving faith, belief is described as if 
it were independent alike of knowledge and of proof, 
and, as if it might be more certainly and more easily 
attained in some other way. Instead of considering 
the magnificent scheme of mirade, and prophecy, 
and type which God has expressly provided to estab- 
lish and sustain the faith of His Church, the soul 
— must soar olofi on the wings of * contemplative and 

* speculative ' thought ; and if this should seem to 
imply some exercise of reason, since we can scarcely 
be said to think or specidate without it, yet no one 
must imagine that anything like reasoning on evi- 
dence is involved in it; it is a transcendental reason, 
a direct intuition, higher than all experience, and 
independent of all proofs ; for ' beyond the possible 

« ^ conceptions of intellect or knowledge there lies 

* open the boundless region of spiritual things, 

* which is the sole dominion of '* faith ;*** and, there- 
fore, ' what is not a subject for a problem may hold 

* its place in a creed.* * Matters of dear and positive 

* fact, investigated on critical grounds, and supported 
' by exact evidence, are properly matters of know- 

* ledge, not of faith. It is rather in points of less 
' definite character that any es^erdse of faith can 
' take place ; it is rather with matters of religioiis 
' belief belonging to a higher and less conceivable 
' class of truths, with the mysterious things of the 

* unseen world, that faith holds a connection, and 
' more readily associates itself with spiritual ideas, 

* than with external evidence.* This faith without 
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evidence reminds us of wbut Kant snid of speculation 
apart from experience : * The light dove, whilst in 

* its free ilight it divides the air, vrhose resistance it 

* feels, might entertain the supposition tliat it would 

* succeed much better in airless space ; so Plato ( 
*• abandoned the sensible world, because it set such 

* narrow limits to the understanding, and hazarded i 

• • • { 

*• liimscif beyond it upon the wings of ideas into tlie 

* void space of the pure imderstanding. He did not 

* mark that he made no way by his eiforts^-since he 

* had no counter-pressure, as it were, for support, 
' wliereon lie could rest, and whereby he could em- f 

* ploy his power in order to make the understanding 

* move onward.* It is well worthy of remark that 
some of the earliest opponents of Christianity made j ( 
it a matter of charge against her ministers, that they j ) 
left the truth to depend on faith and not on reason, j ' 
and tliat this charge wiis indignantly repelled by the 
first Christian apologists. Among others, Eusebius 
distinctly refers to it in his 'Pro^paratio Evangclica' | 
(Book I., c. 1); or in Scguicr dc Saint Brisson^s 
French version (pp. 3, C, 14),* and replies in sub- 
st4mce that Christians ivrc not required to believe 
without evidence, but have solid grounds for their * 
faitli in tliose supematiu'al attestations by which 
the Gospel was estiiblishcd at the first, and espe- 
cially in the manifest fulfilment of prophecy, facts || 
passing before their eyes, by which it was still con- 
firmed. I ' 
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• 

Akin to the distinction between reason and faith, 
but jct different from it, is that between i letter and 
* spirit ;* and this, when combined with the principle 
of 'ideological intoqirctation,' is more than siifHcient 
to relieve ns from the restraints of anj external rule 
of faith, and to set aside all the supernatural facts, 
and all the peculiar doctrines, of revelation. If 
neither the subjective nor the external tests formerly 
mentioned could complete the work of destructive 
criticism, their deficiency is amply supplied by a 
canon of interpretation which enables us to seize the 
spirit while we discard the letter, just as we can l)cst 
reach the kernel by breaking the husk in which it is 
contained; and which entitles us to treat miracles as 
myths, while we may make the doctrinal statements 
of Scripture mere symbols of any idea which philo- 
sophy may invent, or a teeming fancy suggest Pro- 
fessor Jowett declaims against mythical and typical 
interpretations, but 'ideology* will be more prolific 
of fanciful and far-fetched meanings than any prin- 
ciple which has ever yet obtained the sanction of 
educated men, or admission into the pulpits or pro- 
fessorial chairs of any Church in Christendom. 

But what is to be said of the Chiurch herself, her 
articles and creeds ? Surely here, at least, wo have 
a visible external authority— a society regularly con- 
stituted, placed under official governors, and subject 
to a code of laws for the express purpose of guarding 
the sacred deposit of Divine truth, and maintaining 
a * godly discipline.* But what- is the Church more 
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than any other voluntary association, if thero be no 

supematural rcvckition ? and wlmt is her authority, 

if that of the Bible be set aside ? 'Will her creeds 

or articles impose any obligation on the consciences 

of her members, or even of her office-bearers, if the 

words of mspircd prophets and apostles have no such 

power? True, her office-bearers have subscribed 

these articles; but what then? May they not be 

imderstood in a non-naturol sense, or subjected to 

the principle of * ideological interpretation * as well '; 

as the Scriptures ? These are confessedly the words 1 

of men ; why should it be more difficult to deal with 

them than with tlie * Word of God ?* 
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The volume which we have thus reviewed sug- j i 

gests some reflections which may be briefly stated as <! ' 

a suitable sequel to the remarks which have been l [ 

• '» r 

already oifercd. It contmns nothing remarkable in 
point of ability, or learning, or even of novelty. Com- 
pared with the writings of Lord Herbert^ Anthony 
ColUns, and other fructhinkers of a former age, tlie 
* Essays and Reviews * are immeasurably less likely 
to leave a permanent impression on the public mind; 
they are not superior, if they can be said to be equal, 
to some of the pieces which appeared in Chapman's 
' Catholic Series.* What, then, is the secret of the 
wide-spread and almost imprecedented sensation 
which they have unquestionably excited in the £ng- i ; 

Hsh mind? We believe it to be due almost entirely 
to the position and profession of the writers as 
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of original sin, thnt it b opposed to the dictates of 
conscience, wliich teacli ub to regard tin oa n per- 
■onol offence that cannot be imputed to others, or 
visited in their cnso with penal guBcring — the ob- 
jection haa been repelled -partly hj showing that, 
for auglit wo know, there niny be another besides a 
pnrely personal law— a generic coostitution extend- 
ing to tlic race at large, and imposed on uno ap- 
pointed to act as its reprcscntAtivo ; and portly by 
pointing to the undcniivblo I'nct of hereditary evil, 
arising from the solidarity of the race, which is so 
evident as to extort even from Dr BeccUcr the nc- 
knowledgmcnt tlmt the niond phenomena of the 
actual world ore such as cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than on the supposition 'of a forfeiture 
' prior to birth.' And so when the irregular dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the present state luu 
been urged as an objection nguinst tho reality of u 
moral government, it has been met by Butler with 
this conclusive reply, that wh»t might be unsuitable 
to a state of final retribution may be perfectly con- 
sistent with n preparaiory sljito of probation and 
trial, and that vc arc incompctout judges in such a 
case, since tlie great scheme is as yet only incom- 
pletely developed, and still more imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Still, it may be eoid, reason is acknowledged as 
the supreme arbiter and judge in all such case* ; 
and its sovereignty is pnLCtically acknowledged when 
its competency is admitted at olL And this it the 
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the force of their rcasoDings ; but much may arise 
from Uie sceptical spirit which pervades tlie voUune, 
and the almost imperceptible influence which it may 
exert in sapping tlio faith of young and inexperienced 
minds. One of its worst eflfccts will probably be to 
generate a feeling of distrust in regard to the super- 
natural element of revelation, and a latent but influ- 
ential prejudice against the more peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel, such as may, if left uncountenicti*d, 
prevent many from considering the claims of Scrip- 
ture at alL For this reason we would strongly 
recommend the profoimd and able treatises of Mr 
M'Laurin and Dr Inglis on ' Prejudices against the 

* Gospel,' which have been recently reprinted in one 
little tract, and which are admirably fitted to pro- 
duce an impression on the minds of young men who 
are not unwilling to think as well as to read.* Much 
iia we deplore the appearance of the * Kssjiys and ' 

* Reviews,* we see no reason for apprehension or .• | 
alarm, unless the same method of teaching is to be 
still perpetuated in the Church and Universities. 
The evil that is done through the press can be coun- .« '* 
t^xractcd also through the press ; but when error is , i 
instilled into the minds of men in the pulpit or tlie 
lecture-room, the remedy must be sought for within 
the Church itself. We cannot doubt that, like 
every other controversy in the piist history of the ij j 
Church, the present agitation will be overruled .\ I , 

* London : IlAmiltonf Adams, and Co. Edinburgh : Johnstone, •,- | 
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for good ; and tlmt He who can bring ' liglit out 

' of dnrkncss, and order out of confusion,' wUJ, in 

good time and way, make it redound to 

glory, and to the <»tablisbtiicnL of tlmt 

Word which ' He hns mognificd above all 
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unchangeable writings, and ever living witnesses for ^ ij 

* the faith once delivered to the saints,* amidst all i! '■ 
the caprices of individual error, and all the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion. It was to no ' light within' 
that they made their appeal in fighting the battles 

of the faith ; but to that sim of truth which God has ,| 

placed in the firmament of the Church, and by which j 

reason and conscience itself should be enlightened j . 

and ruled. ^ ' 

t: 

If the Bible contains a mixture of truth and error, j ^ 

it follows that the reading of the Scriptures must be ! 

useless, or even dangerous, unless we are in posses- 
sion of some criterion or test by which we may 
discriminate between what is true and false, and 
separate the pure ore from the dross with which it i 

is combined. And this leads us to consider thejifth :; 

cardinal error of the system which is developed in 
the * Essays and Reviews ; ' an error which consists in 
thinking that we may warrantably sit in judgment 
on the contents of Scripture, and determine what 
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should be received and what should be rejected by } \ 

the application of various tests— rational, moral, cri- \ I 

tical, scientific, and historical — ^which have all been 

employed in their turn to discredit one portion afler 

another of ' the oracles of God,* until it would be !} ; 

difficult to say how much or how little is lefl that ] I 



would be worth contending for. These various tests, ; ^ 

although specifically different, may be reduced to 

two general heads — ^the subjective test, including • ^ 
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rcnsoD nnd coii9cicncc, nnd tlio external teat, inclnd- 
ing criilcism, gcifocc, nml liwiory. 

The eubjoctivo toat, n-Iiich includes rcnsoD nnd 
conscience, is tlio fundmnenlnl principle of two kin- 
dred sj-slcms — tlic older furiti of Jintionalism nnd the 
more recent fonn of Spiiitiinlism. Tlic doclriiie 
wliic)i is comniDn to bolh U, llint mnn jrassesses iu 
the faculties of liis oivn mind, nnd may freely npply, 
an internal test which cniil)l('!< him to wiKkrnte what 
is true from whnt is fnliic in Scripture, nnd entitles 
him to receive ihc one while ho rejects tho other. 
Tlie cxienml It-st, ngniii, wliich includes criticism, 
science, and history, is nppliod by those who seek Iu 
try the acGumcy of Scripture citlier by collating 
diflcrcnt manuscripts, or by iavcstignling the history 
of the text, or by comparing its st:itements with some 
other prts of our ascertained -knowledge, such ns 
hftTc been nciiuircd, for instance, by tho modern 
discoveries of astronomy nud geology, or by the 
improved methods of historical research introduced 
Mtd cxcmpliticd by Kicbulir. 13y a more comprc- 
hetisivc generalisation all these topics niny be re- 
duced to one category, and the (jucslion, in its 
ultimate nmdysis, rehilcs to the proper ofEce and 
province of that faculty, whatever it be, by which 
we compare the dificrcat sources and departments 
of our knowledge with uno another, and mark the 
agreement or disagreement between them. In dis- 
cussing tbis general quesdon, much confusion of 
thought, and not a few dangerous errors, have arisen, 
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OQ botli sides, from not disiingiiiBliing urigUt liclwt 
tlie use mill the nbusc, tlio logitimiitc exercise c 
Ui« piilpable excesses, ol" that fiiciiUy — cull it rcii» 
urrcllcctiou, ur the fnculty orccmpnriBou orri'Inlio 
or what you will — which is so employed, 'lliert 
u righr use and legitinmte exercisu of lutin's int 
ItiCtual faculties with rcfi^rcnce botli to n.-ituml a 
revealed religion. Il is perfectly competent, n 
not only lawful but iiicuin1>cnt on liim ns iin intel 
gent beiQg from whom tiod rcrjuircs a rcnsunnl 
Bcrvice, to examine tlie evidences which He i 
provided for the express purpose of laying a so 
fuiuiiiiitioti of fnith and hope ; to niako use of 
avuilabic means for the right interpretation of I 
Word, which He has Himself put into our han 
with the injunction to 'search the Seripturea;' 
eoUato one part of it willi luiother, whether as it 
rendered in our Knglish version or as it exists in t 
beat and purest copies of the original text; and 
eumpiirc both its historictd and doctrinal coDlct 
witli all the facts of our iisecrtiuned knowledge, — wi 
tliQ genuine dictates of right reason, witli the laws 
our moral nature, and with the results of scientL 
or historical research. It is competent to do so, i: 
though in the case of multitudes it is neither possib 
uor necessary; and we have no sympathy ivitb tho 
■who would interdict the free exercise of our faculti 
in these various departments of in<|uiry, and d 
iiouncc, as Mr Pattison, in humble imitation of tl 
' Tracts for the Times,' has done, all study of tl 
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CTidencc8| 08 if it amonntcd to Rationalism in the 
had senile of the term. But if there he a legitimate 
use, there is also a flagrant ahuse of reason in matters 
of faith ; it may he difficult to discriminate hetwcen 
the two, or to draw a hroad line of demarcation such 
as shall serve to mark the limits within which reason 
may be warrantahly and safely exercised, and beyond 
• - which it ought to be checked or restrained ; but 
practically the distinction is universally felt and 
tacknowledged. If we may be guided in forming a 
clear conception of it by the practice of our soimdest 
divines in discussing such questions as avowed ration- 
alists have raised with reference to the contents of 
Scriptiure, we should be disposed to say that, speak- 
ing generally, they have never denied the competency 
of men to judge of anything in regard to which they 
had, or were capable of having, sufficient information, 
or the validity of their conclusions, excepting when 
j; it could be clearly shown that they rested on partial 

]■' and insufficient evidence, or were erroneously de- 

J!' duced from the premises on which they depended. 

jl< The two main objections which have been urged 

{. against the whole scheme of Rationalism arc these : 

first, that it has pronounced judgment on some sub- 
jects which human reason is incompetent, on account 
either of its necessary limitation as being finite, or of 
the want of sufficient information, to determine; 
and secondly, that when it has pronounced judgment 
on some other subjects which belong to its proper 
* province, it has judged erroneously, and adppted 
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conclusions which ore not warranted hy the facts of 
the case. Let any one examine the line of argument 
which is pursued by such profound thinkers as 
Butler, M'Laurin, and Inglis, in dealing %vith the 
presumptive objections of infidelity, and he will find 
that in every instance "they have recourse, not to a 
sweeping denial of the competency of reason to judge 
when it is fully informed, or of the validity of its 
conclusions when they have been correctly deduced, 
but to one or other of these two replies. And there 
is, and ever will be, ample room for maintaining a 
warfare with Rationalism on these grounds. For, 
unless on the supposition that man is omniscient, 
there must always be some truth which is above 
reason, although it is not against it; and, unless on the 
supposition that man is infallible, there must always 
be a danger of his drawing erroneous conclusions 
even from the facts of his ascertained knowledge. 
And it is by showing that he is incompetent to 
judge of some things, and has judged erroneously of 
others, that our best divines have most successfully 
repelled the assaults of infidelity. When it has been 
objected, for instance, to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that it is against reason as involving a flagrant self- 
contradiction, the objection has been repelled, not by 
alleging that a self-contradictory proposition may be 
true, but by showing that there is no contradiction in - j; 

the case, since the persons of the Godhead are not said 
to be one and three in the same sense, or eodemrespectu. 
When it has been objected, again, to the doctrine 
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of original sin, that it is opposed to the dictates of 
conscience, which teach us to regard sin as a per- 
sonal offence that cannot be imputed to others, or 
▼isited in their case with penal suffering — the ob- 
jection has been repelled partly by showing that, 
for aught we know, there may be another besides a 
purely personal law—- a generic constitution extend- 
ing to the race at large, and imposed on one ap- 
pointed to act as its representative ; and partly by 
pointing to the undeniable fact of hereditary evil, 
J I arising from the solidarity of the race, which is so 

^ I evident as to extort even from Dr Beechcr the ac- 

I f knowledgment that the moral phenomena of tlie 

J ?; actual world are such as cannot be accounted for 

j! otherwise than on the supposition * of a forfeiture 

* prior to birth.* And so when the irregular dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the present state has 



J been urged as an objection against the reality of a 

n moral government, it has been met by Butler with 

this conclusive reply, that what might be unsuitable 
to a state of final retribution may be perfectly con- 
sistent with a preparatory state of probation and 
trial, and that we are incompetent judges in such a 
case, since the great scheme is as yet only incom- 
pletely developed, and still more imperfectly under- 
stood. 

Still, it may be said, reason is acknowledged as 
the supreme arbiter and judge in all such coses ; 
and its sovereignty is practically acknowledged when 
its competency is admitted at alL And this is the 
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fun da mental fnllary tif tlie whole sclip 
assumed to bo stiprcniL-, because 
diliiiiina.-iblo to tlie ncquisition of knowledge. A 
well niny tlio eye be said to be the lord of iiglii 
because both nro esacDtinl to vision. Kca»on u i 
rcllcctivo faculty, but it rcJiccts only on whnt i 
first receives — it is dependent on the senses for it 
L'lirliust informntion from without, nnd, froni first t< 
liist, liiis to dcul with facts which nro iuGependont o 
its oiipriccs, nnd which utterly disoivn its nuthority 
And ns tliis is the rcnl state of the cose with rcspce 
to our niiturul knowledge, wc nrc not othorwisi 
dituntcil with respect to thnt which is spiritunL Tin 
volume of nature in the one cnsc, the volume o 
revclntion in the other, is tlie supremo rule, and th< 
standard of ultimate nppenJ. Every theory in scieno 
must be brought to the test of nature, nnd cvei] 
spcouliition in religion to the test of Scripture; am 
the mere exercise of reason, in cither case, has ni 
ulTect in changing the relation between reason an< 
the nde of its judgment. When the work cntitlef 
' Philosophia Scriptune tntcrprcs,' which is usunlh 
printed among those of Scmlcr, first appeared, it via. 
answered, among others, by John Wilson, of Cathe 
rino Hall, Cambridge, at a,time when theology wa 
really studied nnd understood at the universities, bj 
distill guialiiog between the 'rule of interpretation 
and 'the means which are many and various;' ani 
by showing that however reason, with the aid o 
learning, science, and criticism, may be a means, i 
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cuinot be the rule of interpretation, since, accord' 
ing to the received doctrine of nil the lieformed 
Cliurchcs, ' Scripture i« its own interpreter,* just lu 
nature, and nature only, ia the rule of science ; and 
rcoeon, with all the resources of telescopes, and 
crucibles, and oilier mt-imx, is merely tlic «holar 
who reads the lesson that is set before him — the 
minister who is compelled, nt every step, to bend hi« 
own operation into complL-incc with inexorable laws, 
which he b able to decipher, but utterly powerless 
to modify or set aside. 

Suppose one were to sny, You concede the com- 
petency of reason to examine the evidence of revela- 
tion, and lo compare one part of Scripture with 
another, as well ns \nth the facts of hislory and 
science ; you admit the right — ^you insist even on 
tlio duty, of private judgment in matters of faith — 
ore you entitled, then, to blnme me on account of 
unbelief, if, iu prosecuting, as I believe in a con- 
scientious and candid spirit, the inquiries which you 
allow to be competent, I hare arrived at a con- 
cliisioD widely difTcrenl from yours ? We should 
answer, not by denying his right to inquire and 
decide for himself, for 'let every man be fully per- 
' suoded in his own mind,' but by reminding him 
that, in the exercise of that right, he moy have 
judged amiss, and cunnot possibly have exhausted 
the whole evidence that Iws been placed before him, 
■o as to be released from the duty of further in- 
quiry — that his conclusion stands opposed to the 
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whole orniy of proofs by wliicli ihc authority of rc- 
Tclation wna first cstahlislicd in ihe world, and by 
whioh it slill susiains itself amidat nil opposition ; 
and that while Iiis 'judgment' rosta with Him who 
alone is 'Lord of the conscience,' wc know enongh 
from the experience of our own hcnrla to warrant 
us iu saying that prejudice and passion ol^n bias 
the mind in the treatment of evidence, nnd stiU more 
in the treatment of the truths of rcUgion ; nnd tlint 
He, ' who searches the bean,' and ' knows what is in 
' man,' lias taught Ilia disciplta that ' light has come 
' into tlie world, but men hnvc loved darknoss rather 
' timn ligbt' Surely, if no man would rest liis sal- 
vation on tJic spotless perfection of Ilia cbarscter, 
it must be a fearful venture to peril all on the sup- 
posed sinlcssncss of unbelief i and, while lie claimi 
the right of free inquiry, he should remember that, 
in the exercise of private judgment, he is still sub- 
ject to God as a moral and responaible agent, and 
.t he will be judged according to the measure of 
light which has been vouchsafed to guide him to the 
knowledge nnd beUef of the truth. Rationalism will 
be a precarious support nnd a miserable refuge 
should revelation rcidly be supernatural and divine ; 
for then, even in the wny of mere natural conse- 
quence, and apart from any poaitivc penal infliction, 
he must forfeit all those privileges and hopes which 
are indissolubly connected with a true, heartfelt faith, 

c have succeeded m exposing the fundamental 
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errors of thu system of doctrine, especially those 
which relate to the nature of reyelation, and the 
record to which it has been consigned, we may dis- 
I' miss with a more summary notice some other con- 

clusions which can only be regarded as natural and 
inevitable consequences from its leading principles. 
Among these we mark, first of all, a tendency to 
^ ' underrate the importance, and to disparage the 
study, of the evidences of Divine truth. Coleridge 
is quoted as having exclaimed, 'The evidences of 

* Christianity 1 I am weary of the phrase ;' and so 
ll many a one turns away even from the natural evi- 
dence for the being and perfections of God, as if we 

Ji. were not bound to study every manifestation by 

which €rod has made Himself known, whether 
through the mediiun of His works or His Word. 
In this respect the new school at Oxford bears a 
striking resemblance to that which preceded it, and 
the 'Essays and Reviews* have been largely in- 

^i debted to the ' Tracts for the Times.' And it is not 

unnatural that they should have adopted the same 
disparaging tone in speaking of the Christian evi- 
dences ;' for if the older school vrishcd to supersede 
the sole authority of Scripture as the rule of faith 
in favour of the distinctive principles of Homanism, 
the new school is equally concerned to set it aside 
in favour of the peculiar claims of Rationalism. 
Accordingly we are told that the evidences are not, 
' like the essential doctrines of Christianity/ ' the 

* same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,* but 
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mere ' external accessorijBS ' of revelation ; that ' faith f j ) 

' and internal conviction, not historical facts, are the j I t 

' basis of religious belief;' that negative theology 

* distrusts the old proofs of a miraculous revelation ;* 
that 'cither faith has no existence, or must be 
' reached in some other way than by '* the trial of 
*' the witnesses ;** ' and that, so far as the ' super- 
' natural ' element is concerned, ' the evidential 

* school has been an entire failure.' We are even 
informed that * an age proving its creed shows it has 

* lost faith in it ;* perhaps ministers of the Church 
of England disproving its creed may be, according 
to the rule of contraries, not a symptom of unbelief, 
but rather the reverse of that 1 We need not won- 
der at this extreme jealousy of the Christian evi- 
dences, for without them we cannot establish the 
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Divine commission of the apostles or the Divine ,U! 

authority of Scripture ; and without an authoritative j ^ . 

Bible there is no external rule or standard that can 

claim the submissiop of reason, or even the obedience |^ 

of the life. 'if! 
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If the evidences be discarded, or at least dispa- 
raged, and if faith is still to be retained and cherished, 
it must either be utterly baseless, or it must be made 
to rest on some other ground— on some intuition of ] i' 

reason, or some feeling of the heart, or some instinct ] '! 

of the moral sense ; and accordingly eYcrj effort is 
made to effect a divorce between reason and faith. 
Not content with saying that the study of the exter- 
nal evidences alone is inadequate to the production of 
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true spiritual and saving faith, belief is described as if 
it were independent alike of knowledge and of proof, 
and, as if it might be more certainly and more easily 
attained in some other way. Instead of considering 
the magnificent scheme of miracle, and prophecy, 
and type which God has expressly provided to estab- 
lish and sustain the faith of His Church, the soul 
must soar aloft on the wings of * contemplative and 

* speculative ' thought ; and if this should seem to 
imply some exercise of reason, since we can scarcely 
be said to think or speculate without it, yet no one 
must imagine that anything like reasoning on evi- 
dence is involved in it; it is a transcendental reason, 
a direct intuition, higher than all experience, and 
independent of all proofs ; for ' beyond the possible 

* conceptions of intellect or knowledge there lies 

* open the boundless region of spiritual things, 
' which is the sole dominion of '* faith ;**' and, there- 
fore, ' what is not a subject for a problem may hold 
' its place in a creed.* 'Matters of clear and positive 

* fact, investigated on critical grounds, and supported 

* by exact evidence, arc properly matters of know- 
' ledge, not of faitli. It is rather in points of less 

* definite cluirocter that any ei^erdse of faith can 

* take place ; it is rather with matters of religious 

* belief belonging to a higher and less conceivable 
' class of truths, with the mysterious things of the 

* unseen world, that faith holds a connection, and 
' more readily associates itself with spiritual ideas, 

* than with external evidence.' This faith without 
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• 

Akin to the distinction between reason and faith, 
but yet different from it, is that between i letter and 
* spirit ;* and tliis, when combined with the principle 
of 'ideological inteqirctation,* is more than sufHcicnt 
to relieve us from the restraints of any external rule 
of faith, and to set aside all the supernatural facU^, 
and all the peculiar doctrines, of revelation. If 
neither the subjective nor the external tests formerly 
mentioned could complete the work of destructive 
criticism, tlieir deficiency is amply supplied by a 
canon of interpretation which enables ws to seize the 
spirit while we discard the letter, just as we can best 
reach the kernel by breaking the husk in which it is 
contained; and which entitles us to treat miracles m 
myths, while wc may make the doctrinal statements 
of Scripture mere symbols of any idea which philo- 
sophy may invent, or a teeming fancy suggest. Pro- 
fessor Jowett declaims against mythical and typical 
interpretations, but * ideology * will be more prolific 
of fanciful and far-fetched meanings than any prin- 
ciple which has ever yet obtained the sanction of 
educated men, or admission into the pulpits or pro- 
fessorial chairs of any Church in Christendom. 

But what is to be said of the Chiux;h herself, her 
articles and creeds ? Surely here, at least, we have 
a visible external autliority — a society regularly con- 
stituted, placed under official governors, and subject 
to a code of laws for the express piupose of guarding 
the sacred deposit of Divine truth, and maintaining 
a ' godly discipline.' But what is the Church more 
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members, and, for the most part, ministers and pro- 
fessors, in connection with the Church of' England. 
Tlie appearance of euch a work from such a quarter 
has been generally, and, we think, justly regarded, 
as a significant indication that the movement, whicli 
commenced at Oxford nearly thirty years ago, has 
not yet spent its force, and as an ominous sign of the 
times, portending still further change. 

Otherwise there is nothing formidable in this 
fresh ossault on the bidworks of our luith. Tlie 
creed of Christendom, which has survived the attacks 
of Celsus and Porpliyry in early times, and the more 
recent outbreaks of French, and Grerman, and Eng- 
lish infidelity, is not likely to fall before Dr Temple's 
fanciful theory of the * Education of the World;* or 
Dr Williams's denunciation of Predictive Prophecy ; 
or Professor Powell's Inductive Presumption against 
^[iraclcs; or Mr Wilson's Principle of Ideological 
Interpretation ; or Professor Jowett's Method of 
fixing the Meaning of Inspiration. The whole volume 
is a mere eclectic compilation of the most hetero- 
geneous and incongruous elements, derived from 
different soiurces— from tlie Deistical writers o( the 
lost century, from the older Rationalists and the 
more recent Spiritualists, from the Neologions o{ 
Germany, both the effete school of Paulus and the 
antagonist school of Strauss, all jumbled together, 
as if from such conflicting elements a self-consistent 
scheme could be formed. Little danger need be 
apprehended from the weight of their learning or 
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for good ; and that He who can bring ' light out 
• of dnrkncss, and order out of confusion," wilJ, in 
His own good time and vny, make it redound to 
Ilii own gloty, and to the usiablialimcnt of that 
faloMcd Word whicli ' lie lias magnilicd aboru all 
His name' 
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I . j j' ;j twecn the power to perceive and know witliin, and the 

objective truth presented to it from without ; and the 
seclusion of the mind from the influences of this external 
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m I teaching, would leave its powers shut up in the germ, 

and its consciousness no better than a blank. Such 
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, . seems undoubtedly to bo the law of man*s development, 

|; lioth as to his ]x;rccption of the visible world and his 

~ knowlcilge of the intellectual. The power of perception 
would remain for ever dormant ; and the eye, as its 
organ, would be ^i^-ithout vision, unless an outward world, 
by the presentation to it of its sensible objects, awakened 
the capacity to life and exercise ; and, in like manner, 
the mind itself would remain a tabula rata^ with all its 
noble faculties wrapped in slumber, and its opulence of 
thought unknown, unless Uio external conditions of 
knowledge necessary to develop it were present, and be- 
came its teacher from without. And the same conditions 
that arc necessary to the acquisition of ideas, whether in 
the sensible or in the intellectual world, are no Ices ne- 
cessary to the apprehension of truth of a moral and 
spiritual kind. An outward teaching of spiritual truth 
would never, indeed, lodge the apprehension of it in the 
understanding and heart, unless there were previously 
existing there the innate capacities for apprehending it ; 
but it is no less certain, that the powers of thinking and 
fcding within, would of themselves never conduct to 
truth, unless there were the outward teaching, which is 
an indispensable condition for their exeroiBO and develop- 
ment. 

* The analogies, then, of all God*s methods of eduoat- 
iag t^ hmnan mind in natural truth, clearly point to the 
empk^yment of an outwiid teaching in oombbatioii with 
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an inwMd oftpacitj d learning, in the .education of man 
in spiritual things. Theee methods are uniformlj based { 

on the fundamental antithesis between tlie subjective 
susceptibilities d knowledge within, and the objective ^ 

realities of knowledge external to the mind ; and the one i 

is no less necessary to the rosidt than the other. It 
woukl, therefore, have been to traverse all tlie analogies 
of the past in regard to the education of both the indivi- 
dual and the race in natural knowledge, if supernatural 
knowkxlge had been communicated in any other shape 
tlian as an outward presentation of truth to the capa- 
cities for thith waiting to receive it within. The two 
theologies of Nature and Revelation are both taught in 
.this way. The outward creation, with the impress upon 
it of God*s wisdom, power, and goodness, addresses itself 
to the religious faculty even of those who have no other 
teaching, but who, under this appeal from without, have 
that faculty awakened to know sometliing, however im- 
perfectly, of His eternal power and Godhead. And the j 
volume of a supernatural revelation, with its mysteries of j 
Divine thought and reality far beyond what creation j, 
embodies, is an appeal also from without which awakens | 
to the apprehension of its Divine truth the capacities of i 
spiritual knowledge and faith which, without such ap- j 
peal, had remained useless and undeveloped. So far is 
it, then, from being true, that our subjection to the 
influences of an extenuvl revelation is not adapted to 
man^s condition and wants, — that it is perhaps the only | | 
method of teacliing by which the capacities of faith and t 
spiritual discernment within could have been really de- ] 
veloped or perfectly taught. At all events, it is certain, ! ( 
that a revelation of Divine wisdom, embodied in human } \ 
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ipcccb, ia not only odmimlilj Adnplcd for tho purpose of 
the religiotu inatroction aw) tpiriLunl trnining of lunn in 
Divine trutb, tnit it ia tlia only ncthod in strict nnnlogy 
with thneo pnxcsNs hj which other tnitli ia eouimuiii- 
aitfd.'— North BHliih lleview. No, !»»,, p. 238. 



NoteB. 



We hivve elMwhcro ohecrvwl, that ' thu legiiiinntc np. 
plication of iiuluction ie widely different from this Bort of 
abetract mctjipliysicnl gencrnliwition. On the ground of 
exfcricnco ami inductive nnalogy, we nmy wnrmntjtbly 
affirm the gevernt cotMancy of nature, nuil tho rc);iilar 
opomlion, in ordinnry circumBtancps, of nnlurnl Liws. — 
a iloctrino which, so far front being iuconaistcnt with 
the truth of miracles, ia necessarily implied in the re- 
eofpiiiioH of them, as exceptional or cxtmonlinnry oc- 
currences. We may even, on tho samo ground, ndtnit, in 
Tviiranl to many nnliirat cvenia who«o cnu»» are nn yet 
I unknown, that they may all be ultimately roluced to 

I rceular laws, and connected with the order of the general 

I syM^m of nature ; and, «tiU further, that in speculating 

ou tho changes which have occurred on the earth in pnst 
times, wo should seek for their expbnntion, in the Rrst 
'instance, in those eausM which nro Btill known to be in 
operation, and refrain from having recourse to other 
agencies, until thcM cause* lukvo been cxIuinHtcd ivn<l 
found inadequate to account for the phenomena. But 
neither experience nor inductive analogy can afforil any 
warrant for nuuntaining the invariable or imniutable 
oonManoy of tutnie, «o a* to exclude the pconbility. 
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cither of eztcnaiTe changos iu tho oonstiiation of the 
world ami its inhalntanto at mccoariTC epochs in its his- | t 

torj, or of tho occnsioiial oocurrcnoe of extraordinary [ 

and exceptional ercnts at yarianco with tho usiud oouno \ 

of nature, eren when no cxtensiTe or permanent !* 

chango. occnrwd in its «tivblid>od conrtitation : far lo» | 

can they warrant us in ascribing the permanent cliangcs ^ 

in the one case, or the exceptional occurrences in the 
other, to tho operation of mere physical causes.' AYcre 
no other causa Uian such as are physical, known to us, 
we shoukl bo utterly unable to account for this class of 
erents at all, since neither experience nor analogy could 
afford any key for their explanation. Yet, tltat groat 
changes liave occurred in tho state of the world in post 
ages, involving tho extinction of old and the introduc- 
tion of new species, both of pkints and animals, and that 
s}¥}cial events of a miraculous kind have been historically 
recorded and actually believed, are facts which can | 

ncitlier bo doubted nor denied. The only question is. 
How are they to bo accounted for ? The existence of 
God being admitted, most men will believe with Paley 
tliat ** miracles are not impossible ; ** and that the great 
primary miracle of Creation is suiBcient to make any 
other miracle credible which He may be pleased to per- 
form, — for creation and miracles are strictly analogous. 
But to allirm that ** the order of nature** is ^* constant, ' 
invariable, and immutable,** — that there never have 
been, and never can be, either any permanent changes in 
its arrangements, or any special events at variance with i 

its usual course, and that all such periodic changes or I 

exceptional occurrences, must be ascribed only to physi- 
cal causes, is to make Nature independent of the will of - I I 
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IGod, Mid to exempt it bam His providential goTernment 
and oontroL And to represent these arbitrary and 
groandless conclusions as the results of inductive science, 
when they are at direct variance with facts attested, in 
■^ \'\ - the one case, by the strongest physical, in the otiier, by 

the strongest historical, evidence, and when there is no 
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natural analogy which can be appealed to in support of 
them, is to betray a lamentable ignorance of the real 

!} Hi J nature, and a reckless disregard of the necessary limits, of 

sdentifio induction/ — North British Review^ No. bdi., 
p. 360. 

Dr Thomas Brown expresses his views on this subject 
in the following terms : — V What the holiest views of God 
and the universe require us to believe is ... that He 
whose will was the source of all the qualities which 

l^ I • created things display, may, if it seem good to Him, 

suspend, or variously modify, the qualities which Him- 
self had given, or be, in any other way, the direct ope- 

] r' rator of extraordinary changes. We know God, as a 

Creator, in the things which are really existing, that 

- -;{ mark, in the harmony of their mutual agenda, however 

^ 1 I * varied they may seem to be, a general purpose, and there- 

1 fore a contriver ; and we believe in God, as the provi- 

dential Governor of the world, — ^that is to say, we be- 
lieve that the world, which He has so richly endowed, 
and the living beings, for whose use He seems so richly 
to have endowed it, cannot be indifferent to Him who 
made that magnificent provision, but must, on the con- 
trary, be a continued object of His benevolent contem- 
plation. And, therefore, since all things are subject to 
His will, and no greater power seems necessary to sus- 
pend any tendency of Nature than what originally pro- 
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daced it, — if there should be circumstances in which it 
would be of greater advantage, upon the whole, that the 
ordinary tendency should not continue, we see no reason, 
h priori^ for disbcliering that a difference of event may 
be directly produced by Him, in those rare cases in 
which the temporary deviation would be for the same 
gracious end as that which fixed the general regularity/ 
— * The possibility of the occasional direct operation of 
the power which formed the world, in varying the usoal 
course of its events, it would ho in the highest degree un- 
philosophical to deny ; nor can we presume to estimate 
the degree of its probability, since, in many cases, of the 
wide bearing of which, on human happiness, we must be 
ignorant, it might be the result of the same benevolent 
motives which we must suppose to have infiuenced the 
Divine mind in the original act of Creation itself. . . . 
The will of the Deity, whether displayed in those obvious 
variations of events which are termed miracles, or in- 
ferred from those supposed secret and invisible changes 
which are ascribed to His providence, is itself, in all such 
cases, to be regarded by the affirmer of it as a newphysi* 
cal antecedent^ from which, if it really form a port of the 
series of events, a difference of result may naturally be 
expected. . . . The laws of Nature (causasion ?), 
surely arc not violated^ when a new antecedent is fol- 
lowed by a new consequent ; they are violated only when 
the antecedent being exactly the same, a different con- 
sequent is the result/— £May on Cause and Effect^ pp. 
82, 394, 896. 
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NoteC. 
It ia not vrith rcfcroncc to miracles only, but to all 
fact! of whnt«vcr kiut), tliat Archbishop Wlmtcly'i doc- 
D respecting teatiniony, u wonliy of carL'ful study. 
' Of KgoM, there are wrnc whieli, from a certain cffoct or 
pliuiiomcaon, infer t)ic''cAuau' of it; aDil otiicra which, 
, infiT lonie 'condition' vrhicti ti iiot the 
Of tlicso last, one sjiccius is the nipimctit fnHn 
lustiraony ; the prLtuiM being tbo tiUtenee of the testi~ 
mony, the concliuion thd truth of wliut is attcatoil ; 
— wliicli it roiisiiloruil ns & ' condition' of Ihc tostimony 
luiring boon given : since it is evident that, so for only 
OS this is allowed {i.t., ao tat ouly as it is allowed tluit 
the testimony wotilil not linvo been i;riTuu luul it not 
been true), can tliis orpunient hnve nny force. Tcrti- 
uoiiy ii of vnnoiu kiuda ; and may itossesB vorioiu do- 
gTV-CB of force, not only in ivfcrcnce to its own intrinsic 
eliamcier, but in refcivnco oIm to tlio kind of conclunon 
tint it is brought to support.' Locke say* — * In the 
trsiimouy of ollicra is U> be consiilercd — 1, The number ; 
S, Tlie inlej;ri'.y ; ;!, The skill of the vritucsBea ; 4, The 
design of the autlrar, where it is o tosiiuiony out of a 
book cital ; 5, Tlie consisloncy of iLo parts and circum- 
stances of tlie reliitioo ; 6, Contrary t<Mtiu>ouii«.' The 
mere fact that all tliMC circumstaiici.'s must bo taken into 
account in I'siinuting tlie value of t^titaony, is svilBcicnt 
to show that it is regarded simply as a phvliomcnon 
whose tii'slcnee ia to be ocuouutnl for, and tluit ita tmtk 
is only inferred when it can bo shown that such testi- 
mony ' would not have been given, hod it not been true.' 
— IPJtaWy'* JJAWoric, B. i., P. i., c. 2. §§ 4. 
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Principal CAMrniXL contcndod, m ia well known, for 
' an instiuctiTe belief in testimony ;' bat ho admits that, 
if it bo not foundod on experience, it is at least rqgu- 
latod by it. And this seems to inYolvo the principlo, that 
t42stimony is viewed simply as a phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for. * IfVom experience, we learn to ooufino onr 
belief in human testimony within the proper bounds. 
Ilonco we are taught to consider many attendant cir- 
cumstances, which serve either to corroborate or to in- 
validate its evidence. The reputation of the attestor — 
his manner of address — ^tho nature of the fact attested — 
the occasion of giving the testimony — ^tho possible or 
probable design in giving it — the disposition of the 
hearcra to whom it was given — and several other circum- 
stances, liave all considerable influence in fixing the de- 
gree of credibility.*— Dr CampbeWs liketoric^ B. i., c 5. 



NoteD. 



ATnAXA:>t: CoQUEUEL, in presenting to the public * the 
first coin])lote system of Protestant dogmatics published 
in Fmuce by a {tastor of the French Establislicd Church, 
since the revocation of the Edict of Nantz,* proix)6cd to 
offer * a couipleto exposition of the Christian faith, ex- 
pounded according to the spirit of the age * — ^but still 
* resting on the Bible as a positive and direct revelation 
of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man.* In doing so, 
he takes occasion to explain and vindicate the abolition 
of subscription to articles of faith in the Protestant 
Church of France. * In our days, the tenets of the Re- 
formed Church of France can only be found, and are 
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written only, in tho minds of its ministers— of its cldeni 
|!j — ^f its menilvrs.' * My object is to explain how a regu- 

4 ]nr minister of the Reformcil Church of France luis a full 

right to coni}x)se and publish a treatise of Christian faith 
at variance with tho Forty articles of our old Synods, 
without Iteiiig houndin honour to fcntt in hin deini^ion,* 
After stiting his opposition to * any other standard of 
faith but the AVonl of God,* he adds, tliat * tho only cause 
of his not entering tho service of the Church of England,* 
was his unwillingness to sign the Thirty-nine articles, — 
similar as they were to those of his own Synods, lie 
explains, that when Christian worship was restored 
in France, tho law of Genninal, which * conferred civil 
liberty on the Protestant communities, and regulated their 
organisation,* was * silent as to the obligation of signing 
the articles in order to enter tho ministry,* and did not 
restore * the national Synod, the only body which Irnil a 
right to draw up articles of faith,* so tliat the creed be- 
came obsolete, and * not a single minister since the year 
1802 has been, or could be, called ujion to sign* them. 
M. Coqucrel rejoices in this cliango ; and s^x^aks with 
evident satisfaction of * the preservation of the ancient 
creeds, simply as venerable records of the science and piety 
of their fathers, and of the enjoyment of a full freedom 
of exximination and of faith. * Of the effect of this change 
we are scarcely qualified to judge ; nor how far his state- 
ment is borne out by facts, when speaking of the 500 
ministerB of his Church, he says, — what certainly wo could 
not DOW say of tho Church of England, — * I am confident 
that not one of us can be justly called a Rationalist in its 
genuine German sense, — ^thcre is not one of us who do 
not ooDsider the Scriptures as a positive revelatbn.* But 
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we hare our misgiyings in regard to the tctMlciicies of 
religious thought under the new S3rBtcm, when we rend 
his own anticipations as to the future, and especially of 
* the gradual emancipation of Christianity/ — ^its emanci- 
pation from discipline, — ^its emancipation from a clerical 
hierarchy, — its emancipation from authority, — its eman- 
cipation from forms, — ^its emancipation from the letter of 
Scripture, and its emancipation from Dogmas. — CArj«- 
tiamiiy^ transUtodby Daridson, 1847. 



t 



Note E. 



, Dii Chalmers, speaking of a far more im|K>rtant ques- 
tion, offers some excellent remarks on * unresolved dif- 
ficulties,* and the use of * hypothetical solutions,* in theo- 
logy. 

* There is many a conceivable topic of human thought 
regarding which there is an utter wont of cvideoce 
either on the one side or on the other — in which case, 
if it do not help, neither should it hinder our conviction 
upon other topics that ore shone upon by evidence, and 
which lie accessible to human inquiry. A thing may be 
far removed from us in ulterior darkuen, like a body in 
the heavens, beyond the range of our telescopes. In 
virtue of its sitiuition, we can attain to no positive know- 
ledge of it. But it ought to be well remembered too, 
that in >irtue of this very situation, it stands disarmed 
of all power to disturb our conclusions respecting the 
things which are near to us, and within, the confines of 
observation.* *The argumentum ab ignorantia^ when 
rightly applied, is a preservative from an infinity of 
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errors in aU the branchoB of human speculation. There 
is a little clause, rerjr often employed by Butler in his 
reasonings — and, when opportunely brought in, it is of 
inoatimable value both in theology and in science—* for 
aught we know/ 

* An hypothesis may subserve a great logical purpose 
in theology, ... it may be of force to nullify all tlie 
objections, and so to leave in their undiminished strength 
all those afHrroative proofs on which the system of theo- 
logy is bosod.* * The defenders of the cause may not be 
able to offer a positive solution of the difBculty ; yet 
of the multitude (of possible solutions), if there bo but 
one likely, or even one that cannot be disproved, this is 
enough to relieve the cause of that discredit which an- » 
tagonists would lay upon it.* * In this stAte, wo cannot 
say of the thing conjectured, that wo know it to be true, 
— but we can say, tliat * for aught wo know,* it may be 
true. This is not enough for the cstablislimont of a 
dogma. But it is enough for the dispbcing of an ob- 
* jection. — TVbrib, vol. ii., p. 270, 306 ; see also Insiituies, 
i. 120. 



Note F. 



TiiERE is a Rationalism in science as well as in theology, 
and the one may serve to throw much light on the other. 
For this reason we solicit attention to the account which 
Deoerakdo has given of the various systems of Ration- 
alism in philosophy. In these systems. Reason is opposed 
to the authority of nature and experience, just as in some 
religious systems Reason is opposed to the authority of 
revelation/ In enumeniting the erroneous methods, or 
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ratiier the pnitiiil and defective forms of philoeophy, Do- , Y 

gerando mentions those six, — Dogmatism, RatiomUisin, I \> 

Materialism, Idealism, Scepticism, and Empiricism— and 
contrasts them rcspectirely with what he calls the Philo- 
sophy of Experience, which receives that element of trntli ^ 
which belongs to each of those systems, while it elimi- 
nates the error with which it was blendoil. Rationalism 
in science is thns characterised as the rival of experience, 
unwilling to bow before the authority of Fact, and 
striving to assort its independent rights — *Deux pais* 
sontes rivales so disputent on paraissent so disputer 
Tempire dcs connoissances humaines ; TExperience et hi 
Raison. Plnsi6urs les croicnt opposdes dans lours preten- 
tions, ct so prononccnt pour Tune des deux en proscrivant 
Tantro. ... On a donne le nom {TEmpirifme a ce 
systcme qui, se concentrant exclusivcment dans les im- 
pressions sensibles, refuse aux donndes de rcxp6ience 
le secoure dcs vdrites sp^culatives. On pourrait donner 
le nom de Rational iwie au systeme qui, se fixant an 
contraire, d'une mani^re exclusive dans les deductions | ■ 
abetraitcs, rcjette loin de lui tous les elemens empruntai » 
des sens. L'Empiriamc et le Rationalisme portent tous r' . 
deux d'unc supposition commune, — I'incompatiblite de ' i. 
deux principcs de* nos cinnoissances, fondes Tun sur les :\ 
sens ct Tautre sur la raison.* He then shows that Reoson ^ 
must receive all its data from without, — that the source C 
and the rule of truth lie elsewhere than in the mind it- '■ 
self, — and that absolute RationxLlism, if consistent, must |' \ 
issue in utter scepticism. — Histoire Comparee des StfS' i. • 
Umes^ ii. 360, etc. i 

Bartholm^ss marks the eame contrast between Em- 
piricism and Rationalism ; and applying the distinction 
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to theology, ahowB that religion may be reasonable, with- 
out being rationalistic. — Hittoire Critique de$ Doctrines 
Rdigietua de la PhUoBophie Modeme, ii. 110, 297. 

The fact that Rationalinn asserted its claims In science 
as well as in Theology, and that, in the former, it was ef- 
fectually refuted by Bacon, when he established his funda- 
mental Aphorism, that man is merely *' the interpreter 
of nature,* needs only to be clearly apprehended to teach 
us the great kason, that man is also the mere interpreter 
of Scripture, and that God*s rerelation, not man*s reason, 
is the rule of faith. 



NoteO. 



Thx statement in the text is made with a certain quali- 
fication, which is necessary to guard against an erroneous 
inference from it. For human science must never be 
placed on the same lerel, in point of authority, with the 
inspired Word of God. Had there been only a Revelation 
of Divine truth to the minds of Prophets and Apostles, 
without any effectual provision for insuring its being 
conveyed by them in its integrity and purity to the minds 
of others, and transmitted In their 4rritings to future 
times, there might have been less difference between the 
two cases — as Scripture would then have been a human 
and fallible account of God*s revealed truth, just as 
science is a human and fallible exposition of the volume 
of nature. But inspiration secures the infallibility of the 
reoordj and thus preserves the authority of the truth 
rervealed. And, for this reason, our divines have been 
careful to mark the difference, in point of aothori^, 
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between human adenee and Dirine revelation. The , . 

author of *' Fhiloeophia Scriptuns Interpree* had said, > ^ 

* Every one it the best interpreter of his own words, and ;' i- 

God, being the author of Pkilamphy^ to Him is to be ! -l 

ascribed whatever interpretation is madeof the Scripture i 

hy the maxims of Phiksophj, and, consequently, that is 
to be owned as the rule of interpretation.* An able 
writer who published a reply to that work says, * that 
God is the author of all true and sound philosophy, I 
grant,* . . . but, *I must add, by way of limitation to this 
omoesnon, that God is not so the author of Philosophy, 
as He is of the Scripture. He is so far the author of 
the Scripture, as that He hath infallibly directed His 
servants in penning its several parts, and preserved 
them from error in that work: but He is not so the 
author of Philosophy, as infallibly to direct any man in 
the world, so as not to err in his philosophy. Here, 
therefore, is a very great difference; and seeing that 
this philosophy (which we acknowledge, so far as it is 
sound and true, to be God's gift,) is nowhere to be found 
but in the minds or writings of fallible men, by what 
certain rule shall we judge of the maxims of philosophy 
in matters of religion, whether they be undoubtedly 
true or no? Or, which way shall we be assured that 
the aforesaid maxims (supposing them to be unques- 
tionably true) are duly applied to the matter in con- 
troversy? Whither shall we go, in this case, to find 
out such solid satisfaction as may give sufficient ground 
for that Divine faith, that we certainly owe to the 
doctrine of Scripture ? * 

The same writer retorts the argument of his opponent 
in two ways : Fir$t^ * If because God is the author of 
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Philosophy, therefore Philosophy must unfold all the 
difficulties in Scripture, will it not as well follow that, 
seeing God is the unquestionable author of the Scrip- 
tures, therefore the Scriptures are to resolTe all the diffi- 
culties in Philosophy?* and Secondly, 'If God be the 
best Interpreter of His own mind, then^ doubtless, the 
best interpretation of His mind is to be fetched from that 
which is the only certain and undoubted record of His 
mind, and that is the Scripture.*— John Wilsok, B.D., 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, The Scripture's Genuine 
Interpreter Aaerted^ p. 100, 102 (London, 1678). 



NoteH. 



Professor Powell*8 presumptive ai^gument against 

; miracles is neither toore nor less than Dr Strauss* fun- 

damental assumption, which underlies his whole criticism 

I of the ' Life of Jesus,* — that * whatever is supernatural 

must needs be unhistoricaL* Hence his mythical inter- 
pretation of the sacred narrative. His theory is equally 

• opposed to the older Rationalism, which admitted the his- 

torical truth of the narrative, but ascribed every supposed 
miracle to natural causes ; and the doctrine of Super- 
naturalism, which ascribes such events to extraordinary 

t Divine interposition. It is expresdy designed *to substi- 

tute a new mode of considering the life of Jesus, in the 
place of the antiquated systems of Supematnralism and 

i Naturalism.* 

Let the reader compare the following pasnges with 
ProlesBor PoweIl*s 'Essay,* and say whether the one be 
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not the mere echp of the other. * Our nuxkm world, 
after many oenturiei of tedious research, has attained a ' 

oonriction, that all things are linked together by a chain t:^ 

of causes and efFects, which suffers no {nterruptum .... l 

This conrictaon is so much a habit of thought with the ( ■ 

modem world that, in actual life, the belief in a super- ; [ 

natural manifestation, is at once attributed to ignorance | 

or imposture.* * That an account is not historical— that | 

the matter reUted could not have taken place in the 
manner described, is erident, when the narration is irre- 
concilable with the known and uniYcrsal laws which 
goYem the course of events. Now, accocding to these 
laws, agreeing with all just philosophical conceptions and 
all credible experience, the absolute cause nevtr disturlm 
the chain of Mcondary eamei by single arbitrary acts 
of interposition, but rather manifests itself in the 
production of the aggregate of finite causalities, and of 
their reciprocal action. When, therefore, we meet with 
an account of certain phenomena, or events of which it is 
either expressly stated or implied that they were produced 
immediately by God Himself — (Divine apparitions, voice 
from heaven, and the like)^-or by human beings posBcned 
of supernatural powers — (miracles, prophecies) — such an 
account is in so far to be considered as not historical. 
And, inasmuch as, in general, the intermingling of the 
spiritual world with the human is found only in unau- 
thentic records, and is irreconcilable with all just con- 
ceptions; so narratives of angels and devils, of their f 
appearing in human shape, and interfering with human | 
concerns, cannot possibly be received as historical.* j 
—Strauss* Life o/Jesus^ i., 71, 87. 
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NOTK I. 

Many wriU'ra have recently nttcinptcd to oitAblish the 
clniiDA or Chriatian truth on the ground of tlio apoetolictU 
■ucccRuon of iho bishni*! nnd clergy of the Church — o (act 
whicli Archlnshop Whntcly weurcs us cannot bo estab- 
hnhcil with reference to the ministers of nny Church in 
Christendom. 'The fnllicy cdusiBts io confounding tO' 
gether the unlnvkcn npoatoUcal succession of a Christian 
ministry g«ncmlly, and the snnio succe«an, in an ud' 
hrokci) hnc, of this or thnt inilividunl minisUr. The 
existence of such sn order of men as Christbn ministers, 
roiitinuously from tho time of tlio Apostia to this dny, 
is iKvlutps OS eomphite a moral cortAinty as any historical 
fnct can be i' .... ' but if onch man's liopo is mode to 
rest on his rcceJHng the Christian ordinances at the 
hands of a minister to whom tlio sacmmcntAl virttie that 
gives eiFicncy (o tlioso ortUnanei.« lias been tmnsnuttod 
in unbroken snecession from Iinnd to hsnd, every thing 
must dejicnd on Ibtti pnrticidar minister, and hir claim is 
by no means established from our merely cstnblishiug 
tho uninicrru|ited existence of such a class of men as 
Clu^tian miniitcra. There is not a minister in all 
Christendom who is ablo to trace up, with any npproadi 
to certainty, his own spiritual pedigree-' . . . . ' The 
Ciiurcli of En};Ian(l rests the claims of ministers, not on 
some supposed sacramental virtue, transmitted from hand 
to hand in unbroken succegsion from the Apostles, in a 
chain, of which if any o:io link bs even doubtful, a dis- 
u-eeaing anxiety is thrown over nil tho ordinances, sacra- 
ments, and Church privileges for ever ; but, on the ttct 
of these ministcra being i^ regularly appointed offietn n/ 
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a regular Ckrhiian communUif,^ — ^^VllATELT on the A'in^- : ;i 

dom of CkriM, p. 117, 180. 

Instead of rcproBcnting tlic a^HMtolicol oommiaBion as 
Attaclang to a nuccemre ministry^ it should rather be 'L' 

oomioctcd wiUi the permanent writing* of the Apostles, f 

by moans of which they aro still, as it were, present with 
the Church, and speak with Divine authority both to 
ministers and people. Their office, as inspircci messengers, 
did not terminate with their lives, but was perpetuated, 
in its world-wide and indefectible authority, as long as 
their words should continue to be read or heard. * They 
being dead, yet speak,* and * their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.* This was the ground on which the Reformers 
took Uieir stand in vindicating their doctrine, discipline, 
and government, in opposition to the claims of what was 
called the Apostolical See ; and our readen will find it 
admirably discussed in Claudius HiMorieal Defence of 
the Rr/armatioH, 






Note J. i 

I 

It was one of the earliest calumnies against Christianity, fr 

that it rested on Faith, not on Reason. ^Quclques 
dctracteurs ont dit que le Chhstianisme n^etait suscep- 
tible d'aucun raisonncmcnt, ils ont suppose quo ccux qui 
s^appcUcnt du nom dc Clireticns fondent leur croyance 
sur une foi sans raison et sur un acquiescement sans 
examen, soutenant que nous ne pourrons donner aucune 
preuve claire de la v^rit^ contenue dans nos promesscs. 
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voulnnt c]Ue no* wluptcs a'cn ticDDcnt ii 1a [oi seulc, ea 
qui lc8 fait mrnonMT fidiilta, pour Duirqucr uno foi luu 
iliaccrucnicDt ot tans diKuaMon.' . . . . ' Invoquona le 
Dieu do I'uuivcra pAT I'intcrccauon de DOtro Snuvcur, son 
Verba ct notro Muvcrainu rontifo, ct junlilioiu-noiiB da 
U jmnni^rc imfiitAtion qui noiu cat taiUi, en jirouvani 
corabicQ soiit colonininlciira ccux qui oiit nvanciS que 
nous no pouvons douncr niicuno (lonioniitmtion do uotrc 
crofnncc, ct qu'cllo lopoiiEso toiite csp^ do rniHonnu- 
ment.* ' Sfaia k quoi bon prolongcr c*b tibnuchcs do 
ddmoitstrotion que noiu no nouwoiuninctioii, jvlb \ uno 
(oi BTCUglo, nuuB Au contrnin>, I> dcs convictionB rai«on- 
ndea ot utiks qui cmbmasent loutcn les dounea d'uno 
pidi£ aincJTC, puisquo t'ourrn^ que nous nvona cDtroprii 
est (pfciolcinciit conaocr^ k tnutor cctto quMtion daiit 
•cm cowmble ? Nona cngtigonos done, nous conjurons 
iD6nie la pcnonncs cn)nbIcB do suivro une scrie do 
rftiiooncmenU, d'uiiportcr quclquc attention a ccux qu'il 
rcnfenne, n fiu do conscrver dnne lour (H]irit Ux prcuvce 
de not dogmcs, ct do sc pripanr W los dcfcndrc contrc 
loot oeoxqiii ponrmicDt ki questionuer sur Ics motifs 
de notre csperance.' — Eubedii Prtparatio Eeamgtlica, 
bj Segaier ile Saint Dritson, i. p. 3, 6, 14. 



DOCUMENTS. 
No. (1.) 



The foUowJDg letter from the Archbiabop of Cuiter- 
'bnr7 hu been receiTed iij the 'Rev, W. R. Frenutle, oI 
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Haydon Rectory, in reply to an Addren beiuring upon 
the * Eanys and Roviewa :' — 



J. B. Camtuar. 
Rev. W. Fremantle. 



I 
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ij 
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I 



Lambstb, Feb. 11. 

Rev. Sir, — I have taken the opportunity of meeting 
many of my Episcopal brethren in London, to lay your 
AddroH before them. 

They unanimously agree with me in expreasing the 
pain it has given tliem that any clergymen of our Church 
should have published such opinions as those concerning 
'which you liave addroned us. 

We cannot understand how their opinions can be 
held consistently with an honest subscription to the for- i| 

mularios of our Church, with many of the fundamental :[' 

doctrines of which they appear to us essentially at vari- 
ance. ,- , 

Whether the language in which these views are ex- ;{/ 

pressed is such as to make their publication an act which 
could be visited in the ecclesiastical courts, or to justify 
the synodicol condemnation of the book- which contains 
them, is still under oiir gravest consideration. But our i 

main hope is our reliance on the blessing of God in the <^ 

continued and increasing earnestness with which we -.* 

trust tliat we and the clergy of our several dioceses may \ 

bo enabled to teach and preach that good deposit of ,f 

sound doctrine which our Church has received in its 
fulness, and which we pray that she may, through God*s 
grace, ever set forth as the uncorrupted Gospel of our ; 

Lord Jesus Christ. — I remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful i 

servant, , i 
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I am authorized to ftppoud the following muned :- 



dWkua 



C. J. Edor. 

A. C. I^KPOS. 

H. M. DuNELH. 

C. R. WlKTOM. 

H. Exeter. 

C. PETRnnoiiouon. 

C. St David's. 

A. T. Chicuesteb. 

J. LicimELU. 

S. OXOH. 

T. Ely. 

T. V. St Asaph. 

J. P. iUNCHEffTEA. 



J. CutSTER. 

A, Llandafi'. 
It. J. Batii a 

J. LiKCOLN. 

C. GLOUCCRTEn AMD KRinVL. 

IV. Sabum. 
R. RiroH. 
J. T. Norwich. 
J. C. Bakoor. 

J. ROCIIESTEK. 

S. Cablislk. 



The Arcliliuhops of Amineb and Diibtin Ilivc odtlroMd 
the following letter to tlio t>iAhoj« gf their prorincM, with 
« view to ila circulation omongBt the clergy gcDcmllj :— 
Rrcirr Rev. BRtrniREX,— Out attcution lui* been called 
to a proKst which hns been isniod hj the prelates iu 
EogUnd in rcftreiice to a pubUcatian eutitlol ' Emtjt 
and RericwB,' the production of profened membera, iWMt 
of them clergymen, of our Giurcb, and yet eetting fortli 
view* manifestly at Tariance with it* priociplea. TFe 
cannot doabt your atrong diupprohation of the diaiagcan- 
otuneN of adch cODdoct. Even anppoaiiig the doctriaea 
of our Church to he •• uoaound ai we firmly behere thai 
to be the revoaa, atill it ia dirwtJy oppOMd to the mart 
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obvious priiiciplce of morality for pcnons to continue 
profoBsod members of the Church, and perhaps enjoying 
its emoluments, while assailing those doctrines. With 
respect to the publication in question, we have not 
hitherto deemed it necessary to take any public step, 
considering that the writers were in English dioceses, 
and tliat the respective diocesans would be likely to take 
such measures, either by ecclesiastical censure or other- 
wise, as the case might appear to them to call for ; and 
we believe that it is but very recently that the matter 
has obtained any considerable notoriety in this portion 
of the Cliurch. But now that this publication is obtain- 
ing much circulation, we feel it necessary to call your 
attention to it, with a view to your putting your clergy 
specially on their guard against the possible inroads of 
erroneous and strange doctrines in this new form. As 
to the best mode of your doing this, your own judgment 
and knowledge of the circumstances in each locality will 
be a sufficient guide. With earnest prayers for the 
Divine guidance to ourselves and to you in all matters, 
and more especially in this difficult conjuncture, we re- 
main. Right Reverend Brethren, yours, etc., 

*■ J. O. Armagh. 
* R. Dublin.* 



No. (8.) 

CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 

Testerdat morning both Houses of Convocation re- 
sumed .business at Westminster — ^the Upper House, in 
Queen Anne*s Bounty-office ; and the Lower House, in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, adjoining the Abb^. 
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AFPBNDUC 

Upper Iloate. 

The Aiehbiahc^ of CantcTbiuy preaided ; Mid then 

were present the BUhope of London, WinchesMr, Oxfoid 

St D»Tid'», lincoln, Norwich, Saliitnur, GIoneeMer mm 

Bristol, LUndftff, ukd S 



THE ' ESSAYS AMD KKV1EWS.' 

Tho Venerable ArdideMOD BiCEEBsmn, the sctitif 
[wolocntor of the Lower House, who wm sccompani e c 
hj the Hon. and Rer. Dr Pelkrw, DeMi of Norwich ; tb 
Re*. Canon Wordsworth, the Yen. Archdeacon Grant 
the Her. Canon Woodgate, and other gentlemen, attendee 
before thdr lordahipa, and stated that the Lower Housi 
faanng, on the preceding day, AimmmfA the merits of tbi 
Toliune of ' Enajrs and Reriews,' written by Dr Temple 
Dr Williams, Mr Wilson, Ur Jowett, Mr Goodwin, Hi 
Baden Powell, and Ur Mark Pattison, had oome to thi 
following resolution: — 'That the clergif of the Low« 
House of ConTocstion of the Prorinoe of Cantvbory 
haring agreed to the unanimons censure which has beei 
already prononnced and published "bj the arehhtshop 
and tnsbop* of both prorineea, on certain opiniona con' 
tained in a hook eolitled " Esaajs and Reriews," enter 
tain an earnest hope that, nnds the Diriue bleniDg, th> 
faithful (eal of the Christian Church may be enabled U 
counteract the pemidons inflnencee of the emneou 
opli^Mis contained in the Hid Tolume.' 
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No. (4.) . i 

CONVOCATION. -' 

PBOVINCE OP TORK.— THB LOWER HOUSE. j 

The following resolatioiii were moved by the Ber. Dr i 

M^Neile, aeoonded hj Dr Goode, Dean of Ripon, sap- ; 

ported bj Archdeacon Jones, and agreed to, — 

1. That this House desires to express its unfeigned 
satisfaction at the condemnation of a Tolume entitled 
* Essays and Reriews,* pronounced bj the Archbishop and 
Bishops of the Province, in concert with their Right Rev. 
Brethren of the Phmnce of Canterbury. 

2. That on one of the principles advocated in that 
volume, of making what is called the verifying faculty in 
man the test whereby he is to sit in eclectic judgment on 
the contents of the Bible— determining which are Divine 
and which human, which true and which false — ^we are 
of opinion, the fundamental and distinguishing truths of 
Christianity must, in all consistency, be rejected ; seeing 
that the ever-blessed Trinity, the Holy Incarnation, and 
the Resurrection of the Body, are mysteries not to be re- 
ceived by any verifying faculty in man, but only in sub- 
mission of mind to a reasonably attested revelation from 
God. And, therefore, we hold it a solenm duty— dis- 
tinguishing between the evidence for a revelation of which 
man is fully capable of judging, and the contents of a 
revelation of many of which man may be wholly incom- 
petent to judge — ^to record our utter rejection, nay, our ' 
unfeigned abhorrence of the principle referred to, as well 
as of other kindred principles characteristic of the 
volume. 

FIKIS, 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



'COMFOET IN AFFUOnON/ 

Twenty-Fuurih Thontand, U9. 6d. 



compabed; 

2 Tolf . 8to doth, lettered, 21i. 



: 



H— 'IICPROVEMENT OF AFFLICTION/ j 

Ninth Thoueand, 2s. 6d. i 

I 

m— <THE OFFICE AND WOBE OF THE | 

8PISIT/ 

Eighth Thoueand, 68. 

IV.— ON THE 'TRACTS FOR THE TIMES/ 

Second Thoniand, li. 6d. 

v.— 'FAITH IN GOD AND MODERN ATHEISM I 



♦■ 



* Son ournge Taut inrtont 4 mes jeux par I'oxactitude 
aTcc laqucUo il a rccueilld, classd, analyMl, les qaestnns, lea 
•olations, Ics objections, et les variantcs des doctrines prin- 
cipales. C'est un tableau dtendn et iidble de tons les <ftats 
connns do la pons<fe et do la croyance en Enrope snr les 
fondemens de tonte religion/— C. vm Rbmusat * Revue de* 
Deux M(mdeM* 

' It is a great argument for Theism, and against Atheism ; 

magnificent in its strength, order, and beanty/— Pre/ocs to 

the American Edition. 

f 

* A book at once for scholars, and a book for all thinking ^ 
meoL,^Chriitian Reviem^ Baltimore, 

'This work is emphatically a book for the times ; — it is 
learned, ingenious, distinguished for largeness of conception 
as well as for logical acuteness ; and it is connndng and 
impressive, because the author eridentlj reasons and writes 
in a spirit of beliering eamestneft.'— Xoacbiulirry Standard, 
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,THE fiOR&OWER WIU BE CHARGED 
LFEEIPTHISBOOKISNOT 

'to Tlir I.IMR.'KV n\ OR 
BEFORE THE LAS 1 n\|| siWillD 
BELOW- NON-RK lll'i of- (.AlKIH 1- 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE VI 
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